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Group Shows 
No Opposition 
To Cwt. Trade 


Indiana Association 
Takes Unofficial 


Vote at Convention 


By DON E. RCGERS 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Not a single 
opposing vote was evident in an un- 
official show of hands on the question 
of changing grain and feed trading 
practices from bushels to hundred- 
weights put before delegates to the 
mid-summer convention of the In- 
diana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. at 
Purdue University June 17-19. The 
association still has the matter un- 
der study and expects to submit its 
findings for a final official vote of 
members at its next annual meeting 
in January, 1957. 


Prior to the request for a show of 
hands, the pros and cons of the bush- 
el-hundredweight subject were dis- 
cussed by three panelists. Mark Pick- 
ell, Chicago grain statistician, could 
not be present, but sent his opposing 
views to be read before the group. 
Speaking in favor of the change were 
E. M. Ellis, general manager, Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago, expressing 
his views as a feed manufacturer, and 
Walter Penrod, Farmers Elevator Co., 
South Whitley, Ind., speaking as a 
country grain elevator operator. — 

Attendance was relatively light at 
the mid-year meeting held in the 
Purdue Union building. One reason 
may have been the hot weather 

(Continued on page 81) 


Alvin E. Oliver 


A. E. Oliver Named to 
Succeed R. B. Bowden 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Alvin E. Oliver 
is the newly designated executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. He will as- 
sume that position Sept. 1, 1956. 

This action was taken by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national as- 
sociation upon request from Ray B. 
Bowden that he be relieved from the 
duties of that position as of Sept. 1, 
and be continued with the association 
in a capacity that puts less demand 
on his time. 

Mr. Oliver, who has been manager 
of the Washington office of the 
GFDNA for about two years, is a 
graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, where he earned both B.S. and 


(Continued on page 86) 


Farther Increases Shown in 


Chick, Turkey Poult Output 


WASHINGTON — Previously indi- 
cated trends in the size of the mar- 
ket for poultry feeds are evident 
again in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest hatchery report. 

Production of broiler chicks, the 
report notes, continues substantially 
ahead of a year ago. The hatch of 
flock replacement chicks, while still 
up somewhat from a year earlier, is 
not so large as appeared likely early 
in the season. 

Heavy breed turkey poult produc- 
tion, while not showing such a large 
increase percentage-wise as earlier in 
the season, is sharply higher than a 
year earlier. And light breed poult 
output continues to lag behind last 
year, although it recently has come 
closer to year-ago levels. 

Added up, the data continue to in- 
dicate substantially increased broiler 
production at least for some time 
yet; not much increase in raising of 
chickens this year for laying flock 
replacement and a laying flock next 
year close to the size of this year’s 
flock; and a record 1956 turkey crop, 


with the increase in heavy breed 

production considerably more than 

offsetting the light breed decrease. 
(Continued on page 85) 


Pig Crop Off 8%; Effect 
On Corn Market Noted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week that the 1956 spring pig crop 
on a national basis was down by 8% 
from a year earlier. Furthermore, the 
same percentage decrease — 8% — 


Dr. J. C. Shaw 
Receives AFMA 


Research Award 


STORRS, CONN.—A University of 
Maryland research scientist, noted 
for his work in six distinct fields of 
dairy cattle nutrition, has been se- 
lected by the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. to receive the $1,000 Nu- 
trition Council award of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Dr. J. C. Shaw, professor of dairy 
husbandry, was presented the check 
by W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 
treasurer and secretary of the Nu- 
trition Council, at the Golden Jubilee 
meeting of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. The meeting was held at 
the University of Connecticut June 
19-21. 

Dr. Shaw was chosen by the dairy 
science group for the first of three 
AFMA awards to outstanding re- 
search scientists this year on the 
basis of work published in 13 papers 
on virtually every phase of dairy 
cattle nutrition. Dr. Shaw—described 
by the selecting committee as “very 
likely the most versatile man in 
ADSA ... and accomplishing work 
which has received wide acceptance” 
—is the tenth dairy scientist to re- 
ceive the feed association award. 


Research Work 
He and his associates have con- 
ducted successful research on dairy 
cattle nutrition in the. following 
areas: the effect of soybeans on the 
metabolism of carotene and vitamin 
A; the role of neutral fat and its 
(Continued on page 84) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED SALES: Van L. Phillips, on page 22, provides advice for feed 
manufacturers on selecting, training and directing better salesmen. 


DAIRY FEEDING: 


Information on grain feeding levels for milk cows 


is presented by Dr. R. F. Davis on page 58. Dr. J. K. Loosli, on page 55, pro- 
vides comments and data on how much grain can profitably be fed. 


DEALER OPERATIONS: 


Some proven methods of staying out of any 


possible squeeze between shrinking volume and higher costs are described 
on page 80. An article on page 49 tells how an annual “family night” has 


built tonnage for an Illinois dealer, 


FARM REAL ESTATE: Feed men will find some basic information 
on the status of their customers in an article on the farm real estate market 


on page 40. 

10 
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Classified Ads 73 
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shows up in USDA’s predictions on 
the size of the fall pig crop this year. 

Thus, based on the actual spring 
pig crop figures and information on 
farmers’ intentions for the fall period, 
the total 1956 crop will be off 8% 
from 1955. 

This means that low hog prices and 
current USDA corn sales disposal 
policies have taken hold. Hog prices 
now look firmer. And now the ques- 
tion is: What will happen to corn 
prices and USDA’s corn sales disposal 
policy? 

Pig Crop 

To start at the beginning, it is 
necessary to examine the USDA pig 
crop report. 

It shows that the number of sows 
farrowing in the spring period (Dec. 
1-June 1) was down 8% from the 
same period last year. The number 
of sows farrowing was reported at 
7,650,000. The number of pigs saved 
was 53.085,000—again off 8% from 
1955. 

The number of pigs saved per lit- 
ter in the 1956 spring period was 6.94, 
compared with 6.90 a year earlier. 

The pig crop report is no surprise 
to government officials. The indicated 
reductions from last year had been 
expected. Now the emphasis must be 
transferred to the corn crop and pos- 
sible market effects there. 

(Further details on the pig crop 
report will be given next week in 
Feedstuffs.) 

Last week Feedstuffs reported that 
a USDA official had forecast a price 
for corn in December of $1.10 bu. in 
the country areas of southern Illinois 
and Iowa, contributory points to Chi- 
cago. 

This week’s pig report adds empha- 
sis to this conclusion of USDA ex- 

(Continued on page 86) 


Rough 
Rice Sold by CSS 


DALLAS — Sale of 108,797 cwt. 
1954-crop rough rice for grinding has 
been announced by C. H. Moseley, 
director, Dallas Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service. He said the rice must 
be ground for feed if used domesti- 
cally and for feed or industrial use 
if exported. 

It sold from $1.15 to $1.28 cwt. 

Successful bidders, locations, 
amounts purchased and prices paid 
per cwt. included: 

El Campo (Texas) Rice Milling Co., 
28,000, $1.18@1.28; Cargill, Ine., 
Omaha, Neb., Memphis, Tenn., Cof- 
feyville, Kansas, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and Wichita Falls, Texas, 26,000, 
$1.15; Beaumont (Texas) Rice Mills, 
21,197, $1.23; Interoceanic Commodi- 
ties Corp., New York, 20,000, $1.15 
@1.15%. 

Riceland Feed Mill, Stuttgart, Ark., 
7,500, $1.15; Rex Rice Co. Ince, 
Eunice, La., 2,000, $1.21; Cameron 
Feed Mills, North Little Rock, Ark., 
1,500, $1.15; Lipscomb Grain & Seed 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Nothing's Like It Was 


INNESOTA is known as.a great dairying state. Probably Minnesota and 
dairying would be one of the first reactions to any thought 
association test. 

It is startling, consequently, to read a news release from the Institute of 
Agriculture at the University of Minnesota stating that Minnesota farmers 
are producing more raw material for margarine than they are for butter. 
These facts were brought to light in a study by three University of Minnesota 
agricultural economists—Harold C. Pederson, S. A. Engene and Rex W. Cox. 

Next thing you know someone will be proving that there are more 
Irishmen than Swedes on the Minnesota football team. 

According to a recent issue of ‘Farm Business Notes,”’ monthly publica- 
tion by the university economists, soybean oil production has jumped from 
two million pounds per year in 1935-39 to 452 million pounds in 1955. At the 
same time butterfat production rose from 282 million pounds in 1935-39 to 318 
miliion pounds in 1955. 

Population was increasing in this same period. Per capita consumption 
of butter and lard went down while per capita consumption of margarine, 
shortenings and edible oils went up. Soybean oil makes up 50% or more 
of these foods. However, now dairy farmers are selling a much larger 
proportion of their butterfat to consumers as fluid milk. 

Soybean oil also competes with linseed oil. Thirty years ago, linseed oil 
made up 85% of the drying oils. In 1955 linseed oil accounted for only 43%. 
Soybean oil took up 20% of this reduction. 

Soybeans also have crowded into the oil meal field starting with almost 
no production in 1925 to over 5.5 million tons in 1954. During this same period 
linseed and cottonseed meal fluctuated a little but generally remained about 
the same with peanut oil meal increasing slightly. 

Perhaps the shift from butterfat to vegetable oil production in Minnesota 
shouldn’t surprise anyone who is aware of the constancy of change. Nothing 
in life is static, and one who looks only at yesterday as a guide to what to do 
tomorrow is handicapped in any form of competition with those who expect 
change and who try to go along with it. 

The South, for example, is no longer a land predominantly of cotton 
and tobacco, agriculturally speaking. Changes almost as great are occurring 
in other sections of the nation. Methods of feeding have undergone a 
revolution in the past 25 years, as any feed man or feeder knows. The 
differences that have resulted in the same period because of the development 
of soybeans in the United States, and of hybrid corn, are sensational. 

Any feed man of 25 years ago who neglected to recognize and follow the 
shifting patterns affecting his business is no longer a feed man—and his 
retirement was not brought about by his accumulation of wealth. 

So the lesson to be had from the Minnesota announcement is that 
important changes will occur constantly and that the feed man who isn’t 
alert to them will wear patches on his pants, if he has any pants left. 


* * * 
Quotes 


ROM an Uhimann Grain Co. Market Letter—“All through history it has 

been found that price is the best known means to coordinate production 
and consumption. The cure for high prices is high prices, just as the cure 
for low prices is low prices. Sometimes artificial interference prevents these 
things from working, and thus we get unusually heavy accumulations when 
an artificially high price is permitted, for surely the consumer is and ought 
to be the power that directs ultimate production and just as surely the 
purpose of production is consumption. Thus, the only fair price is the 
equilibrium price, which coordinates production and consumption, and it is 
this value which moves the whole crop into consumption without a shortage 
and without a burdensome carryover.” 


* * * 


ROM a report of National Business Publications—“Be careful about 
calling yourself an ‘expert.’ One definition is that an ‘ex’ is a has-been, 
and a ‘spurt’ is a drip under pressure.” 


Feed demand was somewhat sluggish this week, although in some areas 


the volume of business was considered satisfactory. In so rthern areas 
a summer downturn in interest appeared to be developing eariier than usual, 
possibly because of good pasture conditions. Egg producers are not too happy 
with current egg prices, and this also is affecting feed demand. Turkey feed 
volume is good. Hog feed sales are considered fair, although volume is being 
held down by the reduction in the spring crop of pigs. Ingredient markets 
eased off this week, and buyers were cautious about making new commit- 
ments. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices, computed at mid-week, 
showed a gain of 2.3 points to 201.6, while the feed grain index dropped 3.4 


points to 213.2. (Ingredient details on 


Southwest 


Signs of some let up in feed oper- 
ations were noticeable in the South- 
west this week, but the good momen- 
tum built up through the early part 
of this month continued to hold busi- 
ness at a satisfactory level. Additional 
increases in feed prices, higher pro- 
duction costs, widespread harvest 
operations in the winter wheat belt, 
a decline in egg settings and favor- 
able pasture conditions were bars 
to further increase in feed produc- 
tion. 

Yet output continued at a high level 
for a number of feed manufacturing 
plants. Some remained on a six-day 
schedule after running steady seven- 
day weeks since late in May. A few 
dropped back to five days as custo- 
mers who had satisfactory inven- 
tories on hand noticed advances of 
$2@3 ton in feed over the past 
couple of weeks. 

Leading to the higher feed costs 
were new vigor in millfeed and per- 
sistent strength in vegetable and 
animal proteins. On the other side of 
the picture, markets for animal and 
poultry products held to a fairly 
steady level, with some spot improve- 
ment shown, particularly in the 
broiler market. The Arkansas mar- 
ket was back over the 20¢ lb. level, 
and feeders were hopeful the advance 
could be upheld at least through 
July 4. 

Some slackening in chick feed de- 
mand was noted particularly since 
hatchery sales have passed the nor- 
mal seasonal peak and hot weather 
is setting in. Hog feed sales remained 
on only a fair basis, and there was 
only moderate demand for dairy 
feed. Good interest in turkey, broiler 
and egg feeds was reported. 

¥ 

Feed sales were steady to some- 
what improved in the Texas market. 
Some mills reported an encouraging 
increase in the backlog of orders 
going into next week. Most of the 
good volume of sales was made up 
of broiler, turkey and laying feeds. 

Spotted rains were reported in the 
state this week, with heavy amounts 
indicated in the south plains. Further 
down in the state, particularly in the 
San Antonio-Uvalde section, the ex- 
tremely dry range condition has 
caused numerous feeders to move 
cattle out of the state to more fav- 
orable feeding areas. 

Feed prices were mostly unchanged 
this week, with the tone somewhat 
firmer. With the closing down of 
many soybean oil meal plants in the 
South as crushers run out of beans, 
a firmness in meal is indicated for 
the immediate future, trade sources 


report. 
Northwest 


Formula feed demand was slower 
in the Northwest this week, and some 
cutbacks were necessary. 

Turkey feed business was the main- 
stay for many manufacturers, as 
birds are now at their heaviest con- 
suming period and numbers are up 
considerably in the area. Minnesota 
hatcheries produced 22% more poults 
in May this year than they did in 


pages 82-84.) 


May last year, and the number of 
eggs in incubators on June 1 also 
was larger than a year earlier, the 
monthly hatchery report shows. 

A sharp drop in dairy feed volume 
is responsible for lighter over-all 
business for some mills. Lower egg 
prices which have caused poultrymen 
to cut back on feed purchases also 
is a factor in lighter demand. Egg 
prices are holding around 27@28¢ 
doz. for Grade A’s in the country. 
Sale of grower feeds for this year’s 
hatch continues fair, however. Ac- 
cording to the hatchery report, chick 
hatchings in Minnesota were up 
12% in the first five months of the 
year compared with a year ago. 

Hog feed business also has dropped 
off somewhat, although mills are 
still getting a fairly large portion of 
their business in this line. A reduc- 
tion in hog numbers in the area was 
confirmed by the spring pig crop re- 
port issued this week. 

Manufacturers indicated in most 
instances that June volume was fall- 
ing behind the tonnage done a year 
earlier, but a few noted that volume 
was about holding even with a year 
ago. 

Production held to two shifts, five 
days, at the larger plants, but some 
units were shut down. Backlogs of 
orders are very light. 


Central States 


Formula feed business did not 
have much bounce in the central 
states during the week ending June 
20, feed manufacturers reported, but 
the reasons were not immediately 
apparent. Some of the more general 
explanations ranged from too high 
feed prices to feeder uncertainty. 

Order backlogs ranged from none 
to two days, and a general slow-down 
seemed to be in order all along the 
line. Feed manufacturers, them- 
selves, reportedly were buying most 
ingredients in a hand-to-mouth man- 
ner, with the possible thought that 
prices might trend downward. Deal- 
ers, too, as well as feeders, were un- 
wilting to stock up on supplies. Farm- 
ers, it is believed, are watching de- 
velopments in Washington, particu- 
larly soil bank rulings, which might 
have a bearing on their outlook for 
the remainder of the year. 

Broiler markets are low currently, 
and this has cut down on optimism 
in that field. Molasses feeds for grass 
silage are moving well, and turkey 
feeds are expanding. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business was 
quiet during the week, and both 
country and terminal millers com- 
plained of the lack of new business. 

Dairy volume is off, and while 
turkey and broiler rations are hold- 
ing up quite well, the over-all volume 
seems to be down a bit. 

Demand for hay is good, as local 
hay in western Washington is almost 
a total loss, and there is a heavy 
truck movement of eastern Washing- 
ton hay to the west side. Rains in 
eastern Washington have affected 
the quality of the hay so that buyers 
are having to use inferior grades. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FLAVORSTAT ANIFEED ANTIOXIDANT FLAVORS 


(Patents Pending) 


New ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT flavors make any good feed ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT adds taste appeal and lasting pal- 

better—and keep it better—by inhibiting breakdown of flavor atability, enhancing and preserving the basic natural flavors 

and odor due to oxidation of fat-bearing nutrients. and aromas. All of these advantages are yours at a cost of only 
pennies per ton of feed. 


POULTRY-JOY 


CHICKEN & TURKEY FEED FLAVOR 


Imparts an unusually distinctive flavor to 
Poultry and Turkey feeds that the birds 
prefer to any other, as proved in free-choice 
feeding tests. Equally important, Poultry- 
Joy Flavorstat preserves the outstanding 
flavor and aroma of the feed during storage. 
You owe it to yourself—try it soon! 


PIG STARTER & HOG FEED FLAVOR 


For use in the finest “sweet tooth” types of 
Pig Starter feeds, Swine-Joy~Finvorstat is 
unsurpassed. For Grower and Fattener 
feeds, the use of this flavor (without sugar) 
is a “must” for taste appeal and Jasting 
palatability. Find out for yourself —send for 
a trial size order today! 


SESSALOM 


MOLASSES FEED FLAVOR 


Economical Sessalom Flavorstat boosts and 
stabilizes molasses flavor and aroma at the 
lowest possible cost. It is also outstanding 
for use as a solo flavor in all Calf Starter, 
Dairy Cattle and Beef Cattle feeds without 
molasses. Send for a free sample or small 
trial order—discover how superior this mo- 
lasses flavor booster really is! 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


FEED SALES DIV., DEPT. FS 


4 _ 3037 NORTH CLARK STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
make feed sales Please send me a FREE sample order of Anifeed Flavorstat 
mail this coupon today for free samples 0D Poultry-Joy 0 Swine-Joy OC Sessalom 
and discover what food-grade iii 
ANIFEED ANTIOXIDANT FLAVORS 
can do for your feeds! nai 
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Report Shows Sharp Drop in 
Alfalfa Meal Stocks, Output 


KANSAS CITY—A decline of near- 
ly 12% in stocks of dehydrated al- 
falfa as of June 1 was reported by 
the American Dehydrators Assn. this 
week. The inventory and production 
report of May 31, 1956, not only 
shows a decline of 11,900 tons in 
stocks below 1955 but also indicates 
1956 production at that point to be 
27,769 tons behind a year ago. 

In spite of these adverse supply 
conditions and the marked increase 
in inert gas storage capacity through- 
out the country, dehydrated alfalfa 
prices have been at a relatively low 
level since first cuttings began, the 
association points out. The range in 
which the market has fluctuated over 
the past six weeks at Kansas City is 
$35@40 sacked basis. 

Only areas to show an improve- 
ment in stocks going into this June 
were Kansas, Texas and the Pacific 


Coast-Arizona-Idaho section. 
other production areas 
decline. Making up a 
of the decline in production to June 
1, 1956, was Nebraska, where the 
season apparently was later starting 
than a year ago. The output decline 
in Nebraska to June 1 was nearly 
21,000 tons. Kansas was 9,600 tons 
behind a year ago at that point, in- 
dicating the sharp setback in first 
cutting yields influenced by the spot- 
ted alfalfa aphid infestation. 

Also released this week was an 
eye-opening report from USDA 
showing a 58% increase of produc- 
tion and utilization of dehydrated 
alfalfa over the past eight years. 
Starting in 1948-49, when production 
reached 732,200 tons, the increase in 
production has been steady through 
1955-56, when output was 1,159,000 
tons. 


All 
indicated a 
major portion 


Commenting on the menthly break- 
down of these figures, the ADA 
pointed out that 94% of last year’s 
crop was produced between May and 
October. During that time 63% of 
the crop was sold or disposed of, in- 
dicating to a certain extent the sell- 
ing pressure which is put on the 
product during the producing season. 
Average May-October production per- 
centage over the previous seven years 
was 88% of the total. 


MRS. JOHN STARK DIES 
ROCHESTER, MINN.—The death 
of Mrs. Veronica F. Stark, 63, wife 
of John Stark, chairman of the board 
of the Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
Kansas City, occurred at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., June 18. 
Mrs. Stark had entered the hospital 
a week earlier for an operation, and 
death was unexpected. The couple 
had been at the Starks’ summer home 
in Minnesota. Survivors in addition to 
Mr. Stark include a nephew, James 
Stark, 15, of the home, a sister and 

two brothers, all of Kansas City. 


Scientific advances in the field of animal and 
poultry nutrition have placed a premium on research 
in the development of more effective well-balanced 
rations. The extensive research program of Philip R. 


Here are some of the 


Park, Inc., manufacturers of MANAMAR “sea power” 


products, has contributed greatly to the nation-wide 
acceptance of MANAMAR feed supplements. 


These sea power supplements are a rich natural 
source of vitamin B-12, other B complex factors... 
and growth factors still unidentified... 


amino acids from fish proteins .. 


“sea” in research. 


and important trace 
minerals. Philip R. Park, Inc., has literally put the 


nutritional firsts resulting from 
Philip R. Park, Inc., research: 


®@ Mineral rich dehydrated kelp 


® Condensed Fish Solubles 


essential 


(Lassen Process) 
@ Fish liver concentrate 


@ Fish glandular hydrolysate 


® Ribo fish flour 


for complete data, analysis and 
product description, write... 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINE 


“Sea Power” 


Supplements 


145 West First Street, Dubuque, lowa 


Rains Brighten Corn, 
Soybean Prospects; 


Oats Outlook Spotty 


MINNEAPOLIS — Widespread 
rains in mid-June, that followed the 
extended period of record breaking 
high temperatures, improved the out- 
look for large acreages of corn, soy- 
beans and other crops just getting a 
good start, but came too late to 
overcome early season setbacks and 
the effects of the heat on fall and 
spring seeded small grains nearing 
maturity. 

According to the June 18 crop bulle- 
tin of Cargill, Inc., corn and soybeans 
have made excellent progress in most 
sections of the Corn Belt since the 
first week in June as a result of the 
early season heat wave and improved 
moisture supplies. The condition of 
both crops is generally good to excel- 
lent in the main producing areas. 

Early planted corn has been “laid 
by” in southern Kansas and cultivat- 
ing “the first and second time over” 
is active throughout the Midwest. 
Corn has already reached the knee- 
high stage in south central Minne- 
sota, the report states. 

With improved moisture conditions 
over wide areas of the southwestern 
states, planting of a substantial acre- 
age of grain sorghums has been ac- 
tively under way. Planting is nearly 
completed in Oklahoma and about 
three fourths completed in Kansas. In 
the drier areas of the four leading 
grain sorghum states, the report says, 
planting has been further delayed un- 
til moisture arrives. 


Oats Prospects Spotty 
Prospects for oats in the main 
producing areas are unusually spotty 
and definitely below the mostly good 
to excellent conditions that prevailed 
at this date in 1955. 


The outlook remains generally fa- 
vorable in the East Central states 
where moisture supplies have been 
adequate. However, the oat crop has 
taken a severe beating in the western 
half of the Corn Belt and in portions 
of the Upper Midwest as a result of 
the high temperatures and drying 
winds during early June. Crop dete- 
rioration has been heavy in dry areas 
of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
the Dakotas and Montana. In much 
of this territory, Cargill reports, 
stands are below normal and oats are 
heading on short straw. 

Prospects for spring barley have 
declined some recently in eastern 
Montana, western North Dakota and 
in some southern and central coun- 
ties of South Dakota, as a result of 
continued dry soils, record high tem- 
peratures and strong southerly winds. 
Elsewhere in the Upper Midwest, ac- 
cording to the report, the condition of 
the spring barley crop is generally 
good, depending on the amount of 
rainfall received, the stage of devel- 
opment at the time the hot weather 
occurred, and the extent of competi- 
tion from weeds. 


Kindstrom-Schmoll to 
Represent Agri-Tech 


KANSAS CITY—The Kindstrom- 
Schmoll Co. of Minneapolis has been 
named to represent Agri-Tech, Inc., 
in the Northwest, according to an 
announcement from Bruce Varney, 
Agri-Tech president. 

The Minneapolis firm will be rep- 
resentative in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and western 
Wisconsin on Agri-Tech’s line of de- 
hydrated alfalfa products, including 
Specules, Leaf-20 and Super Leaf- 
25. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
+ Distributors in the Midwest 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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DEMAND 


IN 
YOUR 
DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA! 


In flying a jet formation— or in blending alfalfa 
meal to exacting specifications — there’s no room for 
guesswork ... . mo margin for error. 


That is why the W. J. Small Company employs an elaborate 

system of modern checks and controls over each 
shipment of Smali’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. First, your 
order is carefully compounded and blended from meal 

that carries laboratory analyses. Then, to make 

doubly sure that you get precisely what you ordered, 

samples of your blend are sent back to the laboratory. 
Only when laboratory analysis proves that the samples 
meet or exceed your specifications is your order shipped 
. » « and backed by a written certification of quality. 


Our mission is to meet your specifications, and these 
are the precision methods we use. By these methods — 
and no other — can you be assured of uniform quality 

and never-changing eye appeal in your dehydrated alfalfa. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
1200 Oak St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Growth of Alabama’s Poultry Business | 


Cited at Industry-Wide Convention 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The rapid- 
ly expanding Alabama poultry indus- 
try is now past the $73 million-a-year 
level and threatens to displace cot- 
ton as the leading money crop in the 
state in a short time. 

This fact vas brought out during 
the fourth annual convention of the 
Alabama Poultry Industry Assn. held 
here June 12-14 with some 600 per- 
sons in attendance. 

Mays Montgomery, Athens poultry- 
man and president of the association, 
called attention to this fast growth 
of Alabama’s poultry industry and 
predicted that in 1956 the industry 
should exceed the $85 million mark. 

With cotton acreage being cut and 
with poultry on a steady rise in the 
state, he predicted that this industry 
—made up of producers, hatchery- 
men, feed dealers and processors— 
should do better in 1956 than in 1955. 

In 1955, Mr. Montgomery said, Ala- 
bama ranked seventh in the U.S. in 
the number of broilers produced—a 
total of 57,764,000. Eggs, farm chick- 
ens, turkeys and baby chicks also con- 
tributed to the growth, he said. 


Potential Still Great 

“The growth potential of the poul- 
try industry in the state still is 
great,” he declared. “Last year $22,- 
500,000 worth of eggs were imported. 
At present we are producing only 
60% of the eggs consumed in the 
state.” 

Mr. Montgomery said that he be- 
lieved Alabama has an “ideal situa- 
tion” for expanding this industry be- 
cause it has a desirable climate, ade- 
quate labor and small farms suited 
for poultry production. 

Among other convention speakers 
were S. K. Haynie, service manager 
for Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; 
Ivy W. Duggan, vice president of the 
Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta; Dr. 
Charles K. Laurent, head of the poul- 
try department, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Don M. Turnbull, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation, Kansas 
City, and Frank M. Frazier, executive 
vice president of the National Broiler 
Council, Richmond, Va. 


Service an Obligation 


Mr. Haynie, speaking for the feed 
industry, said in his talk he hoped 
to make the point that “service is a 
never-ending obligation of not only 
the feed man, but also the hatchery- 
man and the allied industries.” 

Outlining the tremendous growth 
of the livestock and poultry indus- 
tries in the South, Mr. Haynie cited 
notable contributions of the feed in- 
dustry to the growth of both indus- 
tries, and to the broiler industry in 
particular. He listed them as follows: 

1. Gained acceptance for a measur- 
ing stick to evaluate results, namely 
the unit cost of production. 

2. Introduced and underwrote the 


financing that made possible larger 
scale poultry operations. 

3. Through research has originat- 
ed many nutritional improvements 
and brings university and industry 
research into practical application. 

Since care and management of 
poultry and livestock have become 
the limiting factors in efficient, eco- 
nomical production of meat, milk end 


eggs, Mr. Haynie said, he proposed a | 
| plaining the alfalfa drying, grinding, 


positive service-selling program at 
every level to improve the general 
level of management. 
Financing Discussed 
Mr. Duggan told how Georgia 
financed a poultry growing industry 
which ranks bigger than any other 
agricultural enterprise in the state. 
As one of the reasons why the in- 
dustry has grown so fast Mr. Duggan 
listed “a willingness on the part of 
individuals, feed dealers, processors, 
hatcherymen, banks and others to 
(Continued on page 86) 


Renderers, USDA Aim 
To Expand Markets 


CHICAGO—Agreement on a pro- 
gram to develop and expand markets 
abroad for inedible tallow grease 
and proteins was executed last week 
in Washington between the Foreign | 
Agricultural Service, U.S. Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Renderers Assn., the regular | 
bulletin of the NRA relates. 

Surveys of the problems and pos- 
sibilities of developing new markets | 
in Japan, Korea, Spain, Italy, Aus- | 


tria, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Egypt will be studied. Projects in 
market research, market analysis, | 
sales promotion and related training | 
activities will be carried out under | 
this agreement. 
The administrator of the FAS has 
agreed to make available under the 
program foreign currencies equiva- 
lent to more than $52,000 while the 
NRA agreed to contribute $14,000. 
It is expected the first project un- 
der the agreement will begin around 
July 1. Richard B. Mortimer, Peter- 
son Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, president | 
of the NRA, and W. F. Beedle, | 
George W. Gooch Laboratories, Ltd., 
Los Angeles, will travel to Japan and 
Korea. The purpose of the trip will 
be to increase U.S. exports of inedible 
tallow and grease by explaining to | 
processors in the two countries new | 
uses for these products, and to iron 
out existing differences between U.S. 
exporters and foreign importers with | 
regard to quality standards, methods 
of shipment, sampling and analysis. 
Gwynn Garnett, administrator of | 
the FAS, congratulated the NRA on 


its cooperation in participating in the 
program, and Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of USDA, ina personal visit | 
with Mr. Mortimer, extended his 


best wishes for a successful trip. 


Students Visit Alfalfa . 
Dehydrating Plant 


MIDLAND, KANSAS—A group of 
agronomy and animal husbandry 
students from Iowa State College 
recently visited the Midland plant of 
the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. Calling themselves the 
“Traveling Ags,” the students are 
making a 6,500 mile tour of 18 
states in the US. 

W. A. Donnelly, vice president of 
National, conducted the students 
through the Midland facilities, ex- 


pelleting and sacking process and 
describing the storage of pellets un- 
der inert gas pressure. National has 
over 30,000 tons of dehydrated al- 
falfa gas storage space at Midland. 
A. R. McFadden, vice president of 
National, Kansas City, also welcomed 
the group. 

Leading the touring students is 
Dr. Bruce Taylor of the department 
of animal husbandry at Iowa State- 
and Dr. Frank Gardner of the de- 
partment of agronomy. From Midland 
the group went to Manhattan where 
they visited the new feed technology 
mill at Kansas State College. The 


| remainder of the trip will take them 
| as far south as Brownsville, Texas, 


east to Georgia and north to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Points of interest to be 


visited include the King Ranch in 
Texas, Gov. Talmadge’s farm in 


Georgia and President Eisenhower’s 
farm at Gettysburg, Pa. Eight col- 
lege credits are earned by the stu- 
dents on a 30-day tour. 


| Broiler Prices Drop; 


Placements Steady 


Delmarva broiler prices. slipped 
again this week to an average of 
19.04¢ lb. The week before the aver- 
age price paid on the farm was 19.11¢. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in the area at 
3,635,000 for last week were exactly 
the same as a week earlier and 2% 
above the level of a year ago. Settings 
at 3,929,000 were down 2% from the 
previous week and nearly the same as 
the same week of 1955. 

Delmarva growers marketed 3,772,- 
000 broilers during last week. This 
was 3% below the previous week but 
32% above the corresponding week 
last year when 2,864,000 were market- 
ed. Marketings were 105% of the 
average weekly placements 9 to 12 
weeks earlier. 

The average price of 20% broiler 
feed increased 14¢ a ton from the 
previous week to $100.37. 

Chick placements in 22 reporting 
states totaled 27,714,000 for the week 


| ending June 16. This was 1% more 


than the previous week and 19% 
more than during the same week a 
year ago. Egg settings in 22 states 


| totaled 36,331,000. This was 3% less 


than the previous week and 18% 
more than during the same week a 


| year ago. 


Stock Control of 
Fulton Bag Sold 


ATLANTA, GA.—A group of indus- 
trialists has purchased stock control 
of the 88 year old Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. The amount involved was 
approximately ten million dollars. 

Fulton operates nationwide with 
mills and bleachery located here and 
bag manufacturing plants in Atlanta, 
Savannah, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Dallas, New Or- 
leans and Los Angeles. 

A new board of directors was elect- 
ed including: Julius W. Abernethy, 
Newton, N.C.; David Berdon, New 
York City; I. T. Cohen, Atlanta; 
Thomas L. Kaplin, Toledo, Ohio; 
Joseph Karp, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jay 
Levine, New York City; Bernard A. 
Mitchell, Chicago; Moses Richter, Mt. 
Gilead, N.C.; A. A. Shuford, Jr., 
Hickory, N.C. and Herbert L. Werner, 
New York City. 

First action by the new board was 
to reelect the majority of officers of 
the old company to their former posi- 
tions. Mr. Abernethy was elected 
chairman of the board and Robert O. 
Arnold, president. Mr. Richter was 
named vice chairman of the board 
and treasurer and Mr. Mitchell was 
elected secretary and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Officers Reelected 


Reelected to their former positions 
in the company were: Jason M. Elsas, 
vice president and general manager, 
bag division, New Orleans, La.; Nor- 
man E. Elsas, viée president and gen- 
eral manager, mill division, Atlanta, 
and Clarence E. Elsas, vice president 
and general manager, fabrics division, 
Atlanta. 

E. A. Cronheim was elected to the 
post of assistant secretary and George 
L. Brogdon to the post of assistant 
treasurer. F. G. Barnet, St. Louis, and 
E. Monroe Hornsby, New York City, 
were both reelected vice presidents. 

The executive committee is headed 
by Mr. Mitchell and is composed of 
Messrs. Shuford, Werner, Richter, 
Karp and Levine. 

Mr. Mitchell emphasized the 
tremendous potential in the multiwall 
paper bag field. He said one of the 
things which attracted the new in- 
vestment group was the phenomenal 
growth of the paper bag industry, 
with its 1000% increase since World 
War II. 

Fulton’s headquarters for the mill 
and fabrics division will continue in 
Atlanta, while the bag division will 
continue to be directed from New 
Orleans. Along with its nine plants 
Fulton also maintains sales offices in 
New York City, Chicago, Oklahoma 
City, Phoenix, San Francisco and 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


in 


CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 

MARSHALL, OKLA.—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator Co. of Mar- 
shall has increased its capital stock 
to $500,000 and its term of existence 
20 years from June 12, 1956. 


pated in the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. golf outing June 11 at 
the Minnesota Valley Country Club—all looking surprisingly cool in spite of 
the 100° heat. The foursome at the left includes (left to right) Clifford Mark- 
uson, Farm Feed Manufacturing Co., Litchfield, Minn.; Albert Gustaveson, 
American Cyanamid Co., Chicago; M. A. Ryan, International Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, and Leo Baumgartner, Farm Feed Manufacturing Co. In the 


center picture are Frank T. Heffelfinger II (right) and John Pierson, both 
of King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis. Mr. Pierson shot a 79 to cop the 
low gross award. In the picture at the right are Harry Tyson, Northwestern 
National Bank; E. R. Beck, Chase Bag Co.; Roland M. Earl, Horton-Earl 
Co., and John Marfield, St. Cloud Milling Co., all of Minneapolis. Mr. Marku- 
son’s chin foliage, by the way, was not designed to insulate him from the 
heat—he’s growing it for Litchfield’s centennial celebration this summer. 


(Photos by Truman Fowler.) 
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NORTHWEST GOLFERS—Here are some of the 124 golfers who partici- ee 


CAPITAL COMMENT 


WASHINGTON-—-The drive of the 
grain trade to persuade the admin- 
istration to reverse the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sales policy for 
grain exports as announced on April 
6, 1956, is still on dead center, not- 
withstanding acute pressure on top 
Republican political centers here. 

The trade request is for a cash 
subsidy on grain exports whereby 
the trade would be put into the open 
market for supplies. (Feedstuffs, 
June 16, page 81.) 

Viewing the trade activities from 
the sidelines, one sees the activities 
as little more than undisciplined sor- 
ties by special interests without re- 
gard for the over-all good of the 
private grain marketing machinery. 

The situation has‘ reached a place 
where every partial or provincial in- 
terest is sending to Washington 
small pressure groups, all convening 
on the GOP political headquarters to 
urge that potent office to force Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, to accept the cash subsidy pro- 
posal. 

In brief, the private trade staff 
work on this job is, to put it mildly, 
bad. But that is typical of the grain 
trade and perhaps to its credit. It 
is no fascist organization. 


USDA Staff Work 

On the other hand, all of the sep- 
arate proposals from the divergent 
groups of the trade are being sub- 
jected to intensive staff work at 
USDA. One USDA official—an old 
hand at this game—tells this report- 
er that this cash subsidy proposal 
has been the object of the most ef- 
fective and intensive staff study that 
he has ever seen. Some of the pro- 
posals sent to USDA by the trade 


Users all agree: 


winsteo Kote - Matic 


brings in more 
Feed Mill Profits! 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa 
Bale Shredder attracts repeat 
baled alfalfa shredding and grind- 
ing business by saving mill labor 
time and annoying customer ka 
Gravity-fed bale shreds quickly 
and hay blows into hammermill at 
capacities to 6 tons an hour! 
Enclosed, dust-free operation. 
Needs but 4 feet square space and 
only 5 HP motor. Learn how 
ROTO-MATIC steadily taps profits 
for your mill. Get Bulletin 101— 
free. 


LAKELAND 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT co. 
118 Third Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


By Jehn Cipperly 


have been explored and worked out 
to ther extreme economic possibili- 
ties, and they do not stand the ulti- 
mate test of the goals of the admin- 
istration or those of Secretary Ben- 
son. 

In the meantime, the wheat mar- 
ket has been cross-whipped by re- 
ports of an immediate approval of 
the trade cash subsidy proposal and 
others which see little more than a 
subsidy in kind. A new wrinkle seems 
to have been added this week in the 
trade objectives wherein USDA 
might sell its wheat stocks on a bid 
subsidy basis. 


To the grain trade officials this 
must be old hat since it was vigor- 
ously advocated by one of the most 
competent members of the export 
fraternity many years ago when the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tiori came into operation and also 
was advocated under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. The major 
bureaucratic objection at that time 
was that it might provide a “wind- 
fall” for the buyer. Windfall, it 
seems, must be seen as synonymous 
with a profit in the eyes of not only 
bureaucrats but members of Con- 
gress who are now throwing the fear 
of the national legislature into the 
judgment of USDA as it studies the 
cash subsidy proposal. 


“Do-or-Die Effort” 


This week saw the grain trade 
spend its maximum effort to hold the 
private trade grain marketing ma- 
chinery in some major position in 
the grain business. It is nothing less 
than a do-or-die effort by the trade. 
Missing this goal, it may be con- 
templated that the private trade 
marketing machinery can collapse 
and the CCC will take over the en- 
tire sale of U.S. agricultural surpluses 
for an indefinite time or possibly 
during the lifetime of readers of 
Feedstuffs. 


The sad point is that at this criti- 
cal moment in this situation, the 
trade is beset by guerrilla concepts 
rather than a concentrated effort to 
set forth its position. One major ex- 
ception must be made for the Grain 
Trade Council, which has tried des- 
perately to keep the problem on a 
top level economic level whereby it 
could convince the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the cash subsidy 
proposal was not only sound but not 
more expensive than present sales 
methods of USDA and would but- 
tress the private trade marketing 
machinery in these hard times. 

But, notwithstanding all the wild 
reports that shower the trading mar- 
kets, there is as of this time no rea- 
son for any optimism that the cash 
subsidy or subsidy in kind proposal 
will be accepted by the administra- 
tion. The fact that the trade repre- 
sentatives have now bypassed USDA 
and are going to the White House 
level is the best indication of their 
fears that their case is not likely of 
success without the added ingredient 
of political influence. 


— 


TO BUY FEED FIRM 

CHARLES CITY, IOWA—A group 
of farmers has taken an option to 
purchase the Triangle Feed & Grain 
Co. here for $65,000. Robert Frisbie, 
Russell Winterink and Donald Fluhr- 
er said they plan to form the Charles 
City Farmers Cooperative. Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond F. Wolfe are present 
owners of the firm. 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— ferry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Soybean Meal Futures 


Turn Down Sharply 


MEMPHIS—After two weeks of 
sharp gains, soybean oil meal futures 
prices hit the skids at the Memphis 
Board of Trade June 18 and ended 
the week on June 20 as much as 
$2.40 ton lower. 

The sharp sell-off was in sympathy 
with a break in soybeans, lower oils 
and some profit-taking from specula- 
tive longs, dealers at Memphis said. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed the week on June 20 with 
losses across the board, extending 
from 75¢ to $2.40 ton. Nearby July 
was the big loser. Other losses ran 
as much as $2.20 a ton. the prices 
are compared with the closings on 
June 13. 

Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal also declined across the board. 
They extended from 75¢ to $2.20 ton. 

Nearby July cottonseed oil meal 
posted a gain of 85¢ ton during the 
week, while other positions lost as 
much as 75¢ ton. Activity was limited 
and volume down. 
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150 Attend Chicago 
Feed Club Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—Close to 150 members 
and guests attended the spring golf 
outing of the Chicago Feed Club, 
held at the Rolling Green Country 
Club June 18, with 99 participating 
in golf. 

Top golfer of the day was Arthur 
A. Glatz, Chase Bag Co., Chicago, 
with a low net of 70. He was fol- 
lowed with a second low net score of 
72 by Ralph W. Loy, Master Feed & 
Seed Co., Madison, Wis., and George 
F. Barrett, Chicago Feed Ingredient 
Co., with a net 73. Russell Paarlberg, 
Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, 
Ind., took the first “armchair” award. 

R. C. Becker, Cereal By-Products 
Co., president of the club, presided 
at the evening banquet. Awarding the 
prizes was Mel A. Jurgens, Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. The scores and 
handicaps were computed by .N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co. 

The next golf outing of the club 
is set for Sept. 18 at Olympia Fields 
Country Club here. 


@PRUEN’S + FRUEN’S F 


WHITE OATS. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam p ) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 


FEED TRADE 


For Money-Saving Dairy Feeds 
You Need 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 


WHITE OATS 


MIXERS' COARSE GROUND WHITE OATS. . . now truly 
“coarse ground" for best results in dairy feeds. Its uniform 

uality and unquestioned nutritional value give the dairyman 
the real feeding results he needs for sustained production at a 
price he can afford to pay. And, in order to thrive, the dairy 
cow's complicated digestive system needs the feeding values 
found only in a product like MIXERS' COARSE GROUND 


Ask for samples and delivered prices. 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds under 
your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
ERUEN'S » FRUEN'S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN'S* 


ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
FLAX SCREENINGS 

ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED 
OATS 

OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 2%% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
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\ 
WHITE OATS 
Dany BRAND COARSE GROUND 
CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
| OATS 
CORN OATS PELLETS 
| (Corn-Oats) 
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No Compulsory 


Poultry Inspection 
Legislation Seen 


WASHINGTON —It is distinctly 
improbable that any compulsory 
poultry inspection legislation will 
clear Congress this year. 

This became apparent this week 
during hearings before the Senate 
Agriculture Sub-committee, under the 
chairmanship of Sen. Earl Clements 
(D., Ky.). 

Sen. Clements, who was expected 
to go down the line for the contro- 
versial labor proposal that the poul- 
try inspection service be included 
within the meat inspection service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
changed his ideas after the recent 
Kentucky primary election. This 
switch is seen as one which will keep 
any such legislation from clearing 
Congress by the July 15 adjourn- 
ment deadline. 

The opening of the hearings on 
legislation to bring about compulsory 
inspection of poultry in interstate 
commerce and in certain major urban 
market areas on destination receipt 
even within intrastate deliveries saw 
the retreat of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee from its position of giving the 
Food & Drug Administration control 
over the poultry inspection. 

Before the sub-committee, Earl 
Butz, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, set forth a strong recommenda- 
tion for the bill introduced by Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) which pro- 
posed compulsory inspection of poul- 
try and turkey shipments in inter- 
state commerce under regulations 
and control administered by the 
USDA. 

The Aiken measure reflects the 
studied opinion of Mr. Butz, who told 
the committee that the attack on 
this problem should be gradual so 
that the entire poultry industry 
would not be upset by any nearby 
deadline for compulsory inspection. 
The Aiken measure was designed to 
give the poultry processing plants 
ample time to bring their plants and 
equipment into line so that they 
could comply with the federal pro- 
posal. 


Kansas City Elevator 
Workers Get Pay Hike 


KANSAS CITY — Settlement of 


terms in the labor contract of the - 


grain terminal elevator employees of 
the Kansas City market occurred 
June 21. The agreement included a 
10¢ wage increase immediately and 
another 10¢ hike effective June 1, 
1957. 

Yet to be settled is the flour mill- 
ing phase of the negotiations. At a 
meeting late June 21, the flour mill 
members of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers voted to seek 
similar wage boosts as the elevator 
men. 

To determine this point the repre- 
sentatives of the flour mills and 
union officials were in session the 
morning of June 22. Involved in these 
negotiations are the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Rodney Milling 
Co., International Milling Co. and 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. Sep- 
arate talks are being held with Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

J. A. Leveridge, vice president of 
the AFL union, said that the flour 
mill workers probably would strike 
if settlement was not reached by 
June 25. 


Feeder Credit Group 
To Meet Sept. 6 


MINNEAPOLIS — The National 
Feeder Finance Credit Group has an- 
nounced plans to meet Sept. 6 at 
Breezy Point, Pelican Lake, Brainerd, 
Minn. 

R. Lindholm is executive secretary 
of the group. 


Donold B. Lourie 


R. Douglas Stuart 


QUAKER OATS CHANGES—Donold B. Lourie, president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., has been named chief executive officer, succeeding John Stuart. 
Mr. Stuart’s resignation has been accepted by the company’s board of dir- 
ectors, effective Sept. 12. Mr. Lourie will, however, take over his new duties 
immediately. R. Douglas Stuart will become chairman on Sept. 12. He re- 
signed as president and vice chairman in 1953 to become ambassador to Canada, 
a position which he recently relinquished. Howard Hall, president of the 
Iowa Manufacturing Co., Iowa Steel & Iron Works and Amana Refrigeration 
Co., was elected a director to succeed Frederick H. Scott. 


Arsanilic Acid Cleared 
For Use in Hog 
Feed Concentrates 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Arsa- | 


nilic acid, growth stimulant for poul- 
try feeds and complete hog feeds, 


has now been cleared for use in hog | 


EJ. | reported by South Dakota State Col- 


feed concentrates, according to 
Matson, director of scientific 
tions for Abbott Laboratories. 

Until now, arsanilic acid has been 
recommended for use only in com- 
plete hog feeds. The new use of the 
substance in hog feed concentrates 
greatly increases its usefulness to 
feed manufacturers, Mr. Matson 
said, since it is estimated that three 
fourths of all manufactured hog feeds 


rela- 


are of the concentrate or supple- 
ment type. 

The level of arsanilic acid that 
can be used in hog concentrates 


varies with the protein level—rang- 
ing from .02% in a 20% protein con- 
centrate to .05% in a 34-45% pro- 
tein concentrate. When fed 


more than 90 grams of arsanilic acid 


per ton of total feed. Labeling 4 | pacities for 42 years and was at one 
sub- | 


structions (which need not be 
mitted for further approval) may be 
obtained from Abbott Laboratories, 
Mr. Matson said. 

Dr. Douglas Frost, head of nu- 
trition research for Abbott, told feed 
manufacturers that good production 


controls are necessary to achieve 
maximum benefits from arsanilic 
acid in hog concentrates. Problems 


of toxicity due to improper mixing, 
he said, can be avoided by use of 
the rapid colorimetric test—approved 
by the American Association of Agri- 
cultural Chemists. This method 
enables feed manufacturers to main- 
tain close control by determining the 


with | 
grain, these concentrates provide not | 


show that arsanilic acid works with 
antibiotics in protection against 
scours, Dr. Frost said. In addition, he 
said, this growth stimulant is noted 
for its sparing effect on antibiotics. 

Early work with arsanilic acid in 
hog feed concentrates was done by 
Dr. L. E. Hanson of the University 
of Minnesota. Other work, recently 


| lege, shows arsonic acids offer pro- 


mise to hog growers in areas troubled 
with seleniferous grains, Dr. Frost 
said. Arsanilic acid fed in concen- 
trates with grain counteracted the 
selenium poisoning, stepped up gains 
12% and reduced feed requirements 
from 383 to 337 Ib. per 100 Ib. of 
gain. 


H. W. Turner, Former 


Chase Salesman, Dies 


KANSAS CITY—Harold W. Turn- 
er, 77, long a sales representative 
of the Chase Bag Co. at Kansas City, 
died at his home here June 19. 

Born in St. Joseph, Mo., he joined 
the Kansas City branch of Chase in 
1904. He worked in various sales ca- 


time sales manager of the Kansas 
City branch. He retired in 1946. 


| 


More Spencer Kellogg 
Stock Traded; 
“Mystery Buyer’ Seen 


BUFFALO — Increased sales turn- 
over of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change may indicate that a “mystery 
buyer” who has been buying his way 
into the Buffalo company is at work 
again. 

Twenty thousand shares of Spencer 
Kellogg were traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange June 19, and 
trade opened on a block of 4,100 
shares on June 20. 

The pattern of the “mystery buyer” 
came to light last March. When the 
price of the stock gets down to a 
certain level, the buyer steps in and 
buys heavily until the price is pushed 
up. Then he backs away for a time, 
starting all over again when the price 
eases off. 

Now it is estimated that the “mys- 
tery buyer” has accumulated more 
than 200,000 shares of Spencer Kel- 
logg’s 1,222,000 outstanding shares. 

Some investment analysts now be- 
lieve the “mystery buyer” has ac- 
cumulated enough Spencer Kellogg 
stock to “show his hand” and that 
he will soon step forward with a de- 
mand for a voice in the company’s 
management or an offer to acquire 
the rest of the stock. 

The buyer so far, it is said, has 
carefully covered his tracks. The 
stock is bought in brokers’ names, 
and the company can’t trace its own- 
ership. 

Spencer Kellogg has a book value 
of about $38 a share. It is believed 
that the stock would command at 
least $30 a share in any outright 
acquisition or merger. It is currently 
selling at around $23 a share. 


Pillsbury Salesmen 


Attend 2-Week School 


CLINTON, IOWA—Twenty new 
feed salesmen for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
recently attended a two-week in- 
doctrination school in Clinton, Iowa, 
according to George O. Morris, di- 
rector of sales training. 

The new men are those who have 
been recently added to Pillsbury’s 
field sales organization. They came to 
Clinton from California, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Wisconsin, Virginia, 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and Puerto Rico. 

The indoctrination program is part 


| of a 40-week on-the-job training peri- 


od for all new salesmen in the feed 
division. Another class for new Pills- 
bury salesmen is slated for July 9 in 
Clinton. 


Official Anniversary Celebration 


Of Pure Food Act Set for June 27 


WASHINGTON — Official cere- 
monies marking the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the first federal 


| pure food and drugs act and the 


amount of arsanilic acid in any mix. | 


Hog growers should also be cau- 
tioned that the growth stimulant is 
not a substitute for good manage- 
ment, Dr. Frost said. To get the best 
results from 
growers should keep in mind that 
(1) a plentiful supply of water should 
be available; (2) well balanced ra- 
tions and high quality grains are im- 
portant; and (3) proper feeding of 
grains with concentrates is import- 
ant. 

Self-feeding tests have shown that 
pigs can balance their own rations, 
he noted, but such factors as low 
quality or impalatable grain can 
cause increased consumption of con- 
centrates with the resulting danger 
of arsanilic acid toxicity. 

College and feed industry tests 


arsanilic acid, he said, | 


| ficial 


meat inspection act, termed the 
“most important peacetime legisla- 
tion in U.S. history,” will be held in 
Washington June 27. 

The day-long meeting, for which 


been registered, will be sponsored 
jointly by the Food Law Institute; 
Association of Food and Drug Offi- 
cials of the U.S.; Association of Of- 
Agricultural Chemists; U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare; and Meat Inspection 
Branch, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Morning and afternoon sessions 
are scheduled at the departmental 
auditorium, Constitution Ave. be- 
tween 12th and 14th Sts., with a 
luncheon at the Willard Hotel and 
anniversary banquet at the Mayflow- 


| er Hotel. 


Participating in the anniversary 


program will be Paul Martin, Cana- 
dian minister of health, and the fol- 
lowing U.S. government officials, 
secretary of health, education and 
welfare Marion B. Folsom; secretary 
of agriculture Ezra Taft Benson; 
postmaster general Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield; commissioner of food and 
drugs George P. Larrick; Rep. J. 


| Percy Priest; Dr. A. R. Miller, meat 
an attendance of 800 has already | 


inspection branch, department of 
agriculture. Talks also will be given 
by Mrs. Theodore Chapman, presi- 
dent, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; William F. Schnitzler, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and Charles 
B. Shuman, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Among industry representatives 
scheduled to speak are G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc.; Charles 
Wesley Dunn, Food Law Institute; 
Porter Jarvis, Swift & Co.; John T. 
Connor, Merck & Co.; Charles G. 
Mortimer, General Foods Corp.; 
James Hill, Sterling Drug, Inc.; Roy 
G. Lucks, California Packing Corp. 
and H. Gregory Thomas, Chanel, Inc. 


g « =e 
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Ask the 
| MERCK MAN 


Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients or 
giving your formulations the advantages of recent dis- 
coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 


place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 


service experience with micronutrients and therapeutic 
4 agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on your problem 
r next time he calls, or contact him through the Merck 
sales office nearest: you. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 
NIACIN 


to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


Modern broiler rations supply more calories per pound NIACIN in Grams per ton 
of feed. So, today’s broilers make greater and faster 
gains on less feed. With the greater energy content of 
these new rations, overall feed intake is decreased. 


Therefore, to assure the required vitamin intake, these gt 
rations must contain higher vitamin levels. STANDARD 
Take advantage of latest research by adding MERCK BROILER 
NIACIN or one of the Merck multivitamin mixtures . weve ) 
containing niacin. These are available for all types of y 
poultry and livestock rations—designed for precision he 
in handling and economy in shipping and storing. a r (— 
“leas 


NIACIN 


. FOR HIGH CALORIC 


MERCK 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


= 
| 
| | 
j 


FEED 
FABLES 


It's strange but progress in feed nutrition, like in other things, often 
meets with solid opposition at first. 


Some farmers refused to use tankage for years ‘cause they said 
it was made only from diseased animals and that's what caused cholera. 

When hammer mills were first introduced, there were those who 
insisted that hammer mills started a disease caused by splintering the 
oats to needle-like sharpness which in turn perforated or irritated the 
intestines of the pigs. 


The so-called "baby pig disease" struck in lowa about the time 
that antibiotics were introduced and antibiotics were blamed for the 
trouble by a great many. The comin’ of Stilbestrol brought warnings 
from many who didn't know anything about the ingredient. 


But so it has been always, and so it will ever be! 


When automobiles were first introduced, local legislation was 
enacted against them in many towns by ordinances forbidding them 
to enter the city limits; enacted at the insistence of local merchants, 
because they frightened the horses that brought the farmers to town. 
Telephone brigades were organized in some counties and as the driver 
drove down the road and a hen or a flock of hens crossed in front of him 
as they always did, if he didn't stop to pay the farmer's price for the 
unfortunate laggards (and a good price, too, by the way) he would 
be stopped by road barricades or with shotguns within the next 
mile or so. 

There are just a lot of people who, when they hear the rumbling 


of the wheels of progress, mistake it for the thunder of a gathering 
storm. 


Top Hammernmiills for 
Custom Grinding ... 


“MASTER” 


55 to 140 
HP. 


Instant Screen 
Change from 
Service Floor 


“AJACGS” 


20 to 150 
H.P. 


Quick 


Screen Change 


BOTH ARE QUALITY PRODUCTS OF 


MACHINE WORKS 


46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. Dept. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


TRADE MARK REG. 


known 
nutritional f 


ire for sa™mP 


READING, 


Write or Wi 


LABORATORIES PA. 


ZELLERS’ 


Commodity Experts Explore Quality 
Of Service at Chicago Conference 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—How to improve the 
quality of services rendered by com- 
modity solicitors was explored by 
200 solicitors and commodity experts 
at the first commodity conference 
June 13-14, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the Associ- 
ation of Grain Commission Mer- 
chants. Twenty-nine commission 
houses, with representatives from all 
over the country, took part in the 
afternoon sessions, which were held 
at the Union League Club here. 

The meeting brought experts and 
novices in commodity trading togeth- 
er to explore the problems and tech- 
niques of soliciting for trades. Board 
of Trade spokesmen believe that steps 
taken to improve the quality of such 
soliciting can indirectly increase the 
volume of futures trading. Notable 
among the solicitors present were 
representatives of securities houses, 
and interest in better serving their 
securities clients by guiding them to 
intelligent use of commodity futures 
markets was apparent. 

Several subjects of an educational 
nature were presented and among 
the speakers were: Paul F. McGuire, 
Board of Trade member, who spoke 
on “Profit Opportunities in Commod- 
ities’; Craig Smith, Longstreet Ab- 
bott & Co., “Building a Permanent 
Commodity Business,” and William 
E. Casselman, D.C.A., Inc., Chicago, 
“How to Solicit Commodity Ac- 
counts.” A panel discussion which 
studied how solicitors can service 
commodity accounts was moderated 
by Ben Raskin, Daniel F. Rice & Co.; 
Paul E. Berry, Board of Trade mem- 
ber, and Wilbert E. Huge, Central 
Soya Co., Inc., were panelists. 

Chairmen for the afternoon ses- 
sions were Richard M. Withrow, 


Lamson Bros. & Co., and Frank A. 
Jost, Jr., Dean Witter & Co. The con- 
ference was concluded with a ban- 
quet the evening of June 14. Julius 
Mayer, Continental Grain Co., presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, presided. 
Speaker for the evening was Harold 
Bache, Bache & Co., Chicago. 


Better International Trade Sought 

Mr. Bache urged that the nations 
of the world act to remove the main 
obstacles which hamper internation- 
al trading in commodity futures. He 
suggested that the objective might 
be reached through a broadening of 
the recent plan of John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, that would use 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion as a vehicle for economic bet- 
terment 

“I would go a step further than 
Secretary Dulles,” Mr. Bache told 
the assemblage of leading members 
of the grain trade. “I recommend 
that the South East Treaty Organ- 
ization be adapted to the same end 
—to stimulate production, distribu- 
tion and consumption of commodities 
by eliminating artificial trade bar- 
riers and deriving the greatest bene- 
fit from the free commodities ex- 
changes,” he declared. 

The commodity futures markets 
are a truly American contribution to 
stability and confidence, Mr, Bache 
stated. He added that the free flow 
of commodities aided by the mar- 
keting facilities of organized com- 
modity exchanges have materially 
contributed to the continuing rise in 
our standards of living and have 
favorably affected the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Bache then pointed out that 
the U.S. is currently spending millions 
of dollars on trade fairs throughout 
the world. “I suggest that we intro- 
duce a new slant,” he asserted, “by 


the Worry-Wart 


His big problem is nutrition—are his 
animals getting too little, too much, 
too strong or too weak? He worries 
about vitamins like some folks worry 
about money. 

Even the worry-wart enjoys peace-of- 
mind when he feeds Archer Booster 
Feeds. He knows there is no better bal- 
anced feed . . . none finer! The Worry- 
Wart becomes a buyer at the store that 
sells Archer Booster Feeds. 


MORAL: No matter what feed store 
type you sell to, you’ll make him hap- 
pier... make him a better customer 
with Archer Booster Feed. 


Archer-Danieis- 
Midland Co. 
Feed Sales Offices: 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
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exporting our concept of market 
freedom via commodity exchanges to 
the free people of the world. Let us 
show the leaders of Europe and Asia 
q} how the commodity exchanges can 
q lead to the formation of truly world 
i markets and how free world mar- 
kets can contribute to the peace and 
} prosperity of people everywhere.” 


Commodity Exchange Network 


The ideal situation would be to 
have a world network of commodity 
exchanges to stabilize prices, stimu- 

i lating the flow of commodities in 
world trade, Mr. Bache said. But the 
present situation, he added, is far 
from ideal because of exchanges pro- 
hibited by government edict — ex- 
changes manipulated by government 
to an extent which destroys their 
usefulness — currency regulations 
which impede or stop the free flow of 
commodities—bulk buying and sell- 
ing commodities by government 
which make it impossible for the 
q exchange to carry out its function— 
' government price support policies 
; which throttle the work of the ex- 
4 change—and export or import sub- 
sidies which distort supply and de- 
mand. 
“I think it is of great significance 
that the council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which met in 
Paris just a few days ago, decried 
governmental] measures that restrict- 
ed the freedom of importers and ex- 
porters to negotiate freely the terms 
| of their transactions,” Mr. Bache 
! told the gathering. The council, at 
i the same time, stated it would ask 
the United Nations to study the pos- 
sibility of removing the main obsta- 
cles which hamper international trad- 
ing in commodity futures, he noted. 

However he pointed out, a recent 
favorable development may have deep 
implications, Several nations which 

f are burdened with various types of 
currency controls have modified these 
controls to the extent that commer- 
cia] interests in commodities futures 
can make remittances abroad, for 


Bs Sccsocet | GET MORE CUSTOMERS -- MORE SALES -- MORE PROFITS 


CARRY YOUR BUSINESS TO 


MORE |\\(|/| CUSTOMERS WITH 


‘ 


A SECO '"ALL-IN-ONE”’ 


PORTABLE FEED MILL 


dom. 

Mr. Bache concluded: “We can’t ; - 

expect free enterprise to function Average custom mills and feed stores report additional net profits of from $1300 to 
properly unless we make it free— _IN. 

a ond thet is a truism which agelies to $2000 per month with the SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORTABLE FEED MILL. 

| Sing hen Agere i pede We By going direct to your customers, both in-store and territory sales of supplements and 

have a job of education to do in this feed items are greatly increased—you can serve bigger area—hold customers by giv- 
country and I believe we can be of . 

to cur ing better service and knowing their needs—get new customers easier—give complete 

| _— on the farm feed service—with greater volume and greater profits for you! 


i VACATION TRIP 


9B. HUMBOLDT, NEB. — Henry K. HERE’S WHY THE SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORTABLE DOES IT BETTER! 


Seits, vice president in charge of 


sales for the O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- @ SECO SUPERIOR HAMMERMILL—20-inch width | @ CORN SHELLER—optional equipment. 
boldt and Beatrice, Neb., and Mrs. with 411%" curved screen length . . . provides 
fmm Seits have returned from a vacation capacity up to 30% mere than most portable © © TWIN BAGGING ATTACHMENT. 
trip to the East Coast. Mr. Seits, mills . . . exclusive SECO design prevents all 
who is president of the Nebraska slugging from blocks of hay and roughage... | @ CONSTRUCTION—made for years of trouble-free 
| branch of the Traveler’s Protective uses less power. service . . . single unit electrically welded and 
ssn. of America, attended the na- reinforced throughout. 
the organization 1/3 less than ordinary portable 
at Baltimore. Mr. and Mrs. Seits also ‘ @ ELECTRICALLY BALANCED—mill rotor unit. 
spent some time in New York City. @ POWER—186 h.p. Chrysler gasoline or LP. gos latte endl 


engine—93 h.p. diesel (optional). 
@ MIXING—fast and accurate... assuring balanced for over 25 years Southern Equipment Company hos 


feeds. it, manufactured and distributed fine quality mill machin- 
AMSCO ay bags. a ae pamey Hem 20 to 26 ery. Today, SECO has everything ‘for any feed mill and 


Brand provides ports and repair service unequalled jin the 
High Grade @ TRUCK—wunit mounts on 154-inch wheelbase. industry. We will fly parts and labor anywhere in our 
MEAT & BONE SCRAPS — TANKAGE territory. 
50% Protein 60% Protein @ FEED TABLE—adjustable—hydraulic controlled. . : 
| @ MOLASSES—heated _ Let us show you how the SECO “ALL-IN-ONE” PORT- 
Carloads and Truckloads ne ABLE FEED MILL can mean bigger volume and — 
We BUY Cracklings and Dried Blood @ CONVEYOR—3 speed drag type (clutch con- for your business. WE ARRANGE EASY TERMS—WRI 
and offering trolled). OF WIRE US TODAY! 
| AMERICAN MILL SERVICE @ AUGER FEEDER—from concentrate hopper. 
an ve. inne automatic relief for bulk 
Telephone FEderal 3-0571 sales. + — | am interested in the SECO “All-In-One” Portable 


Feed Mill 1 
1 am interested in other mill equipment [) 
1 am interested in information about protected decler 


“Seco... equipment of tomorrow--auailable today!” 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dry YEAST City 
WOR FOUR AN 
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Ken King, Diamond Hatchery manager 
at Mooreland, ind., compares notes 
with Farm Serviceman Bob Thomas 
(in truck). 


This is one of a series of ads featuring good businessmen 
who have doubled their tonnage with the Honegger Program. 


Exclusive territory franchises still available 
in some areas. Some aggressive dealer will 
double his tonnage in your area with 
Heneggers’ Big “H” Feed Franchise. It 
might as well be you ! 


Watch for a series of Ads 
featuring Good Businessmen who 
have doubled their tonnage 

with the Honegger Program. 


| 
FR 
: archery 


Diamond Hatchery 
Moureiand, indiane 


— April 25, 1956 
Dear Mr. Rolf: 


Your records will show that Diamond 
Hatchery has more than doubled its ton-" 
nage since we started selling the 
Honegger Program. 


We always ask farmers to try a Honeg- 
ger feeding program with either their 
poultry, hogs or cattle. Then when they 
see the extra income they get, it isn't 
long before they feed ALL their poultry 
and livestock the Honegger Way. 


Our biggest tonnage increase has been 
from steady customers who have branched 
out when they discovered, as we have, |. 
that the Honegger Program WILL REALLY 
DO THE JOB! 


Sincerely yours, 


Kenneth King, Mgr. 


it's NET EABANINGS that cat! 


WITH | 


HONEGGER FEEDS 


Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete feeding 
programs that help increase your tonnage. The Honegger line is 
a “profit-package” backed by continuous research and a rapidly 
increasing number of enthusiastic users. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock and poultry 
equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, Honegger dealers 
have a source of supply which features unequalled dealer service. 
Your customers will come to depend on you as their one-stop 
dealer for all poultry and livestock programs. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, Wlinois, features electronic 
controls for speed and accuracy, with “ ingredient selection 
and all bulk handling throughout the plant for top efficiency and economy. 
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HONEGGERS' "EGG FACTORY™ 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ exclusive “Egg 
Factory” program in his area. This is a plan featuring the nationally 
famous Honegger Leghorn, the Honegger Poultry House and other 
Farm Buildings and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. 
What a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, in 
only a year’s time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra profit 
plus. There’s no additional investment on your part ... and what 
a perfect tie-in for your livestock and poultry feed business. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where practical feeding, manage- 
ment and disease control practices are developed and demonstrated. Dealers 
find that a tour of Honeggers’ by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


ME GGER P 
| . 
| WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE...YOU CAN DO ALSO; 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAN 
| 
ty 
| 
| 
& MILLING DIV, FAIRBURY. ILL. . BREEDER HATCHERY DIV., FORREST, ILL. 
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CITRUS: 
PULP 


YOUR CUSTOMERS KNOW 
OUR PRODUCTS 


Florida Citrus Pulp is sold throughout the eastern 
part of the United States and is advertised in leading 
farm publications covering that area. Your customers 
read our ads. They ask us for information on dealers 
in their territory. 


Here is an accepted, proven cattle feed, well adver- 
tised, with a ready market—more than 285,000 tons 
sold last year. Get your share of this profitable sales 
volume—now! Write for information on a dealership 
for Florida Citrus Pulp. 


P. O. Box 1459, Winter Haven, Florida Dept. H 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTR 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADIN 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKST 


1429 WALNUT 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


WESTERN CONDENSING PARTY—The Embassy Room of the Morrison 
Hotel was the scene of a cocktail party given by Western Condensing Co. 
at the recent American Feed Manufacturers Association convention in Chicago. 
Enjoying a snack above are: Maurice Stack, feed sales manager of the host 
company, Appleton, Wis.; Larry Halbach, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; 
Larry Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles Garrett, Farmers 
Produce Co., Rogers, Ark.; Fred Hessel, Cooperative GLF Exchange, Buf- 
falo, and Dr. C. D. Caskey, Cooperative Mills, Baltimore, Md. The whey 
products manufacturer reported that over 300 guests attended the party. 


Globe Milling Co. Buys 
Hubbleton, Wis., Mill 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—S. C. 
Northrop, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, has an- 


nounced that his company has pur- 
chased the feed mill of the Auer 
Braun Lumber Co. at Hubbleton, Wis. 

The Globe firm will take posses- 
sion July 1 and will operate the busi- 
ness as the Hubbleton Feed Mill. The 
lumber company will continue to op- 
erate its lumber and coal divisions 
as in the past. 

The Hubbleton Feed Mill will con- 
tinue to grind feed for farmers of 
the community and will handle a 
complete line of poultry, dairy and 
hog feeds as well as fertilizers and 
seeds. 

The mill will be managed by Har- 
old Rettschlag of Hubbleton and the 
assistant manager will be Carl Eg- 
gert of Reeseville, both men being 
long time employees. They will be 
under the direct supervision of Ray 
Kaercher, manager of the retail feed 
division of the Globe Milling Co. 

In addition to the rye flour mill 
and main retail feed mill at Water- 
town, the Globe Milling Co. also owns 
and operates retail feed stores at 
Hustisford, Rome, Farmington and 
Helenville, Wis. 


DON’T BE HALF-BEST 


depends upon more than formula and qua 
of ingredients. 


design demands attention—by its very 
appearance invites buyer preference. 


MULTIWALLS + COTTONS + BURLAPS 


Selling feed in today’s competitive market 


Your bag and bag design are also an important 
part of your packaged product. A good bag 


This is the standard we set for our bag designs at Percy Kent. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


lity 


KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS *« OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHICAGO + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


Oregon Cattlemen to 
Push for Direct Beef 


Purchase Program 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The executive 
committee of the Oregon Cattlemen's 
Assn. has decided at Prineville to 
concentrate the organization's efforts 
on pushing the direct beef purchase 
program proposed by Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

This action followed the counting 
of mail ballots showing that 322 
members favored some type of fed- 
eral aid program against 265 nega- 
tive votes. 

The committee expressed belief 
that there was not enough margin 
of vote to pursue any definite course 
of action under a direct subsidy pro- 


gram, reports Ed Coles, Prineville, 
secretary. 
He explained that Congress has 


appropriated $100 million for direct 
purchase of beef for the armed forces, 
school lunch program, institutions 
and the like. 

The executive committee has writ- 
ten Mr. Benson asking that he at- 
tempt to purchase a maximum num- 
ber of young female animals and that 
the beef purchase program be set up 
to operate by July 15 to prevent any 
further decline in grass cattle prices. 

The committee has also asked the 
American National Cattlemen’s 
Assn. to investigate the practicability 
of the government buying the cattle 
on a live basis rather than dressed. 


ADDITION PLANNED 
GREENWICH, OHIO—A _ $40,000 
addition to the Greenwich Mill & 


Elevator is expected to speed corn 
handling. The addition, to be built 
soon just south of the present plant, 
is to include an 80-ft. 20,000-bushel 
storage silo and will be equipped 
with high-speed corn-shelling facili- 
ties. 


FEED FIRM OWNER DIES 

LEXINGTON, KY.— William B. 
Talbert, Jr., 61, feed company own- 
er here, died recently affer an illness 
of several months. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


Made by 

the builders of 
VITAMINIZED an 
MINERALIZED CONCEN. 
TRATES since 1922 


dobbers 
and Warehouses 
From Coast to Coast 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 
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Scratchboard drawing of our Kansas City plont.,.an excellent technique for bag printing. Do you like it? 
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The Leader of Them All 


CHAMPION 


MILL AND MIXER UNITS 


FIRST AND FOREMOST IN PERFORMANCE 


CHAMPION’S powerful, all-hydraulic units will outperform any other 
mobile grinding and mixing units, in volume of feed and in quality of mix. 
The toughest of mixes are easily processed in the CHAMPION—wet or dry 
materials—regardless of the type or amount of ingredients. Warm, sweet 
molasses is quickly, easily and thoroughly blended into fresh feeds as they 
are being ground. You can depend on CHAMPION’S outstanding perform- 
ance to increase your on-the-farm sales! 


FIRST AND FOREMOST IN CAPACITY 


CHAMPION’S large, 110-cu.-ft. capacity, with its faster grinding and more 
accurate mixing action, makes it the leader in its field. Any and all materials 
are mixed, blended and cross-blended away from the ends and towards the 
center of the mixer. This constantly UNIFORM AND ACCURATE blending 
and mixing action assures formula uniformity in batch after batch. With the 
CHAMPION’S extra capacity, you'll spend less time on each job and process 
more feed in a day. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST IN DEPENDABILITY 


Profitable mobile milling is a highly specialized type of business based on 
quick, dependable service. CHAMPION’S all-hydraulic, 170 h.p. units are 
designed and built with a minimum of moving parts for many years of smooth, 
efficient and trouble-free operation. Behind it is more than 27 years’ 
experience in building equipment designed to grind and mix feed faster, easier, 
and at less cost. You can bank on CHAMPION’S sound dependability—day 
after day, year in and year out—for profitable on-the-farm feed processing 
service. You can build your business on CHAMPION PERFORMANCE, 
CAPACITY, AND DEPENDABILITY! 


YOU CAN PAY MORE MONEY, BUT YOU CAN'T BUY 
BETTER FEED GRINDING AND MIXING EQUIPMENT 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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MISSOURI OFFICERS—Officers and directors of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn. are shown above as they gathered at the annual convention in 
Springfield last month. Officers seated on the first row are, left to right, 
Curtis E. Carter, Odessa, second vice president; W. A. Kenney, Butler, im- 
mediate past president; D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, executive secretary- 
treasurer; Ruby Green, Kirksville, president, and Alton Bowers, Joplin, first 
vice president. Directors standing are Ed Worth, Kansas City; Murray Renich, 
Rolla; O. M. Robison, Lathrop; Charles Brucks, Glasgow; Forest Lipscomb, 
Springfield; H. F. Nieman, Farley; D. W. Mason, Dalton, and Dale Moore, 
Ava. Not included in the picture were H. H. Green, Pattonsburg, honorary 
vice president; Dwight L. Dannen, St. Joseph, a director, and Robert L. Sum- 
mers, Armstrong, also a director. 


1956 Milk Production Per Cow Likely 
To Hit 6,000 Lb., According to USDA 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
milk per cow in the U.S. during 1956 
is likely to approximate the 6,000 Ib. 
figure for the first time, depending on 
pasture conditions. This is the fore- 
cast of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture contained in a recent report 
on the dairy situation. 

Production per cow has been mak- 
ing an annual increase in excess of 
2% in recent years, the report states. 
It first reached 5,000 Ib. in 1947 and 
rose to 5,815 lb. in 1955. Heavier 
grain feeding, improved quality cows 
and better management are cited as 
long-term factors tending toward 
larger output. Moreover, USDA says, 
in months just past, price relation- 
ships were more favorable for milk 
production than in several years. The 
report predicts the near 6,000 Ib. pro- 
duction average despite the fact that 


HI- MOLASSES PELLET 


Here is the key to increased feed sales — to increased 
volume at greater psofit margins. Cattlemen and dairy- 
men today are demanding supplements which help 
ruminants convert cellulose into meat or butterfat. 
Produce the pellets your customers want—Roughage 
Buster Balanced Supplements — with these efficient, 
compact pellet mills. Easy to install and simple to 
operate, the Wenger 1000 Series Combination Unit 
Molasses Feed Mixer and Hi-Molasses Pellet Mill is 
backed by years of leadership in molasses feed milling 
equipment. With this single compact unit, produce up 
to 6 tons per hour of the smoothest molasses meal feeds 
(any desired level of molasses) or up to 3 tons per hour 
of fine quality Hi-Molasses Pellets. Other models 
available with pelleting capacity to 6 tons. 


COOL PELLETS WITH 
Wenger Horizont 
PELLET COOLERS 


For cooling Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Pellets, you can’t beat the 
efficiency of Wenger Horizon- 
tal Pellet Coolers. With these coolers, 
pellets — from poultry pellets to range 
cubes — are moved without tumbling, 
without carrying great weights of pellets 
piled on top of them. Consequently, the 


Suspend from 
ceiling or mount on 
floor or outside mill. 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folders 


the milk-feed price relationships may 
be less favorable during the remain- 
der of the year. A hitch could develop 
in this forecast, USDA points out, on 
the basis of pasture condition, which 
on May 1 was poorest for that day 
since 1934. 


The first-of-month observations on 
production per cow for January-May, 
1956, showed a larger actual increase 
over a year earlier than any previous 
record, USDA reports. However, the 
relative increase this year was 5.4%, 
compared with a record 6.2% in 1949 
when the largest increase was re- 
corded. 

Total production in the first four 
months this year showed a greater 
increase over a year earlier than any 
previous comparable period, except 
1953, both in absolute terms and on 
a relative basis. 


Production of milk per cow has in- 
creased in every state over the past 
15 years, the report states, but the 
extent of increase varies widely. One 
of the most striking aspects is that 
in a number of instances the smallest 
increases have occurred in states 
where the average was among the 
lowest 10 years ago. The increase per 
cow for the U.S. as a whole, compar- 
ing the 1951-55 average with the 
1941-45 average, was 18%. The big- 
gest increases were recorded in Ohio 
and Indiana, at 31 and 33% respec- 
tively, according to USDA. 

In all regions, the number of miik 
cows on farms in 1951-55 was lower 
than 10 years earlier, although some 
states reported increases. For the 
U.S. as a whole, the number of cows 
was 14% smaller in 1951-55 while 
total output of milk averaged 1% 
greater than in 1941-45, the report 
states. 


Grasshoppers Hatching 
Rapidly in Iowa 

AMES, IOWA—The hatch of differ- 
ential grasshoppers is proceeding 
rapidly in south central and south- 
west Iowa. In eastern Iowa, vegeta- 
tion is heavy, keeping the ground 
cool. Populations now range from 1-5 
per square yard. The big hatch is ex- 
pected 7-10 days after hay is cut. At 
Ankeny there are 100 to 300 young 
hoppers per square yard in fence- 
rows, roadsides and ditch banks. They 
have already destroyed enough vege- 
tation so they are moving into crops. 

Soil insects continue to cause dam- 
age. Seed corn maggots, snout beetles, 
ants, cutworms and wireworms have 
destroyed thousands of acres of corn 
and soybeans. Reports indicate that 
some of the destroyed fields were 
treated with low dosages of soil in- 
secticides (% pound per acre broad- 
cast). 

Ants and corn root aphids are show- 
ing up in local areas. Wireworms and 
other soil insects may complicate the 
picture. 

Wireworms in corn are still doing 
damage, especially in northern coun- 
ties. 

Armyworms and wheat-head army- 
worms are in heavy oats and brome 
in central Iowa. The corn borer is 
spreading and development moved 
along rapidly last week. Here are 
results of stalk examinations: Wapel- 


absolute minimum of fines and com- lo County 8% larvae, 92% pupated, 


nm Wenger Hi-Molasses Pellet Systems. Ask 


plete cooling and curing. Cooler for Wenger's Booklet on ROUGHAGE BUST- 10% emerged; Ankeny 2% larvae, 
may be mounted under ceiling. ING or for Pellet Cooler brochure. Send for 98% pupation, 66% emerged, 6 egg 
y , information on any of Wenger’s 12 models of masses per 100 plants (24-in. corn). 


North Iowa: 10% larvae, 90% pu- 
pated, 20% emerged (10-16-in. corn). 


W.H. NIGH & COMPANY 
Grain Feed Ingredients 
Rice By-Products 
312 Oi OUSTON, FAirfax 3-8331 


Molasses Feed Mixers, 3 models of Animal Fat 
Mixers, 8 sizes of Pellet Coolers, 3 models of 
Metered Flow Liquid Feeders, 2 sizes of 
Storage Tank Pumps, etc. 


out of way. 


} 


The farmer's daughter knows , 


PAPROCO 


West Coast Condensed 


FISH SOLUBLES 


with 
Fish Glandular and Liver Hydrolysate 


PAPROCO West Coast Condensed Fish Solubles is processed under the original Lassen patents. 
This process assures maximum nutritional and keeping qualities. Fish glandular and liver 
hydrolysate is produced by enzymatic action, and is literally predigested. These products 
expertly blended to proved nutritional specifications add power to your feeds — Results 
produce Profits! PAPROCO gives you these p/us factors: 


ap Unidentified Growth Factor(s) > The “Carry Over” Factors in Breeding Rations 
B-12 and all known B-Complex Vitamins a Manufactured by Lassen Process 
Wh Amino Acids from Fish Protein MP Double Screened to remove Excess Solids 


WH Essential Trace Minerals > Assured Year ‘Round Supply 


Complete analysis of amino acids, vitamins and mineral content available on request 
Write for descriptive booklet! 


Distributed Exclusively by 


SELEY CO. 


_ Statler Center — 900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17— MUtua! 1371 
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It was 10 minutes until noon, and 
Mary Brooks, clad in a sleeveless, 
blue summer dress and wearing a 
big brim straw hat, appeared in the 
sales room, a smile on her face. 

“Where’s Joe?” she asked Milt 
Peters who was weighing out some 
small packages of feed. 

“Out in the mixing room talkin’ to 
Butterball,” Milt said, almost whist- 
ling. Then, “Oh, it’s you Mary. Say, 
I like that outfit.” 

“Thanks, Milt.” Like everyone else 


GROOKS FEED MILL... BROOKS 


Mary appreciated an occasional com- 
pliment on the neat way she dressed. 
“Oh, there he is now.” 

She went forward quickly. “Joe, 
are you going to take me to lunch 
today ?” 

Joe frowned a little, and looked at 
his hands. “I’m a little dirty, honey, 
and—” 

“Qh, you look all right,” Mary 
said. “I'll even wait five minutes 
while you use the electric shaver in 
the office, if you are that fuzzy.” 

Joe still seemed to hesitate, and 


JOE BROOKS 


Mary Analyzes Public Interest 


| so Mary had to stamp her feet in a 


gesture of annoyance. “The twins are 
at Boy Scout camp, Joe, sO we can 
go—remember? And besides, I have 
a business idea for you.” She waved 
a copy of the local weekly which she 
held in her hand. 

Her feed dealer husband bright- 
ened. “Oh, a business idea. That’s 
different. Why didn’t you say so be- 


| fore? I'll be with you in a little 


while.” And he disappeared into the 
office. 
Mary sighed. “And he didn’t even 


Your customers 
look to 


PILOT BRAND 


| LOVSTER SWELL 


OYSTER SHELL 


for TOP 
egg production 


Wise poultry raisers always keep their hoppers filled 
with PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s because 
PILOT BRAND is a perfect, tried-and-proved 
eggshell material. It definitely helps to maintain 
maximum production of stronger-shelled eggs. And 
it costs just about a nickel a year per hen. 


Nationally-advertised on 70 radio stations and in 
leading farm and poultry journals, PILOT BRAND 
is the largest-selling eggshell material in the world. 
It’s a real money-maker and business-builder for 
dealers who display it, promote it. 


Order from your distributor... or write to us 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis 9, Mo. 


say my new blue dress looked nice,” 
she pouted slightly to Milt. 

Milt grinned. “He’s all business 
that Joe. Believe me, when I get mar- 
ried I’m not going to forget to com- 
pliment my wife on those little things 
that mean so much to women.” 

Elderly, sharp eyed Pop Henley had 
come forward with some insecticide 
packages at this moment. “Married?” 
he said. “Who in the world would 
have you?” 

Milt made a motion as if to throw 
a sack of feed at Pop, but the old 
fellow just laughed, happy that the 
sally he made had struck home. 


Joe is Freshly Shaven 

Joe came out from the office fresh- 
ly shaved a few minutes later, rub- 
bing his jowls. “Boy, electric razors 
are handy around the office, especial- 
ly when a quick date like this comes 
up. A lot of farmers use my razor, 
too, especially when their wives get 
a notion to drag them into a jewelry 
store, or dress shop unexpectedly. 
That’s a good will builder. Wonder 
if I can charge it cff as a business 
expense.” 

“If you get by with that,” Milt 
predicted, “every business man in the 
country will claim the same deduc- 
tion. Gee, what you don’t have to do 
for customers nowadays.” 

Joe really enjoyed the coolness of 
the spacious Hotel Manitou dining 
room, with its courteous white clad 
waitresses, the linen table cloths, the 
individual shaded lambs at each 
table. He looked approvingly at his 
wife. “I didn’t dream I'd have a date 
with a doll today. Thought it would 
be work all day.” 

Mary flushed in surprise. 
thanks for the compliment. 
them so rarely, sir.” 

“I’m a man of few words,” Joe 
grinned, “especially at things like 
that. Now, Mary, what is that busi- 
ness idea?” 


No Business During Lunch 

She shook her head. “No business 
at lunch,” she said firmly. “It’s bad 
for the stomach. Afterward, we'll 
talk business.” 

And so they visited while they ate. 
After Mary had finished her coffee, 
she lifted the folded weekly news- 
paper. 

“I got to thinking about this paper 
today, Joe,” she said earnestly. “I 
was vacuuming when it came, so I 
quit my work and sat down and read 
it to see who is doing what I didn’t 
already know.” 

Joe chuckled. “That’s you women. 
You could publish a newspaper of 
your own, if you wanted to.” 

His wife ignored the slur. “Then 
I got an idea. I telephoned three 
other women in my block and asked 
them if they quit their work to read 
the paper when it arrived, or put it 
aside for later reading.” 

“Well?” Joe was always interested 
in newspapers and their pulling 
power. 

“Two women said they read it first, 
just like I did. One read it later. 
That proves something to me, Joe.” 

“What?” 

“That if you put some interesting 


“Well, 
I get 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


~ 10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


community miller reports invest- 
modern dust-free grain roller 
so quickly he never missed the 


Missouri 
ment in 
returned 
money. 

You, foo, can jump in and meke a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Avis ¥ HCO 


Box FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kamses 
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in broiler feeds steps up 


Dried whey at 3% 
level, in combination 
with molasses solu- 
bles and fish solu- 
bles, increases profit 
over feed cost. 


RESULTS USING 3°/, DRIED WHEY AND MDS 


3% FS 
3% DW 

3% FS&3% MDS 
3% DW&3% FS 


ment 


TREATMENT 


705.00 
710.00 
692.50 
760.00 


389.44 
414.89 


INCOME OVER | 
TREATMENT INCOME FEED COST FEED COST 
Basal $562.50 $353.25 G209.25 
3% MDS 630.00 388.35 241.65 


315.56 
Ges. 
277.04 


321.80 
000 birds 


Cost of basal ration figured at $5.00 cwt 


Dried whey calculated on a corn replace- 


basis; fish solubles and distillers 


INCOME 


FEED COST 


dried solubles on replacement of some 
corn and some soybean oil meal Broiler 
price aot 25¢ per pound, 


Dried whey at 3% 
level, either alone or 
in combination with 
carriers of other un- 
identified factors, in- 
creases profit over 
feed cost. 


WHEY PRODUCTS 


WHEY PRODUCTS 


DW&3% FS 
3% FS&3% DDS 
3% DW&3% DDS 
DW&3% FS&3% DDS 


$897.50 
920.00 
922.50 
912.50 
952.50 
935.00 
962.50 
987.50 


$477.45 
485.96 
477.09 
478.21 
496.43 
472.18 
512.45 
516.70 


70 


Per 1,000 bird 


NOW! We’re selling the “dried 
whey in broiler feeds story” for 
you in these broiler publications 
across the country: Broiler Grow- 


ing, Eastern Breeder and Broiler 
Grower, Broiler World, Georgia 
Poultry Times, Broiler Journal. 


profits to per bird; 
improves feed 


Again, test upon test demonstrates that 
broiler rations with 2'/2% to 3% dried 
whey far outstrip non-whey feeds in 
profit performance. 


few cents worth of whey in a bag of broiler 
feed makes birds pack on more meat and sub- 
stantially steps up profits. 

This fact is shown again by eight recent college 
feeding trials. 

In these experiments dried whey in well-fortified 
basal rations boosted income over feed cost by up 
to 8¢ per bird. Growth was speeded as much as 0. “4 
lb. per bird in 10-week growing periods, 

Note in the first table at left how dried ober 
also improved feed conversion (from 3.14 to 2.87); 
jumped income over feed cost per 1,000 birds from 
$209.25 with basal alone to $285.11 with whey 
added to basal. 


Even when the basal was further fortified 
with fish solubles and distillers dried solu- 
bles in other tests, DRIED WHEY stepped up 
profits as much as $20 per 1,000 broilers. : 


These impartial studies show again that whey 
makes a good ration better — at a cost low enough 
to add a good profit. 

If you finance broilers or sell to broiler growers, 
that’s a fact worth knowing. It means that dried 
whey, in many cases, can spell the difference between 
profit and loss on a given batch of broilers. 

Write for complete details of these feeding re- 


sults and for samples and quotations on Peebles’, 


spray-dried whey. It’s available the year around ood 
always uniform from season to season. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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farm news in your ads more farm- 
ers and their wives would read your 
ad and read it quicker.” 

“I agree with that,” Joe said, “but 
what could I give them in news that 
the newspaper doesn’t give them?” 

Mary looked thoughtful, “Well, 
couldn’t you devote a quarter or a 
half of your weekly advertising space 
to one farm organization or club, 
such as the 4-H group, the FFA, the 
dairy herd improvement groups, the 
Grange and others?” 

“What good would that do?” 

“A great deal, if you work it right. 
Suppose your first ad with such a 
service would tell how many 4-H 
clubs there are in the county, when 
and where each meet. Also give the 
list of current officers and addresses, 
because officers usually change each 
year.” 

Joe began to look interested. 

“And,” went on Mary, “why 
couldn’t you tell what the purpose of 
the club is, what they have accom- 
plished in the past, and what their 


immediate projects and goals are for 
the year?” 

Joe began to smile. 
else?” he asked softly. 


“If you did this once a week, Joe, 
you could cover 52 farm organizations 
in one year, and that should take care 
of all of them. You could clip each 
week’s ad and then post it on a spe- 
cial bulletin board. Farmers would 
like to look at those 52 farm write- 
ups, wouldn’t they?” 

“They certainly would, Mary,” he 
said enthusiastically. “The ads would 
make a wonderful display. And educa- 
tional, too. Farmers would read my 
ads every week just to learn more 
about farm groups operating in the 
area. And I'd get a lot of farmers’ 
names in those writeups, too, and 
that wouldn’t hurt our public rela- 
tions.” 

His eyes narrowed slightly. “I ap- 
preciate the idea, vice president, but 
what is the cost?” he asked, a ques- 
tion he always posed when his wife 
broached an idea. 


“Anything 


Mary was poised. “I’m glad you 
asked that, dear, because I do not be- 
lieve in working without a profit. You 
and your feed dealer friends taught 
me that. And it is a good rule.” 

Joe began to wince as Mary made 
her economic points. “I will settle,” 
Mary said, “for a new light summer 
suit. I can get one for $25 perhaps. 
And then I want a one week’s vaca- 
tion for us—the whole family at a 
lake. Remember, we didn’t get one 
last year. You couldn’t get away 
from the business, you said.” 

A smile broke across Joe’s face. 
“Well, you need the suit anyway, so 
that’s okay. And as for a vacation, 
you’ve got a point. It’s a deal. We 
need one—all of us.” 


ELECTED TRUSTEE 
MT. PLEASANT, IOWA—Roy L. 
Krueger, president of the Hubinger 
Co., Keokuk, Iowa, and president of 
the Keokuk Grain Exchange, has 
been elected to the board of trustees 
of Iowa Wesleyan College here. 


“I never worry about 


1 QUALITY, SERVICE, 
j or PRICE... 


about quality.. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


ad thousands of 


FEED ana SEED MEN DO” 


In my business as an elevator man, I deal with people as 
much as I do with product. It means a lot to me to know 
that my suppliers appreciate my business, understand my 
equipment problems and have the reputation of being 
leaders in their field. 

That’s why I depend on Seedburo to supply me with 
grain testing, grading and handling equipment. Ship- 
ments are made promptly...there’s never a question 
.and the price is right. 

Seedburo gives me dependable service and fair treat- 
ment, year after year.. 


.and I like that. 


BUY ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT FROM ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 


“Over 44 Years of Experience Serving the Grain, 


Feed and Allied Agricultural Trades”’ 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd. - Chicago 6, illinois 


Importance of High 
Protein Quality in 
Fish Meal Noted 


Fish meal processors were remind- 
ed recently of the importance of 
maintaining uniform high protein 
quality in their product if they are to 
continue to have a good market for 
their product in poultry feeds. 

The advice came in a talk on the 
value of fish meal in poultry feeding 
by Prof. T. D. Runnels of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware at sessions of the In- 
dustrial Products Division at the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute convention 
in Miami Beach. 

Prof. Runnels first noted the size 
of the poultry feed market and then 
presented research information show- 
ing how chicks show a growth re- 
sponse to fish products. He cited ex- 
perimental results showing that fish 
products continue to show a highly 
significant growth response over 
negative controls when added to corn- 
soybean meal diets adjusted for 
known nutrients. 

A big question that remains un- 
solved is the identity of the nutrients 
in fish products that are responsible 
for its biological superiority over all 
known nutrients present in the basal 
diet in the research. 


However, Prof. Runnels continued, 
it appears that the remaining un- 
identified growth factors will grad- 
ually yield their identity to investi- 
gators. He pointed out how various 
nutrients have been isolated and iden- 
tified in the past and that they then 
were produced by chemical synthesis 
or fermentation. In many instances 
these methods proved to be more eco- 
nomial than depending upon natural 
sources. 


“If history repeats itself,” Prof. 
Runnels said, “the value of unidenti- 
fied growth factors present in fish 
meal will diminish in value as these 
factors are identified and become 
available from chemical synthesis or 
fermentation sources. Fish products 
will then be required to compete 
with soybean meal as a source of 
protein, animal fat as a seurce of 
energy and bone meal as a source 
of calcium and phosphorus. The fat 
and bone present in fish products 
appear to be comparable to those 
products from other sources. The pro- 
tein, however, is high in its biological 
value and herein appears to be the 
advantage fish meal will have over 
other protein sources for future feed 
usage. ... 

“Research personnel are charged 
with the responsibility of devising 
assay techniques that will demon- 
strate differences in protein quality 
between samples of fish meals treat- 
ed differently when differences exist. 
The fish meal processors are then 
responsible for treating the fish meal 
in such a way as to retain the same 
high quality protein as in fresh fish.” 


OILS 
Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 


IVAN SCANLAN & CO. 
605 Lyndale Avenve MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN, 
REGEN1 7253 TWX MP-495 
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Lime Crest a’ Experiments 


PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENT 
FOR GROWING CHICKENS 


Purpose of Experiments 


(1) To compare the efficiency of utili- 
zation of phosphorus in 
(a) 17% CDP (Coronet Defluo- 
rinated Phosphorus) and 
(b) ARG DCP (analytical reagent 
grade dicalcium phosphate) 
by growing chickens. 


(2) To compare the quantities of fluo- 
rine in the bones of chicks that 
have received 17% CDP with 
those that have received ARG 


(3) To compare the quantities of both 
calcium and phosphorus in the 
bones of chicks that have received 
17% CDP with those of chicks 
that have received ARG DCP. 


TWO GRADES OF CDP 
(Coronet Deflvorinated Phosphate) 


TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
|17% P Grade |14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Calcium, Total 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fluorine, Total 0.17% max. 0.145% max. 


Summary of Results .. . 


@ The phosphorus in CDP (Coronet Defluorinated 
Phosphate) is 105.93 + 4.26% as available as that 
in ARG DCP (analytical reagent grade dicalcium phos- 
phate, the theoretically perfect phosphatic mineral sup- 
plement produced for laboratory purposes, assumed to 
be 100% available). 


@ The chicks grew equally well to the age of three weeks 
and nine weeks, whether the source of the phosphorus 
in their diet was CDP or ARG DCP. 


@ The bone ash of the chicks receiving CDP was greater 


at both 3 and 9 weeks of age. At 9 weeks, the average 
difference, although small, was statistically significant. 


@ At both three and nine weeks of age, the ash of the tibias 


of the chicks contained much less fluorine than is com- 
monly found in the bones of chicks. 


@ Neither at three weeks nor at nine weeks did the source 
of phosphorus have a significant effect on the calcium 
and phosphorus contents of the ash of the tibias of the 
chicks. 


Further Information on These Experiments Sent 
Free Upon Request. Complete Report Available. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED So 


NORFOLK1, VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
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AFMA Speaker Describes 


The “Man” in Salesman 


By Van L. Phillips 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Only one out 
of a typical group of 60 to 80 pro- 
spective salesmen can be considered 
top flight, according to Van L. 
Phillips, Phillips Associates, Chica- 
go. Usually his firm will evaluate 
the potentialities of 100 prospects 
before selecting one salesman for a 
client, he states. While such a pro- 
cedure may seem time-taking and 
expensive, the costs and time in- 
volved are repaid many times over, 
claims Mr. Phillips. In the accom- 
panying article, adapted from a talk 
he gave at the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association’s convention in 
Chicago, the importance of a com- 
petent sales staff is emphasized. 


In 1955 the members of Phillips 
Associates, Chicago, had the oppor- 
tunity of training and interviewing 
some 11,000 salesmen. From this 
background of active relationship 
with sales people all over the coun- 
try, we can forecast, with a high 
degree of accuracy, that salesman- 
ship is entering a new era. 

Within the memory of our fore- 
fathers, the state of Connecticut was 
dubbed the “nutmeg state” because 
so many peddlers from Connecticut 
were in the habit of exchanging 
wooden nutmegs for the hard-earned 
dollars of American pioneers. Even 
in recent years, the phrase “buyer 
beware” was, characterically, the 


watchword of the prospect when the 
salesman was making his “pitch.” 

Today, we find a gratifying respect 
on the part of buyers for the large 
majority of sales people. There is 
overwhelming evidence that today’s 
successful salesman endeavors to 
present his product line and the 
services his company offers in a 
straightforward manner. Most sales- 
men are acquiring an ever-increasing 
amount of product knowledge and 
sales management is insisting upon 
increased training in the art of per- 
suasion. In fact, a salesman likes to 
be called professional—even, in vir- 
tually all cases, without having 
earned the right of professional 
status. 

A surgeon, the engineer and the 
lawyer have acquired realistic pro- 
fessional status with their many 
years of education, internship or ap- 
prenticeship, plus working experi- 
ence. On the other hand, any man 
or woman becomes a salesman over 
night by the acquisition of a product 


“Filling, stitching and tagging, burlap 
bags have more ‘give’ and can be dragged 
around,” says Donald Washburn, Manager 


Besides feed, we sell seed in burlap, too. 
See what a neat, strong package this bag of 
seed oats makes. No tearing—no spilling. 


of the Hunterdon G.L.F., Flemington, N. J. 
“We like the bag that doesn’t have to be 
handled gently and stacks without slipping. 


This is grist that our dairy farmers have 
brought in which we have ground and 
mixed with molasses. We’re here to serve 


Our men can work faster loading and un- 
loading with burlap bags that are easy to 
grab and can be tossed without bursting. 


the farmer and he likes to get his supplies 
in the bag that’s tough; and, thanks to our 
return bag system, is the most economical.” 


Says Henry Bundt (left), poultryman of Lebanon, N. J., “I get my feed at the 
Hunterdon G.L.F. in burlap bags. Then I return the empties and get credit for 
each. Our feed bags are tossed in the truck, dragged around and carted out to 
the chicken houses. Burlap bags can sure take rough handling.” 


For operating efficiency burlap bags save time and trouble. For 
economy, a return bag system is the key to lower feed costs. If there 
is no return bag plan in your area write to The Burlap Council, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Published by THE BURLAP COUNCIL of the Indian Jute Mills Association 


to sell, and from knocking on a few 
doors and saying, “I don’t suppose 
you want any, do you?”, in the vain 
hope that the buyer will surprise 
him by saying, “Yes, I would like 
some.” 

In a recent report by Trade Ways, 
Inc., it was shown that, on the aver- 
age, it costs a firm $5,429 to hire a 
salesman. These costs include re- 
cruiting, screening, in some cases 
psychological testing, training, the 
unearned portion of salesmen’s pay 
and the cost of salesman failures. A 
subsequent article in the Wall Street 
Journal substantiates these figures. 
If we were to add to this cost of 
hiring a new salesman the losses in 
earnings due to lost business attribu- 
table to poor salesmanship, the fig- 
ure of $5,400 as the cost of hiring 
salesmen, would be exceedingly low. 


Mediocre Salesmen Not Enough 

While it is a foregone conclusion 
that the average man will make an 
average salesman, there is an ever- 
increasing trend for management not 
to be satisfied with mere mediocrity 
in the strength of its sales force. 
However, the highly successful re- 
sults of sound advertising and sales 
promotions programs have had the 
tendency to de-emphasize the im- 
portance of securing top-flight sales- 
men. Surprisingly enough, one firm 
with whom we are intimately famili- 
ar, doing approximately $450,000,000 
business annually, and with virtually 
unlimited resources, hires its sales- 
men by running newspaper adver- 
tisements, interviewing prospective 
men for an hour to an hour-and-a- 
half, and on the basis of the man’s 
application form and the interview, 
either selecting or rejecting him. 

However, more and more organi- 
zations are awakening to the fact 
that one of the best investments, if 
not the best investment, they can 
make is in the setting up of a com- 
prehensive program for the recruit- 
ing, evaluation and the selection of 
men for their sales force. 

This is what I regard as a classic 
example of transition from ineffec- 
tive selling with an ineffective sales 
force, over to highly productive sell- 
ing with a skilled sales force. In 1951, 
we acquired a client in the seed busi- 
ness. The client was frank to admit 
that rather radical steps were to be 
taken to avoid going into receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy. 

In evaluating the sales force of 15 
salesmen, it became clearly evident 
that, with one exception, these men 
had been thought of as salesmen 
when, in reality, they were not only 


LONFOSCO 


Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fila. 
Distributed by: Warren-Douglas 
Chemical Co, 

1513-15-17 Burt St., Omaha, Neb. 
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93. Back our dealers 
to the hilt 


Get full information on Nutrena’s Busi- 
ness Feed Dealer expansion program. 
Write to: 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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News about packaging and agricultural and industrial developments in burlap 
The Bag Picture at the Hunterdon G.L-F. 
1. Develop “Leader” 


“order takers” but not even good 
ones, at that. In giving these men an 
intelligence test, where a score of 
19 is considered minimum for a tele- 
phone operator, and with a score of 
27 as a desirable minimum for a high 
caliber salesman, it was discovered 
that three of the so-called salesmen 
had scores of seven or under, and 
that only one man approached the 
ideal minimum of 27. 

Further testing, interviewing, 
mock sales presentations, evaluation 
of their familiarity of selling tech- 
niques and sales promotion methods, 
plus actual field checking of their 
abilities, strongly indicated that the 
upgrading of these men, with one 
exception, would be virtually a futile 
task. 

There was no question about the 
high quality of our client’s products, 
but it was a foregone conclusion 
that unless unusually strong steps 
were taken to relieve the ineffective- 
ness of their selling, that the com- 
pany would go out of business. 

We recommended, that with the 
exception of one man, that all of the 
so-called salesmen be relieved of 
their jobs or, if they worked, that 
the company would “go under” and 
the men would be automatically out 
of jobs. Our client’s management 
agreed to this recommendation, but 
reluctantly. In order to reduce sales 
costs, we further recommended that, 
with the possible exception of retain- 
ing one man, the new sales force be 
only 10 men instead of the previous 
15. This, of course, meant the broad- 
ening of territories. Without a period 
of less than one year, we had been 
able to screen, interview, and recom- 
mend for hiring, nine new salesmen. 

The job of securing these new men 
was not an easy one, considering the 
fact that their starting salary would 
be between $275 and $300 per month. 
Actually, over 1,200 salesmen were 
screened and evaluated in the selec- 
tion of nine men. This was an ex- 
pensive process and the expense was 
felt all the more because of the ex- 
ceedingly limited funds of our client. 


Dollar Volume Up 700% 

The first year in which the one 
carry-over salesman, and the nine 
new salesmen, represented the sell- 
ing efforts of our client in the seed 
business was 1952. It is gratifying to 
note that, in that year with a small- 
er group of men but top-flight “go 
getters” of business, that not only 
was the dollar volume of sales sub- 
stantially higher with this sales force 
reduced by vune-third, but that the 
dollar volume of new business was 
better than 700% more than in any 
year in the company’s experience 
since the end of World War II. It is, 
perhaps, a point of interest to note 
that last year this same company 
had been able to build up both its 
selling strength and its financial 
strength to the extent it was able 
to buy out one of its principal com- 
petitors. 

Half-way measures in the recruit- 
ing, evaluation and hiring of sales- 
men, are on their way out. The pro- 
gressive firm today is spending much 
larger amounts of time and money 
to make sure they are getting top- 
flight salesmen and not settling for 
anything else. 


One of 60-80 is Top-Flight 


Our experience indicates that only 
one out of, typically, 60 to 80 sales- 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 


P. O. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


T SECOND SERVICE 
Bewour next order with us. Call K.C. 
65115 — Omahe Harney 4806. 
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men can be considered top-flight. 
Characteristically, we screen and 
evaluate well over 100 salesmen to 
find just one man. 

From a group of 100 salesmen who 


Folic Acid 


perience and familiarity with the 

field of products and services being 
Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


NOW AVAILABLE 


sold by the company doing the hir- 
ing, approximately 70 of these men 
can be “washed out” due to sub- 
marginal intelligence, and to lack of 
familiarity with effective selling pol- 
icies, practices and methods. Of the 
30 remaining candidates for the one 
position of a salesman, approximately 
25 will have been “washed out” if 
they are given a brief period of in- 
struction on selling technique, and 
asked to give a 10-12 min. sales pre- 
sentation. During this 10-12 min. 
sales presentation, many character- 
istics can be ascertained that are not 
otherwise measurable. For example, 
how hard has the man worked to 


| 


Over 4,000 sold in less than 
six years! 


UNIVERSAL MOISTURE 


Direct readings on a dial 
_ No weighing of the sample 
One minute accuracy 


No electrical outlets or 
batteries 


No separate temperature 
test 


rugged, precision made 
instrument 

‘Ten day free trial—no 
obligation 


HEADQUARTERS — 
CZ TESTING é 


RURROWS 


_ EQUIPMENT COMPANY _ 


meet initial qualifications 
education, background of 
| 
4 : 
| ee WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND OUR FREE CATALOG ” 
“noin 1316-C SHERMAN AVE. 
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master the techniques given him? 
Has he done a comprehensive job or 
a superficial job? Although he has not 
been given instruction on how to 
handle objections, when they arise, 
what happens? Does he think on his 
feet? Is he creative? Is he resource- 
ful? or, does he take the attitude, 
“You didn’t give me any techniques 
for handling objections”? These, and 
many other characteristics, are plain- 
ly evident when a man is actually 
giving a sales presentation before 
being hired. 

Out of the initial group of 100 
men, approximately 5-8 will have 
survived the evaluation and the 
scrutiny up to this point. Typically, 
comprehensive patterned interviews, 
given to these men, along with the 
posing of sales problems and the 
asking for “on the spot” answers to 
these varied problems, will eliminate 
another four men. If these four men 
are asked to submit a list of 12 ref- 
erences and accompanying telephone 
numbers, and if these references are 
checked in the customary fashion, 
plus thoroughly checked as to nega- 
tive qualities, such as financial dif- 
ficulties, marital problems, morals, 
capacity for work, etc., two of the 
four would be eliminated. 

Assuming that these two men are 
given comprehensive one-day physi- 
cal examinations, and assuming that 
both of them come through with fly- 
ing colors, it is recommended that 
these men and their wives be inter- 
viewed independently by three sales- 
minded executives of the company 
doing the hiring. If this is done, then 
there is the probability that only one 
man will stand out, all factors taken 
into consideration, as the ideal sales- 
man to be put on the company’s pay- 
roll. 

Although the above procedure may 
seem time-taking and expensive, the 
costs and the time involved are re- 
paid time and time again in terms 
of more productivity, less supervision 
required, less turnover, more satis- 
faction on the part of management, 
and, perhaps, most important, sub- 
stantially lower cost of sales in re- 
lationship to dollar volume of sales. 

Typical Feed Dealer 

Let us study your case as a typical 
feed dealer. 

It is May 24 and the time is 12:40 
p.m. So far today, 16 farmers have 


come into your place of business. 
Fifteen of the 16 have “cried the 
blues” about the high price of feed 


and the low price they are getting 
on their livestock. Five of the 16 tell 


.. because they went 
to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
are going to their doctors in 


time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to“Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


you that they will clear up their ac- 
count next month, and you are un- 
certain as to the desirability of ex- 
tending further credit to two of them. 
You are hungry, but you haven't 
eaten yet because one of your men 
went fishing and you are short of 
help. Your 15-year-old daughter is 
in the hospital with suspected ap- 
pendicitis, and you have a _ three 
o'clock appointment with your dentist 
to have a tooth extracted, and your 
car is outside with a flat tire. 

It is now 12:50 p.m., and in through 
the front door comes a feed sales- 
man who has, obviously, just en- 
joyed a delicious lunch. He is in a 
jovial frame of mind and although 
he doesn’t slap you on the back, you 
know that he would like to. Why 
does he feel so good—well, let’s tune 
in and listen to his opening remarks: 

“Mr. Feed Dealer, I've got a special 
deal for you that is sure to put extra 
dollars in your pocket. You can't 
miss. For the next 10 days, we are 
offering one bag free with 10 on our 
all-purpose Happy Hog Feed. Let me 
tell you about it...” 


Columbian Grain Storage Elevators for 


large installations in the Turkish Republic. 


Turkish 
Department of Agriculture. Columbian has made two 


Even assuming that Happy Hog all- 
purpose feed is the finest product on 
the market, and assuming that the 
special deal of one bag free in 10 is 
worthy of your consideration, the 
chances are that the first thought 
that pops into your mind is, “I don’t 
want any” or “How much time is 
this fellow going to take up?” or an 
immediate excuse for not buying, 
such as, “We're well stocked already. 
See me on your next trip.” 

If you are a feed dealer you are 
constantly being called upon by sales- 
men who are motivated to sell you 
more and more and more of the par- 
ticular lines each carries. It is un- 
deniable that virtually all of these 
salesmen are essentially interested 
in making more money for them- 
selves by selling you more of their 


products. However, if you are a feed 
dealer, you are probably 10 times 
more interested in how you can re- 
duce your accounts receivable, in- 


crease your turnover, assure yourself 
of competent help, increase your 
number of active customers—cus- 
tomers who will buy many or all of 


tanks are Columbions. 
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the various things you sell, than is 
your interest in any single salesman 
who calls upon you, or your interest 
in the lines he has to offer. 


Salesmen Become Counselors 

We see increasing evidence on the 
part of progressive sales management 
in training their salesmen not to be 
just purveyors of goods and services 
but, rather, to be business counselors 

One of our clients came out this 
spring with a new table salt. The 
client was anxious to get a toe-hold 
in what was to them a virgin terri- 
tory, namely, Oklahoma. The presi- 
dent of the company asked me if I 
would be willing to take on the tem- 
porary assignment of a salesman and 
call on the wholesale grocer in Okla- 
homa. I was given one day to spend 
in Tulsa in which to open up a new 
market. I picked out the largest 
wholesale grocer in the state and 
called on their vice president. For 
about 15 minutes I discussed not only 
their problems and their thinking 
with regard to the wholesaling of salt, 
but, particularly, their thinking and 


World's largest Storage Plant for dehydrated Alfalfa meal and pellets under 
inert gas pressure, The National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. Plant aot 
Lawrence, Kansas. The 16 large new tanks ot right, as well as the original 


letely 


COLUMBIAN furnishes 


These 12° 
Columbian mixing 
tanks with steel hop- 
pered bottoms pro- 
vide an efficient 
drive - through feed 
mixing operation for 
Emporia Elevator & 
Feeding Co. 


ed units, in- 


cluding a selection of suitable handling equipment. 
COLUMBIAN also provides all preliminary planning 
without cost for tailoring your tanks to your exact 


needs. 


Write today for free fully-illustrated 8-page 
booklet. Turn storage problems into storage profits. 


Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. 
Member, American Dehydrators' Association. 


x 40’ 


you require them. 


you desire. 


The Best Answer is 


BOLTED STEEL 


STORAGE 
oy 


Whether the problem is design and construction 
of super-tight storage for dehydrated alfalfa 
under inert gas pressure. . 
struction of grain tanks far overseas, Columbian 
engineers can supply the answer. 


Bolted Steel Storage, master-crafted by Colum- 
bian is designed for strength and perfect fit. As a 
result, erection costs are lower with local labor 
under proper supervision. Another advantage is 
their versatility for storing all small grains— 
wheat, corn, barley, rice and oats—as well as beans 
and peas or milled feeds and meals. 


As National Alfalfa found, plant expansion is 
easy with Columbian tanks, matching the original 
installation perfectly. Columbian engineers design 
your layout for the most economical additions as 


.or economical con- 


FOR FULL INFORMATION regording any Columbian 
Steel Tank Company product, write for the specific catalog 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4048-R, Kansas City, Mo. 


STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 
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Here’s important news for feeders 
..and feed manufacturers 


EFFECT OF TERRAMYCIN IN RATIONS FOR BEEF CATTLE 


A summary of 17 trials conducted at leading universities 
and the Pfizer Agricultural Research Center 


Without Terramycin 
Growth Terramycin 50-150 mg/day 
No. Trials 17 17 
Av. Daily Gain lb. 2.12 2.28 
Increase % 8 
Feed Efficiency 
No. Trials 15 15 
Lb. Feed per Lb. Gain 12.41 11.56 
improvement in F. E. % a 8 
Carcass Quality 
No. Trials 10 10 
Carcass Grade 9.27 9.32 
Dressing % 60.3 60.8 
Economics 
No. Trials 17 17 
Cost per Lb. Gain ($) 0.231 0.219 
No. Trials 13 13 
Return Increased Dollar per Animal — 3.44 
No. Animals on Trial 1337 1256 


Figures provide a sales story you can use. These are excerpts from 
representative tests. Note growth indices with Terramycin supple- 
mentation. Improvement in feed efficiency averages 8 percent with 
savings as high as 12 to 15 percent noted in several tests. Feed 
manufacturers can translate these into the kind of dollars-and- 
cents profit story that every feeder is anxious to hear. 


. 
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This double 8% improvement comes from 17 feed- 
ing trials with over 2500 cattle. Four of these trials 
are by leading universities—seven by Pfizer’s 
Research Center—and six are field trials conducted 
in commercial feed lots. 

Most important, this 8% increase in both gains 
and in feed efficiency is an average of all trials! 
Many individual trials showed even greater 
increases. That’s not all. The Terramycin-fortified 
beef supplement used in these trials also gave these 
additional benefits: 


and 
feed efficiency 


@ Increased net return after feed cost an average of $3.44 per head. 

@ Higher levels of health with better overall appearance. 

@ Carcass quality, dressing percentage as good or even better than controls. 
e@ And improvement was consistent on both high- and low-roughage rations. 


Think what this means to cattle feeders! Think 
what this can mean to sales of beef supplements! 


IMPORTANT: FEEDERS GET THESE EXTRA GAINS 
WHETHER THEY DO OR DO NOT USE STILBESTROL 


If they do not use Stilbestrol, Terramycin can give 
more gains on less feed than ever before possible. 

If they do use Stilbestrol, Terramycin can give 
still more gains on top of the Stilbestrol gains. 

If you are not yet offering Terramycin-fortified 
cattle feed or supplement or would like to receive 
additional technical data, why not call or write 
your Pfizer representative today? 


11500 Flushing Avenue, 
Francisco 3, California klyn 6, New York 
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problems with respect to the mer- 
chandising of their many thousands of 
items. 

This accomplished, I proceeded into 
a 20 or 25 minute sales presentation 
on our client’s table salt and soon 
realized that, irrespective of the 
merits of the salt itself, the new 
package design, the fine delivery ser- 
vice, and the promotion we were 
prepared to put behind the product, 
that my message was falling on deaf 
ears. My buyer didn’t want another 
brand of salt. He didn’t want to add 
to the number of lines he was carry- 
ing; he wanted to reduce the number 
of lines. He had been carrying two 
well-known brands of table salt, one 
for about 20 years and the other for 
about 35 years. Even if I had offered 
to give him half a carload, I am quite 
sure he would not have been willing 
to accept it—even without any strings 
attached. This vice president had 


with him, that he had 35 salesmen on 
the road, and that these salesmen had 
been given virtually no sales training 
other than in terms of product lines, 
delivery, prices and typical whole- 
sale grocery services 

As soon as I started to discuss a 
practical, proven method of training 
these salesmen in terms of opening 
up new accounts, building up existing 
accounts, time-saving methods of 
routing themselves, and sales plan- 
ning, the vice president rose up from 
his chair and said, “Will you be good 
enough to wait a minute—I’d like to 
have you repeat what you told me to 
our president and our sales manager.” 

I did repeat what our client was in 
a position to do with respect to the 
training of this prospect's 35 sales- 
men, and some 45 minutes later ended 
up with an initial order for a carload 
of salt. 

I cite the above example not as to 


products and services, can not only be 
of far greater benefit to his customers 
and prospective customers, but how, 
because of rendering counseling and 
help, he can substantially increase his 
dollar volume of sales and bring 
about the kind of relationship with 
his customers that makes it nearly 
impossible for competition to get its 
wedge in. 

The day is almost here, at least, it 
is on the horizon, when the feed 
dealer salesman along with salesmen 
of virtually all lines, will be the ex- 
perts on retail establishment layout, 
effective use of inside and outside 
lighting, display methods, local use of 
advertising, sales training, and con- 
ceivably, in the future, even account- 
ing and taxation. This salesman be- 
comes, in reality, a quasi-partner in 
his customer’s business. In many re- 
spects, his guidance and help are of 
as much or more value to the proprie- 


Cornell Suggests 
Energy-Protein 
Ratios for Feeds 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Tentative energy- 
protein standards for chicken feeds 
were suggested recently by poultry 
nutritionists at Cornell University. 

The standards were part of a se- 
ries of Cornell recommendations for 
formulating poultry rations which 
were included in a recent issue of 
“Cornell Feed Service.’ Preparing 
the recommendations were Drs. F. W. 
Hill, L. C. Norris, M. L. Scott and 
G. F. Heuser. 

“Although it is customary and con- 
venient to express protein require- 
ment as a percentage of the ration, 
this is not an accurate method be- 
cause rate of feed consumption will 


many problems far more important to | what I was able to accomplish, but, tor or the partners in small business depend largely on energy concentra- 

him than the consideration of taking rather, how any salesman who is as are the very products and services tion,” the Cornell nutritionists point- 

on another brand. I had discovered, | equipped as a business counselor | that are characteristically provided | ed out. 

in the early minutes of exploration | rather than just a salesman of his by his company. “It is more accurate to express 
protein requirement in relation to 
energy level, and this can be done 


by means of an energy-protein ratio. 


One method of deriving such a ratio \ 
7) O/ d is to divide energy concentration 
i] (calories of productive energy per 
7 


pound) by percentage of protein. The 


required energy-protein ratio shows 


the minimum amount of protein need- 
ed for normal performance and high- 
est efficiency at any given level of 
energy.” 

Tentative energy-protein standards 
based on information from studies 
at Cornell, Maryland, and other ex- 
periment stations are summarized in 
the accompanying table prepared by 
the Cornell workers. 

The Cornell specialists said that 
minimum levels of protein previously 
considered adequate (20% for young 
chicks, 16% for older chicks, 15% j 
for layers) will be generally satis- 
factory except for rations very high 
in energy value. 


Tentative Energy: Protein Standards 
Based on Cornell and Other Studies 


Tentative energy: } 


Kind of ration protein ratio* } 


(all-mash basis) required 
a Chick starter (to 8 weeks) 44-46 
cs : Grower (8 weeks to maturity) 52-54 
Layer: 
. (a) strains weighing 5 Ib 
Bs or more at maturity 62-64 | 
(b) strains weighing 4 'b 
at maturity 58-60 


"Calculated calories productive energy per 
pound divided by per cent protein 
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EXPANSION STARTED 
BELVIEW, MINN. Work has 
started on expansion of the McCabe 
Co. elevator here. A building to house 
a new hammermill and two-ton mix- 


Since 1914... 
over 5,000,000 


* is being built just east of th 
fro uble-free units building 


The T. E. Ibberson Co., Minneapolis, 
is doing the work. Melvin Erickson 
is manager of the elevator. 


Superior engineering. That has been the story 
behind the outstanding success of Calumet Ele- 
vator Cups. The basis of this excellence was the 
invention of the logarithmic curve contour. This 
assured a maximum scoop and a clean dump of 
grain. Over the years, manufacturing techniques 
have continued to improve these cups and now 
as we approach the production of our 6 millionth 
unit, they are better than ever. 

Specify Calumet Elevator Cups for shockproof, 
trouble-free service. Your jobber has them. 


B. 1. WELLER COMPANY 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MIXED FEEDS « PELLETS 
CUBES « ROLLED OATS 
CRIMPED OATS 
ROLLED or CRIMPED BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


FOR SAMPLES OR QUOTATIONS— F 
Write, Wire 


TELEPHONE 2325 
TELETYPE PHILLIPS 8831 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. | 
| 


Serving the grain industry since 1914 


Phillips, Wisconsin 
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Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor 
in the performance of your poultry and 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and 
overall health and productivity throughout 
the life cycle. 


The trend is to increased choline fortifica- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s 
Choline Chloride is being used by the feed 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 
ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 
size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 
handles well in either batch or continuous 
mixing operations. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous 
solution... water clear and non-corrosive 
.. for those who prefer this concentration 
of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
chloride, exercises complete quality control 
all the way from the raw components of 
manufacture to the finished product. It 
meets the highest standards of potency, 
purity and stability with generous safety 
margins. 


For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
and packaged to your specifications, con- 
sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 
ing the feed industry exclusively. 


ate ries, Inc. 


Chicage 32, lilinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 

(0 Please send me compiete information about Dawe's Choline Chloride 

(CD Please send information on the following product: 


ADDRESS__ 
CITY & ZONE__ 
IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


: FEEDSTUFFS, June 23, 1956——29 
Whatever your reed rortitication needs 
You GAN ALWare 
= | 
- 
} 
: 
4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. F-66 
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For nearly four decades we have 
built a reputation for dependable 
service to the feed industry ... 

a reputation based on prompt shipments of 
top quality molasses at lowest prices.) 


Why not contact us about your molasses 
requirements? We welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 


Ottices: 


Mou 


COLUMBIA SOFT PHOSPHA' 


It is the lowest 
able for feeds 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
$T. LOUIS 1,MO. 


x Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS = 


|The Feed Dealer 
And Problems of 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 
squeeze” on the feed dealer is de- 
scribed in the accompanying articte 
as a situation where sales volume 
drops and costs rise. The author, O. 
D. Turner, head of the department of 
business administration, University 
of Wyoming, presents some proven 
methods of staying out of the 
“squeeze.” The article was adapted 
from a talk given by the author at 
the convention of the Wyoming 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
in Laramie. 
¥ ¥ 


It seems to me that the ordinary 
small businessman, including the feed 
dealer, is always in a position where 
a vise is trying to close on him. The 
top of the vise is sales volume which 
always seems to want to come down. 

| The bottom of the vise is costs which 
| are always threatening to rise and 
thus complete the process of “put- 
ting the squeeze” on the manager. 
If the business is to survive, manage- 
ment must always be ahead of these 
two factors. 


Costs 


Ordinarily the smail businessman 
can do little to influence the selling 
price of his products. Competition 
and market conditions usually have 


| more influence in this area than does 


the manager. It is only under un- 
usual conditions that the small busi- 


| nessman can gain a price advantage 
| over competitors because most of 
| them have to buy in relatively small 


| telephone, 


quantities. For these reasons, the 
businessman is apt to find himself 
in a position between relatively fixed 
selling prices and material costs and 
be limited to the control of operat- 
ing costs—those costs involved in 
conducting the day-to-day activities 
of the business. Operating costs in- 
clude such things as rent, light, heat, 
interest, delivery charges, 
loss from bad debts, advertising, sell- 
ing, supplies, wages and other items 
of operational cost. 

Some of these costs are fixed in 
nature—that is, they must be paid 
whether the business sells anything 
or not. This usually includes such 
things as depreciation charges, rent, 
fixed salaries, etc. 

Others are variable in nature— 
they increase as the volume of sales 
increases, This category includes such 
things as sales commissions, advertis- 
ing, materials, etc. 

Whether operational costs are fixed 
or variable, they must be paid before 
the business can show a profit. If 
some of these costs can be reduced 
or eliminated, or allocated in such 
a manner that the business derives 


more sales as a result, then the 


CUT FEEDING COSTS 
BY ADDING 


RUME X 


TO YOUR 
DAIRY & BEEF CATTLE FEEDS 


No Cattle can gain faster than the activity of their 
rumen bacteria. RUMEX provides active growth 
stimulating, live colonies of the entire rumen micro- 
flora. RUMEX is the answer to many management 
problems. Send for the new RUMEX BROCHURE. 
It reveals many facts you should know. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, 
Basie Material Manufacturers and Headquarters for Technical Information 


RUMEX RUMEN 
BACTERIA 
STIMULATES 

GROWTH AND 
PROMOTES 

GOOD HEALTH 


Business Management 


By O. D. Turner 


“Putting the | profits of the business will increase. 


It is in the area of cost control that 
the businessman finds greater possi- 
bilities for increasing his profits. The 
best way to control the operating 
costs of doing business is to initiate 
a cost control program. 

Records: The first essential step in 
any cost control program is to be 
certain that you have a record sys- 
tem which lets you know what your 
costs are, and which records all costs 
involved in doing business. By this, 
I mean a system which breaks costs 
into classifications so that they can 
be anelyzed item by item. 

It is not enough that your records 
tell you what your costs are in total 
—they must tell you what specific, 
individual items of cost are. For ex- 
ample, your records may show that 
your selling costs are $1,000, but this 
does little good from a control stand- 
point if you do not know what part 
of this amount was paid for labor, 
advertising, gas, oil, etc. It is only 
through a detailed classification that 
a businessman is able to make com- 
parisons of various expense items 
and be warned when the expenditures 
in one area begin to get out of line. 

An item by item comparison has 
opened the eyes of many a business- 
man to the fact that he is paying 
a staggering amount for items that 
are really doing the business very 
little good, or that expenses which 
have been authorized in the past are 
still being paid ‘periodically when 
they have outlived their usefulness. 

This business of records may seem 
to be so basic that it does not even 
need to be mentioned in connection 
with feed and seed store manage- 
ment. The facts are, however, that 
the most comprehensive and thor- 
ough national survey ever made of 
feed and seed store operations showed 
that one of the main reasons why 
such dealers lost money was that 
they allowed operating costs to be- 
come too high—because of their fail- 
ure to keep accurate records and 
use them for all they were worth. 


Bad Management Causes Failures 

Another recent survey of 800 busi- 
ness failures revealed that the fail- 
ures were due to three reasons: (1) 
91% of them were due to bad man- 
agement based on poor and inade- 
quate records, (2) 5% failed due to 


uestion: 


Who sells 
Dow 
Methionine 
for 
healthier, 
handsomer 
animals? 


BOWMAN 
FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


Helland, Mich. 


VITAMINS, INC. 
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lack of capital, and (3) 4% failed 
due to competition. 

_ This survey showed that price cut- 
ting was the No. 1 factor behind 
most failures and that it almost al- 
ways resulted from inadequate rec- 
ords on operating costs. No feed or 
seed merchant can stay in business 
if he sells at cost or at a markup 
which does not allow himself to 
cover the total of his expenses. An 
adequate records system will help 
the dealer maintain prices at a level 
which will produce a net profit, and 
will also show him what costs are 
out of line so that steps can be tak- 
en to reduce or eliminate them. 


Fix responsibility for the cost con- 
trol program: Someone must be re- 


sponsible for a cost control program 
if it is to be successful. The pro- 
gram must be a regular part of that 
individual’s duties and he must spend 
a considerable amount of time on it 
at regular intervals. 

In many small businesses, this per- 
son will be the manager/owner him- 
self. He must keep a constant watch 
on all operating expenses and at- 
tempt to reduce or eliminate those 
that are unnecessary or undesirable. 
He should realize that not all ex- 
penses are subject to reduction or 
elimination. Many are absolutely 
necessary and desirable in order to 
maintain and increase sales volume 
or to render customer services. It is 
those expenses which serve no use- 


ful purpose that must be eliminated. 
Usually a periodic analysis of ex- 
pense items shows up weak spots 
where more money should be spent 
in order to increase sales or perform 
customer services. 

Publicize the program: Any cost 
control program must have the co- 
operation of all employees to be fully 
successful. The person in charge of 
the program should call a meeting 
of the employees after he has out- 
lined the program and completed his 
plans for it. Employees should be 
given a chance to express their own 
ideas and make suggestions as to 
how to control or cut out unneces- 
sary expenses. It has been found that 
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a large part of the worthwhile re- 
sults of such programs are obtained 
more by the employees than by the 
person in charge. 

For example, one feed store man- 
aged to cut expenses for floor sweep 
by almost $50 per month because an 
employee who had been sweeping the 
concrete floor found out that he did 
not have to cover the floor with floor 


<> 


Methionine 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


620 D. M. Bids. Des Moines, Tol. +5177 


No barebacks here. Dow Methionine in feed formulas aids feathering. 


WHEN THE HEAT’S ON » « « growers depend on 


METHIONINE supplement for good feathering 7 


Sweltering summer weather . ; and 
still a fine-feathered flock. Hot weather 
holds no fear of poor feathering for 


rain on the range. And well-feathered 
birds dress out better . . . bring top 
prices at market. Be sure your feed 


Today’s increased use of animal fats in 
feeds makes this problem even more 
critical. High-energy formulas require 


this grower. Like many other broiler methionine supplement to maintainthe formulas contain this hot-weather a 
and turkey growers, he counts on Dow _ protein-calorie ratio, protection. We shall be glad to fur- a 
Methionine supplement in his feed Your customers can quickly see the nish your nutritional adviser with com- *. 
formula for protection. difference that added methionine makes. plete information. THE DOW CHEMICAL lie 
Birds just naturally eat less in hot Young poults develop good feathering COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales, a 
weather—get less natural methionine. for protection against hot sun or cold Midland, Michigan. : 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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sweep to a thickness of about 2 in. 
every time he swept out the build- 
ing. This was one of those little items 
that can easily escape the attention 
of the manager. Several such items 
can add up to a large total of wasted 
money. 

Maintain interest in the program: 
It is of vital importance for a cost 
control program to be on a con- 
tinuous basis. The program itself will 
usually cost some money to start and 
keep going. If it is started one 
month and sidetracked the next, it 
will probably cost more than it is 
worth. One way to maintain interest 
in the program is for progress re- 
ports on savings obtained to be made 
at periodic intervals. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and 
by the same token nothing will spur 
on a cost control program like see- 
ing the results in a regular report. 
Such reports should be available for 
the employees as well as manage- 
ment. 

Take an analytical approach: The 
best way to approach a cost control 
program is with the idea that operat- 
ing costs can be reduced. This ap- 
proach must be tempered with reason 
and common sense. It may do more 
harm than good to slash expenses 
without analyzing the reasons for 
having the expense in the first place. 
Before reducing or eliminating an ex- 
pense it should be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. Is it paying for itself? Can a 
greater return be received by increas- 
ing the expenditure or by allocating 
it to some other area? Can it be en- 
tirely eliminated without at the same 
time eliminating a desirable service? 
These and other questions should be 
asked about each item under con- 
sideration. 


Check Points 


You should have certain check- 
points to guide your analysis of op- 
erating costs. Some of these are: 

(1) Investigate one problem or 
item at a time rather than trying 
to cope with a large area. Cut the 
problem into small bits. 

(2) Don’t go overboard for new 
mechanical items which your budget 
cannot afford. Capital items increase 
depreciation expenses. Be sure that 
the capital equipment you buy will 
save because it lowers costs and in- 
creases efficiency. 

(3) Analyze the various jobs that 
are being performed in the business. 
Is each being done in the most effi- 
cient manner possible? Can some 
jobs be eliminated or combined with 
others? 

(4) Remember that small expense 
items are important. Just because an 
expenditure is small in amount is 
no reason not to consider it just as 
thoroughly as the large ones. Small 
expenditures add up to large total 
amounts in a hurry. 

It is a common experience for 
businessmen who initiate a cost con- 
trol program to bring to light other 
problems which need attention. These 
problems should be given attention 
but not at the expense of the cost 
control program. The program must 


be pushed continuously if it is to | 


succeed. 
Problems 


Some of the common problems 
which often come to light when the | 


program gets under way are: 
(1) Credit policies: If the business 


a) 


AIDS FOR POULTRY 


GABRIELSON FEEDS | 


Fred Gaivrieizon, Owner 


BROKERS 

All Feed Ingredients 

522 Grain Exch. Bldg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Phone BRoadway 2-4580, TWX MI-177 / 
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establishes a good record system it 
will reveal the cost of extending 
credit. If accounts receivable are 
great and many of them of great age, 
the expense of maintaining them runs 
into large amounts. It may be wise 
to review your credits and collections 
policy. Is there a system for investi- 
gating the character, capacity and 
capital of those who seek credit? 
Is there a system for analyzing ac- 
counts which are overdue into 
groups, and then follow up on those 
which are over 25 days old? Is there 
a point of safety established where 
credit extension is stopped? What 
per cent of sales are bad debt losses? 
Is it necessary to extend credit or 
should you operate on a cash basis? 
All these questions and others must 
be answered satisfactorily before a 
good credits and collections policy 
may be established. 

(2) Depreciation expenses: Are you 
charging depreciation of capital items 
against your operations? Some of the 
more common depreciable items are 
buildings, fixtures, equipment, ma- 


| spoil, 


chinery, trucks and cars. Deprecia- 
tion expenses may not be paid “out 
of pocket” each year, but they are 
operating expenses nevertheless. If 
they are not considered, then you 
overstate your profits. 

(3) Inventory losses: It is the 
usual thing for some merchandise to 
become obsolete or not sell. 
The losses incurred are operating 
costs and must be charged to opera- 
tions. If these expenses are high the 
purchasing procedures should be ex- 
amined. Are purchases made because 
of personal whims? Are discounts 
being taken advantage of? Are goods 
of inferior quality and poor value 
being bought? Are some purchases 
duplications of stock already on 
hand? Are purchases being made in 
such small quantities that the lowest 
prices and cheapest delivery costs 
are not available? 

Are too many slow-selling items 
and too few fast-selling items being 
purchased? Is the records system set 
up so that you have the figures avail- 
able to check the fast and slow mov- 


ing items and know how much you 
should have on hand of each? 

(4) Incidental expenses: It is not 
unusual for many dealers to pay 
many small, but frequent, expenses 
out of their pockets or out of the 
cash drawer without making a rec- 
ord of the items. These small items 
frequently add up to large sums over 
a period of time, and if no record 
is kept they are forgotten. As a re- 
sult, profits are overstated. Some 
system should be set up to record all 
such expenditures. 


A cost control program will not 
solve all the problems of the small 
businessman. It will, however, bring 
to his attention items that, if cor- 
rected, will increase his sales and 
at the same time make his business 
more profitable and enjoyable. He 
will derive a great deal of personal 
satisfaction and pleasure out of the 
fact that he is ‘on top” of his op- 
erating costs rather than being in 
the reverse situation. At the same 
time, such a program will afford 


Gizzard Grinding Power | 


Medium-size 


he \ Stonemo Gronite Grit 


Magnified 12 times 


and assimilation. 


big poultry markets. 


4 EMO The Grit with the 


The gizzard grinding power of Stonemo Granite Grit should be 
on your payroll. It is one of your best salesmen for quality feed. 


Stonemo’s rough, sharp, multiple surfaces grind open the tough 
cellulose “capsules” surrounding many feed nutrients — release the 
growth and body building ingredients inside for better digestion 


The more of the nutrients that are released for digestion, the 
better your customers’ feed conversion. 

The use of Stonemo Granite Grit develops big, strong muscular 
gizzards capable of handling large feed intake and processing it 
efficiently. Stonemo helps keep gizzards free from clogging action 
of litter, fibrous grasses and feathers — reducing mortality losses. 


HOW TO CONVERT STONEMO’S 
GIZZARD POWER INTO SALES POWER 
Stonemo is advertising gizzard grinding power nationally to egg 
producers, broiler growers, and turkeymen. You can make this 

grinding power sales power if you tie in locally. 

You will sell more quality feeds, your customers will benefit, and 
everybody will make more money. Put Stonemo on your payroll. 
Write for a list of dealer helps designed to help you sell all three 
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him a greater opportunity to be of 
service to his customers and his 


community. 
Sales 


The problems posed by the neces- 
sity of maintaining or increasing 
sales volume probably receive more 
attention than all the other aspects 
of management combined. It is such 
a broad problem that I will make no 
attempt to consider more than two 
or three aspects which seem particu- 
larly pertinent to the feed, seed and 
grain business. 

Pricing policies: Price cutting is 
“taking the easy way out” to make a 
sale. By price cutting, I do not re- 
fer to such things as lowered prices 
in order to sell slow-moving stock 
or where the dealer has made a good 
buy and therefore secured a price 
advantage over his competition, or 
lower prices to customers who buy 
in larger quantities. These kinds of 
low prices are justified in most cases 
and render a service to your cus- 
tomers. 


By price cutting, I mean the prac- 
tice of reducing regular prices to 
make a sale rather than practicing 
good sales techniques and selling the 
product on the basis of quality. 

In the first place, the regular prac- 
tice of price cutting cuts into the 
margin of profit and may lead to 
serious losses. In the second place, 
customers who buy strictly on price 
rather than quality are not good 
customers. The business cannot make 
anything on their trade and they 
are not repeat customers. They will 
usually buy where the price is low- 
est regardless of quality. 

The best answer to the problem 
of meeting competition which prac- 
tices price cutting as a regular thing 
is to outsell it on the basis of quality 
of product, service, and build a fol- 
lowing of customers who will pay 
a fair price because they feel they 
will get a better value. 

Product: In order to sell feed and 
seed the dealer must know the strong 
points of his product. He cannot as- 
sume that his customers know the 


qualities of his products because they 
do not. In addition to knowing his 
product, the dealer must also know 
the business and problems of the 
customer. In that way, he can be- 
come an expert adviser to his cus- 
tomers. Many of them will tend to 
come to him for advice on problems 
they run into in the course of their 
business and would not think of buy- 
ing from someone else. 

By knowing his products, the deal- 
er can advise the customer which 
of them to buy and use in order to 
overcome particular problems faced 
by customers, 

One feed dealer in a broiler-rais- 
ing section of the country established 
his store in a town which already 
had eight feed dealers in it. He sold 
a good quality feed, but he gave the 
customers something more for their 
money. In addition to knowing the 
quality of his products, he studied 
and became an expert on poultry 
diseases and rearing techniques. 
Within a short period of two years, 
he had more customers than any 


big summer markets 


Summer is the time your customers’ flocks 
need muscular gizzards, healthy digestive 
systems — birds capable of large feed capac- 
ity for faster growth, better development. 


It’s the time when your quality feeds should 
work harder, produce more eggs or meat. 
Stonemo, the granite grit with the extra 
grinding surfaces, helps lower feed conver- 
sion ratios, reduces cost per dozen eggs or 


pound of meat. 


Your customers can increase feed efficiency 


when Stonemo is fed. 


To get best results, be sure your customers 
have one hopper containing Stonemo to every 


watering station. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 


Lithonia, Georgia . 


Summer is the time you have three big 
poultry markets to sell—egg producers, 
broiler growers, turkeymen. For your cus- 
tomers it is body building time. It is their 
biggest poultry population time, and for 
many of your customers it is range time. 


This is the time when birds need Stonemo 
more than ever. They need it to grind mash 
finer as well as coarse grains and grasses so 
that there is greater feed efficiency. 


“EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES” 
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other one dealer in town, because 
he knew the problems of his cus- 
tomers and could help them solve 
them. Almost all feed dealers have 
the same opportunity to Jearn their 
product and what it can do to solve 
the problems of the customer. 
Service: It is my feeling that the 
best businessmen are those who seek 
profits through service, rather than 
profit for profit’s sake. I do not mean 
that profits are not necessary because 
they are. But I do not think that a 
good businessman, if he analyzes 
himself, wants profits simply for the 
sake of making them. He also wants 
to feel that he is rendering a serv- 
ice to his community and to his cus- 
tomers. In this way he derives more 
satisfaction from his work than he 
otherwise would, and his customers 
will be more regular and happy. 


What services can the dealer ren- 
der that will bring him more regular 
and satisfied customers and thereby 
increase the profits of his business 
and the satisfactions he gains by op- 
erating the business? 

The services which the dealer could 
perform are so numerous that I will 
attempt to mention only a few possi- 
bilities. I have already mentioned 
one—advising the customer on the 
problems which he meets. 


Advertising Is a Service 


It seems to me that the feed dealer 
is in a position to render a service 
through his advertising. Many of his 
customers live in rural areas where 
they cannot get to town on the spur 
of the moment. Could not the dealer 
advertise over the local radio sta- 
tion and include such things as the 
weather report, stock prices and oth- 
er things that directly concern the 
customer as well as to advertise his 
products? 

He could place a bulletin board in 
his store and operate an information 
service for the customers. If they 
wanted to sell or trade something, 
the dealer could write up a notice 
and put it on the bulletin board. This 
is one good way to attract customers 
to the store. 

A regular newsletter from the 
dealer could be mailed on a weekly 
or monthly basis to all his customers, 
as well as prospective customers, with 
a relatively small expense. This could 
include items of interest to the cus- 
tomer as well as advertising the deal- 
er’s products. There are ary num- 
ber of duplicating machines on the 
market today which cost as little as 
$150 to $200, which would print such 
newsletters. This would be money 
well spent. 

Mimeographed cards announcing 
the arrival of cars of feed, fertilizers, 
bargains, etc., can be used in the 
same manner. 

Another good method of building 
customer good will is to set up a 
follow-up system. If a customer asks 
for an item not in stock, take his 
name and address and let him know 
when you get it in stock. Also make 
personal and written follow ups on all 
customers and prospective customers 

(Continued on page 64) 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Brewers’ Grains 
and MOLASSES 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 S. Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Ili. 

PHONE: Yards 7-1003 
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By Leonard 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


W. Schruben 


Changes in Seasonal Grain Sorghum Price Patterns 


If you have any concern with buy- 
ing, selling or inventory management 
of feed ingredients, you need to keep 
abreast of changes in historic price 
patterns. This article is the fourth 
in our series to review changes in 
seasonal grain price patterns. (For 
wheat see Feedstuffs for March 26; 
for corn, April 28; for oats, June 2.) 

Comparisons are made of seasonal 
grain sorghum price movements be- 
fore and after the initiation of price 
supports, which follows the general 
pattern of this series. No claim is 
made that price supports caused 
these shifts because we are recording 
what happened. You are free to draw 
your own conclusions. 

Exhibit 1 shows the price pattern 
for each year for the years 1910 
through 1939. Exhibit 2 shows the 
same thing except it includes 1940 to 
1953. Each dot indicates one year 


and comparisons are made with No- 
vember prices. Kansas farm prices 
at mid-month were used. 

Here is how to read the exhibits: 
For example, in the December column 
of Exhibit 1 you will find a dot lo- 
cated even with the +.35 level. This 
means that in one year, the price 
advanced 35¢ per cwt. 
ber to December. Other months are 
read in the same way. When prices 
went down after November, the dots 
are in the minus range. The shaded 
area includes the middle half of the 
dots. 

You now are ready to compare 
price patterns before and after price 
supports were initiated. You merely 
compare the two exhibits. You will 
notice the typical after-harvest pat- 
tern of price increases prevailed in 
both periods. However, you will no- 
tice the rather erratic pattern dis- 
played during the earlier period. 
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13% 


AN ONE HALF OF ONE PERCENT 
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PACKED 
PAPERS 
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* CALL JA 3-5848 
MINERALS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


j 3401 S. MAIN 


Get the true facts! 


FEEDERS DEMAND GRANULAR GRIND... 
AND 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILLS 


GIVE IT TO YOU! 


Maybe there were good grains 

and supplements to begin with — 

and the mixing perfect, but if it 
wasn't a Blue Streak Granular Grind, 
then the feed may be floury. If so, then 


the feeder loses in bulk and nutritional wastes .. . 


oll farmers know this. 


They know too that you get Granular Grind only when 
Prater’s patented Triple Reduction grinding principle Is 


used — available only with Prater’s Blue Streak Mills. All 
custom millers make more profits when they use Prater 


FREE ..» This Educational Book! 


Gronuler Grind is Good Business. Here is the mos? compre- 
hensive book ever published by any hammermil! manufacturer! 
It tells all about better grinds, feed mill automation, hommer- 
mills and other focts! 

PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 

1537 So. 55th Court © Chicago 50, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

(0 Plecse send me the book, ‘Granuler Grind is Good 


Blue Streak Advance Custom Mills. 


GRANULAR GRIND 
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0 I'd like to know cbout mixers, too. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 
1S GOOD BUSINESS! 


rater 


__ STATE 


“The new organization is designed | will be a trip to Europe by Mr. 
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EXHIBIT 1—Grain Sorghum: Kansas farm price per cwt., change from 
November to subsequent months, 1910-1939. 
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some | can gain a picture of grain sorghum 
price patterns before and after price 
supports were initiated. Of course, 
each year has an individual pattern, 
but it now looks as if prices will 
weaken by late summer this year. 
Government management of grain 
stocks will dominate the price pic- 
ture. 


Some years prices went up; 
years they went down. 

Now look at Exhibit 2. Notice how 
prices have always been higher dur- 
ing the spring months than during 
the previous fall. Remember, the 
years included were after the initia- 
tion of price supports. 

By comparing the two exhibits you 


EXHIBIT 2—Grain Sorghum: Kansas farm price per cwt., change from 
November to subsequent months, 1940-1953. 
Subsequent month 
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Colorado Expert 
Sees Feeder Cattle 


Price Decrease 


DENVER—A drop of at least $2 
cwt. in the price of feeder cattle 
next fall as compared with last fall 
has been predicted by Martin Domke, 
president of the Colorado Feeders 
Assn. 

Mr. Domke said there was no ques- 
tion that feed lot operators, many of 
whom have _ suffered substantial 
losses, “will try to buy feeders cheap- 
er next fall.” 

He said that large numbers will be 
available, many cattle feeders may 
seek fewer head than last fall, and 
in addition many may not be able 
to get financed to feed next season 
after recent “disastrous losses.” 

The feedlot operator last fail paid 
$17.50 to $19 ewt. on the average 
for feeder heifers and in many cases 
as high as $20 or more for steers. 


Experts said that a big factor in 
losses in the past winter feeding 
season lay in prices paid for feeder 
cattle last fall as compared with 
those received for the finished animal 
this past spring. 

Cattle feeding losses in northern 
Colorado were said to have ranged 
from $50 a head upward. 

College authorities in Colorado ad- 
vised feeders at recent meetings to 
feed more corn silage and less grain 
to fattening steers. 

Speaking of feeder cattle prices, 


Mr. Domke said he heard of one 
ease recently in which steers were 
contracted at $16 and heifers at $14 
for next September delivery from a 
Montana area. 

He said others to whom he talked 
feel prices of feeder cattle will be 
below a year ago. 

It also was noted that the feedlot 
operator, in addition to losses suf- 
fered the past season, will have an- 
other reason for wanting to hold 
feeder cattle prices down. The price 
of corn has risen, which will add to 
the cost of finishing animals. 

Losses the past season, it was 
said, were caused in part by keeping 
cattle too long and marketing them 
too heavy, in addition to paying a 
high figure for the feeder cattle. 


Sheep Produnewe Plan 


Big Promotion Drive 


DENVER — The newly-organized 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
headquartered in Denver, plans to 
spend $1.4 million during the year 
beginning July 1 on lamb and -vool 
merchandising, advertising and pro- 
motion, according to J. M. Jones, 
executive secretary of the council. 
Of that total, $800,000 will go for 
promotion of lamb in large metro- 
politan areas. 

Gale D. Smith, Salt Lake City, will 
direct the lamb promotion. Evadna 
Hammersley will direct the work of 
the lamb consumer service and Rich- 
ard D. Biglin, Chicago, will become 
director of the council’s information 
service. 


FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


- WITH 
GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products—are stand- 
ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- 


ine content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 


unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good 
way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Mopern WAY TO GRIND 
is with rotary hammermills equipped 
with Pacal Hammers and Hammermill 
Clusters—the sure way to get the grind 
you want with just the right quality. 
And, Pacal Hammers are 
heat-treated to give you 3 to 
4 times more wear. 


Phone Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


Counfy Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining 
Highway 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 


Duluth, Minnesota « Billings, Moota: 


EARLY METHODS 


for grinding evolved slowly. It took Iundreds 
of years for the transition from the saddlestone 
to the lever mill. The Greek Delian mill, utiliz- 
ing the revolving lever principle, was made of 
blocks of lava bound together. The mill had 
ane only a small space 

between the two rings. outer ring rested 
directly on the inner ring. 


M. A. Anderson 
Anderson Grain Co. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


“Mixing our own brand of feeds with a Brower Mixer 
has meant a 10% increase in profits and our custom mixing 
service has added a 25% increase in new customers. We 
also save money on feed costs by 
mixing feed for our own 50,000 
broilers. We have had a Brower 
Mixer for 15 years and it is tops in 
trouble-free service and economy of 
operation.” 


BROWER MIXERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately -}0 * 
minutes—at a power cost of 3c to 5c per ton. 
Above and below-floor models. Five sizes— 
mixing capacities of 700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and 
4,000 Ibs. per batch. Heavy welded steel con- 
struction—built to give years of trouble-free 
service. Many exclusive features for easier 
and faster mixing. 


30 DAY TRIAL Write for full details 


BROWER MFG. CO. 402 N. 3rd St., Quincy, Ill. 


Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 
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GRANULAR GRIND GOOD 
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Soybean Council 


Formed to Promote 
Market Expansion 


HUDSON, IOWA—Organization of 
the Soybean Council of America, na- 
tionwide non-profit commodity group 
for the soybean industry, was com- 
pleted in Chicago this week with 
election of officers from a joint com- 
mittee of the American Soybean 
Assn. and the National Sales Proc- 
essors Assn., the founding organiza- 
tions. Incorporation of the council 
was announced May 22. 

First officers of the new council 
are: Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, 
Iowa, president; David G. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio, vice president; 
R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, secretary; 
Albert Dimond, Lovington, IIl., treas- 
urer; George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa, executive director. 


“The new organization is designed 
to do the promotional, educational 
and research work both domestic and 
foreign which faces the soybean in- 
dustry,” stated the joint committee 
on completing the organization. 

“The council is an endeavor on 
the part of soybean producers, han- 
dlers and processors to promote both 
domestic and export markets for soy- 
bean products and soybeans in or- 
der to continue to keep the crop 
from becoming in surplus and de- 
moralizing the market as has hap- 
pened to many other farm crops. 

“Potential markets are immense 
because soybeans are a leading source 
of fats and proteins, two food items 
which are still in world shortage,” 
stated the committee. “But these 
markets must be developed and pro- 
moted if we are to continue to ex- 
pand soybean acreage aS we have 
in the past without eventually pil- 
ing up a surplus and ruining the 
crop.” 

First undertaking of the council 


will be a trip to Europe by Mr. 
Strayer to explore the possibilities 
of a market development project 
for soybean products in western Eu- 
rope similar to one on soybeans al- 
ready in operation in Japan and spon- 
sored by the American Soybean Assn. 
His trip is being sponsored jointly 
by the American Soybean Assn. and 
the Soybean Council of America. 

Other early activities of the coun- 
cil may include similar promotional 
work in Asia and South America, 
grants and assistance to needed re- 
search projects in the U.S., and a 
drive to remove unfair legislative 
restrictions on mellorine, a frozen 
dessert that includes soybean and 
other vegetable oils. 

The organization will be financed 
by purely voluntary contributions 
from producers of 10¢ per 100 bu. 
($1.50 per carlot) on all soybeans 
sold. Soybean processors will serve as 
the receiving agency for the con- 
tributions, Actual contributions will 
start Sept. 1 on 1956 crop soybeans 


You get more than a 


PELLET COOLER at 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. In addition to advanced designs 
of coolers, he has America’s most mod- 
ern line of equipment for complete pel- 
leting installations — large and small 
pellet mills, crumbling rolls, shaking 
shoes, and weighing and conveying units. 

You also get on-the-spot, depend- 
able guidance, because your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN 
is thoroughly 
trained to help solve 
your problems. He's 
practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help 
you increase your 
profits year after 
year. And, being one 
of a team, he can 
pass on to you the 
accumulated experi- 
ence of the entire 
sales and engineering 
st 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 


Typical of our representatives is 
Tommy Thompson, pictured here, a 
graduate engineer with many years of 
service to the milling industry. Before 
joining Sprout-Waldron, Tommy worked 
as an engineer in the milling equipment 
department of Moore Dry Dock. At 
Sprout-Waldron he spent a year in the 
engineering department prior to bein 
assigned as a sales engineer. As wit 
Sprout-Waldron men, his familiarity 
with local milling problems as well as 
on-the-spot guidance helps him to serve 
his customers. 

With such men to help you, you're 
bound to buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


NEW! 


AUTOMATIC AIR 


CONTROL COOLAIR 


Newly designed is 
the Coolaire with 
Automatic Air Con- 
trols for short run 
installations. Air in- 
let louvers are individually hinged and 
closed except when pellet level reaches 
that particular louver. Cooling and dry- 
ing air is pulled through the hot pellets, 
not over them. Also available as frames 
to fit and convert existing Coolaires. 


PELLET ACE o/ 
Here's today's 

most modern, 
big-capacity 
pellet mill. Its 
high-volume, low-power operation is un- 
equalled in the industry. Pellet Ace out- 
produces any mill when operating under 
the same horsepower and formula re- 
quirements. 


NEW 
JUNIOR ACE 


A compact, 
swinghead mill 
with all major 
advantages of 
the Pellet Ace, 
size and capaci er in price. 
Available in 25 and 40 h.p. 


SPROUT- 
WALDRON 
PELLET 


throughout the country. 


dation .. 


later if desired. 


money-making 
combination 


COOLAIRE 


COOLS... CLEANS... DRIES... GRADES... CRUMBLES 


COOLAIRE installations are bringing greater pelleting 
profits, higher production efficiency to feed millers 


This compact combination unit cools, cleans, grades, 
dries, and crumbles pellets of all sizes — on only one foun- 
. with only one driving arrangement. No costly 
interconnecting spouting is necessary, and the compact de- 
sign saves floor space. A built-in by-pass allows the pro- 
duction of either pellets or crumbles without switching 
screens. Additional louvered cooling sections can be added 
to increase capacity. The crumblizer unit can be installed 


Flow from the cooler section is by a simple, trouble-free 
shaking-feed that handles cubes as efficiently as smaller pel- 
lets. Automatic Pellet Flow Control starts feeder only tne 
cooler is full, thus preventing hot pellets at start of run. 

COOLAIRE is shipped match-marked and ready to be 
bolted together. Semi-skilled labor can assemble it. There 
are no expensive installation costs. Ask your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN about COOLAIRE, or write for details. 


SPROUT-WALDROR 
61 LOGAN STREET + MUNCY, PA. @ 


(806 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: $trong-Seott, Limited, Winnipeg == 


PELLET MAAS: MAMMER, ROLLER, ATPRITION, BURR STONE WHLS HIKERS - SCREW, BELT. one PNEUMATIC 
COMVETORS BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, FEEDERS REELS, SEPARATORS, one ASPIRATORS 


FE/409 


Charles 8. Coyle 


JOINS BURR=LL—Charles 8. Coyle 
has joined the staff of James H. Bur- 
rell & Sons, Inc., industrial and busi- 
ness management consultants, St. 
Louis. James H. Burrell, president, 
states that this expansion was neces- 
sary in order to continue to broaden 
the firm’s services to clients in vari- 
ous types of business and industry. 
Mr. Coyle graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with degrees in 
business administration. He spent 19 
years following graduation with the 
Ralston Purina Co. in various ad- 
ministrative and managing positions, 
and has a broad knowledge of all 
phases of the feed industry in the 
U.S. and Canada. From 1952, Mr. 
Coyle owned and operated a business 
of his own prior to joining the Bur- 
rell firm. 


and will apply to all sales of soybeans 
made after July 15. 

The operations of the new Soy- 
bean Council will be patterned after 
the National Livestock & Meat 
Board which has so successfully pro- 
moted meat products. 


Dehydrators Select 


Convention Site 


KANSAS CITY —The Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Gulfport, Miss., has been 
selected as the site for the conven- 
tion of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. scheduled for Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 
This Gulf Coast location won out in 
a poll of the membership, it has 
been reported by Joseph Chrisman, 
executive vice president of the ADA. 


WISCONSIN 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.AC. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C, vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-N Madison], Wis. 


| 
* 
3 | | +4 
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FOUNDATION 
x P) 0 insecticide Testing and Screening 
dy Other biological, chemical and 
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Stored Salt Problem Solved! 


When humidity is high, normally free-flowing salt in storage 
becomes lumpy or cakes. That is the nature of salt. Over the 
years, the Morton Salt Company has experimented with many 
additives to overcome the tendency of salt crystals to absorb 
moisture from the air. Recently, Morton Salt researchers dis- 
covered a salt treating process which is much more effective 
than any salt additives presently used. Now, Morton Special 
Mixing Salt and lodized Mixing Salt may be safely stored in 
bags or bulk for any reasonable length of time. They will not 
cake or lump, even under adverse storage conditions. 


These Mixing Salts are 
extra free-flowing! 


Morton lodized Mixing Salt 
Morton Special Mixing Salt 


For efficient production of formula feeds you need free- 
flowing salts. They must flow from storage and over con- 
veyors. evenly and easily. They must be free of lumps 
when they go into your mixer to assure even distribu- 
tion throughout the feeds. 


Use Morton Special or Iodized Mixing Salts. You’ll 
find they flow more freely, after storage, than any salt 
you have ever used. 


An additional advantage in Morton Iodized Mixing 
Salt is that it contains Cuprous Iodide, a greatly im- 
proved source of nutritionally available iodine. It re- 
mains stable from mill to feed bunk... even in your 
pelletized feeds. Loss of iodine from feeds has been a 
problem in the past. Morton solves that problem for 
you when you use Morton Iodized Mixing Salt. 


FOR A COMPLETELY TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT get Morton 
Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts containing SALT, MAN- 


GANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE, 
COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE, ZINC 
" CARBONATE, and PROPYLENE GLYCOL. 


No need to wait for the salt you need * Morton’s nation- 
wide distribution system enables you to get Morton’s 
complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized Mix- 
ing, Iodized Mixing and Special Mixing—anywhere in 
the United States. If you need further information on 
any Morton Mixing Salt, mail the coupon, below, today! 


| Morton Salt Company, Dept. $F-6-23 
120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


| Name 
Company. 
| Address 


City County. State. 


MORTON MIXING 


TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING — IODIZED MIXING — SPECIAL MIXING 


NOT THIS 
283, 


3 
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Entoleter’s Parent 


Firm Changes Name 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., of a change in cor- 
porate name to Safety Industries, 
Inc., effective June 1. 

The change was voted at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders in 
April, when the directors were unani- 
mously reelected. H. F. Kneen, presi- 
dent of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., states that the change 
in corporate name to Safety Indus- 
tries, Inc., follows the successful ac- 
complishment of the company’s di- 
versification program, resulting in 
greatly broadened scope of activities. 

According to Mr. Kneen, there is 
no change in management. Executive 
offices will continue to be in New 
Haven, Conn. Safety Industries, Inc., 
has three divisions and five subsidi- 
aries. 

In the grain milling industry, the 


company is largely known through 
the products of its Entoleter Divi- 
sion. These include dust collectors 
and Entoleter centrifugal machines 
for particle size reduction, blending 
and mixing, grain cleaning and in- 
festation control. 


Recently, the company acquired 
the Automatic Temperature Control 
Co. of Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
timers and automatic devices for the 
control of industrial operations, and 
the Howe Scale Co., of Rutland, Vt. 
Howe is a principal producer of elec- 
tronic and automatic scales. Company 
Officials state that the products of 
both companies will serve to com- 
plement Entoleter equipment in the 
milling industry. 

Other Safety Industries divisions 
are: Electrical division, manufacturer 
of electrical generating and control 
equipment and air conditioning units 
—a principal supplier to the’ railway 
industry; lighting division, designer 
and manufacturer of lighting fixtures 
for railway passenger cars and other 


specialized applications. 

The parent company was estab- 
lished in 1887, and since that time 
has been a major supplier of equip- 
ment for railway passenger Cars. 
Products of its various divisions and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries are now in 
use in practically every division of 
industry. 


lowa State Men 


Honored for Work 


AMES, IOWA — Two men who 
have led for 40 years in the develop- 
ment of Iowa’s beef and pork-pro- 
ducing industries—Rex Beresford and 
Elvin L. Quaife of the’ Iowa State 
College agricultural extension serv- 
ice—were honored here recently. 

Sixty Iowa county beef and swine 
producers’ associations, 27 commer- 
cial firms connected with the live- 
stock industry and 264 individuals 
joined with nine national livestock 
associations in subscribing a fund to 
commemorate and extend the beef 


UNDER 


NTR 


FROM TIMBERLANDS and paper mills to 


printing and sewing, every step in the pro- 


duction of Raymond Multiwalls is under the 


complete control of a wholly integrated or- 


ganization. 


Tailor-made from papers adapted to every 


need, including our own asphalt laminated, 


creped kraft, wet-strength, waterproof, col- 


ored kraft and many other laminates, 


With the assurance of getting what you want 


when you want it. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


BS 


Division of 
PAPER MFG. COMPANY 
™ Middletown, Ohio ¢ Richmond, Va. 


HEAVY BREED WHITE 
TURKEY OUTLOOK 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—A favor- 
ite topic among persons interested in 
the turkey industry is whether the 
swing to heavy breed whites for 
fryer-roaster production will continue 
in future years, or whether there will 
be a gradual swing back to Beltsvilles 
and other small breeds for the specific 
purposes of fryer-roaster production. 
Recently production of heavy white 
breed birds has increased, while out- 
put of light breeds has declined. The 
National Turkey Federation, in a re- 
cent issue of its Turkegram, said 
opinions vary on the question, al- 
though there are a few things that 
tend to influence these trends. Large 
type hens make better fryer-roasters 
than toms, it is pointed out. Market 
men generally resist heavy breed 
toms for fryer-roasters, and some of 
them resist heavy breed hens. Belts- 
ville breeders and producers predict 
a big swing back to Peltsvilles next 
year. Form your own conclusions, the 
NTF says. 


and swine improvement work Mr. 
Beresford and Mr. Quaife have done. 
Mr. Beresford retires this year and 
Mr. Quaife will continue to serve on 
a nine-month basis for the next two 
years. 

At a banquet in the Iowa State Col- 
lege Memorial Union, oil portraits of 
the two men were presented. These 
are to be hung permanently in the 
college’s main agriculture building, 
Curtiss Hall. 


Dairy Dey Is June 28 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — Jack 
Nisbet, noted showman, dairy edu- 
cator and editor, will be the feature 
speaker for the 1956 Dairy Day pro- 
gram on the West Virginia Univer- 
sity Dairy Farm in Morgantown June 
28, Prof. I. D. Porterfield, of the 
university's dairy department, has 
announced. Mr. Nisbet’s talk will be 
based on promoting milk consump- 
tion. He is now president of a firm 
that is known as Agricultural Sell- 
ing. His talk will be the main after- 
noon event of the program, which 
includes guided tours to pastures and 
hay fields on the dairy farm, exhibits 
of air-dried hay from the Reedsville 
Experiment Farm, and a combine- 
milker demonstration conducted by 
Dr. George Hopson. 


CONSULTANTS | 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 


Room 1338 
221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, 11. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 TOP 
QUALITY YEAST PRODUCTS 


TORAFEED 

The only tested, proven, plas- A 
molized Torula Yeast. Rich in t 
Amino Acids, minerals & Vita- 

mins. Write for the booklet 

about Torafeed's results in the 

rumen at lowa State College. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS YEAST 


Brewers dried yeast. A source 


of natural B-Complex Vitamins ba 
and several unidentified plus 2 
factors. For Poultry, Turkeys, * 
Swine, Dogs & Cats. ‘ 
ADY 20 
Red Star Live Yeast. Highly ac- 
tive. Fine texture. Of such 
high quality it is used for } 
human consumption. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND PRICES, 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... 


H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. « RYan 1-8491 
San Francisco, Calif. ¢ YUkon 2-5022 
Bakersfield, Calif. ¢ FAirview 7-2584 
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Figure it up... 


Think of a dollar extra profit on every ton of 


doing it . . . you can too. 


poultry feed you made last year. Others are 


Research proves Soft Phosphate 3 
gives optimum results at lower cost a 


State Colleges at Penn. — Iowa — II). — as well as in- - 
dependent laboratories have conducted tests includ- 
ing chicks, broilers, pigs and cattle to prove Soft Phos- sis 
phate gives results comparable to the expensive phos- 
phorus sources. We'll be glad to send you convine- 
ing data. 


Over 2,000 feed mills, large and small, are currently i 
saving money by using Soft Phosphate. 


Approximate comparative cost Meets Feed Control Requirements 


per unit of effective phosphorus 
Where Soft Phosphate is used in the proper amounts, 
delivered Mid-West the fluorine will be within the tolerances established 
by the American and Canadian Feed Control Officials. 


Soft Phosphate $255 


Bone: Meal 665 Start Saving Now 
. . Look at the cost comparison. Use your pencil to fig- : 
Dicalcium Phosphate 4.60 ure an a big bonus you can make on your year’s 
Defluorinated Phosphate 450 tonnage. It’s profit in your pocket. Write now for 
. 2 name of your nearest agent who will help you get 
Low Fluorine Rock Phosphate 4.20 started with important savings. 


WRITE 520 St. seme ot eget 


\ 
| 
| 2 | 
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The Farm Real Estate Market 


A U.S. Department of Agriculture Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: An indication 
that the farm economy is not in such 
dire straits as some people say is this 
accompanying article, which is an 
excerpt from a report on the value 
of farm real estate. Despite lower 


prices on commodities, farm land | 


values have continued to strengthen 
in the past two years. The report and 
the accompanying maps show where 
the greatest increases have occurred 
and what type farming areas these 
were, as well as factors sustaining 
these values. It was prepared by 
the Agricultural Research Service 
and approved by the Outlook & 
Situation Board of USDA. 


¥ 


The upturn in farm real estate 
values which began in the first half 
of 1954 continued in the four months 
ended Nov. 1, 1955, but the increase 
was a little less than in the March- 
July period. Continued business pros- 
perity and strong demand by farmers 
for additional land to enlarge their 
farms have helped offset the expected 
effects of lower commodity prices on 
land values. 

Values in the four months ended 
Nov. 1, 1955, increased 2-4% in 31 
states. Most of these states were in 
the northern plains and mountain 
areas. Values remained essentially 
unchanged in 16 states which are 
primarily in the central portion of 
the country and in the southern 
mountain and Pacific Coast areas. 
Only one state—Colorado—showed a 
decline. The revised national index 
advanced to 137 (1947-49 equals 
100%), 1% above July and 5% above 
November, 1954. In terms of the 
1912-14 average, the index for Nov- 
ember, 1955, was 231. 

Values last November averaged 
higher than a year earlier in all ex- 
cept two states—Nevada and Utah. 
Values were up 5% or more in 17 
states, while increases ranged up to 
4% in the remaining 29 states. (See 
accompanying maps for changes in 
land values and what types of farm- 
ing areas had the changes.) 

The total value of farm land and 
buildings as of Nov. 1 was estimated 
at $101.8 billion, or an average of 
nearly $88 per acre for the 1,159 mil- 
lion acres of farm land in farms. 

Land prices have advanced more 
since 1947-49 than most other groups 
of commodities. Land prices in many 
areas are considered by a majority 
of local reporters to be above levels 
that can be justified by current and 
prospective earnings. They see poten- 
tial danger for those classes of buyers 


Wfhitmoy* 
KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


who must depend on farm income for 
debt retirement. 

During the last two years, the farm 
land market has shown a unique de- 


parture from the usual relationship | 


between land values and farm in- 
come. No period of similar length in 
which values increased as farm in- 
come and commodity prices declined, 
can be observed in the preceding 40 
years. 

There is no single explanation of 
this seeming paradox, but reasons can 
be found in two general areas. One 
concerns the beliefs and attitudes of 
people toward land, which have be- 
come strong market forces in sustain- 
ing demand and in limiting the acre- 
age of land for sale. 

The other, and probably the most 
important, deals with the cumulative 


TYPES OF FARMING AREAS 


Generalized by Crop Reporting Districts 


KEY 
Northeast Dairy 16 Northwest 
Lake Stotes Dairy Dairy 
3. General Farming 19 17. Californie 
Burley Tobacco Specialty 
Fiue-cured Tobacco 9. Eastern Corn Belt 
Eastern Cotton 10. Western Corn Belt 13. Northern Range Livestock 18 Gulf Coase 


U. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


14. Southern Range Livestock 19. Miscellaneous 
15, Northwest Wheat Areas 


11. Winter Wheat 
12. Spring Wheat 


Central Cotton 
Western Cotton 


NEG. $4(2)-110 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Kinostrom-ScHMoLt Go. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 


418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 
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You know the problems! You know that new 
government regulations make it vitally important 
for your stored grain to be kept clean and free 
from insect infestation. But, did you know that 
Douglas has the solution to your grain sanitation 
problems? 

It’s new, Douglas TETRAKOTE! 

Here is the amazing liquid grain protectant that 
gives you up to a full year’s protection against 
insect attack with only one application. Yes, 
TETRAKOTE is sprayed on grain as it goes 


=e long-lasting protection from the costly wee 


into storage for six months or longer, or on grain 
that is being turned and resealed. Here is real 


damage that may cost you part or all of your 


profits. 


Past performance has proved that grain treated with TETRAKOTE meets or 
exceeds government sanitation requirements when used as directed. 


ONLY TETRAKOTE OFFERS YOU SO MUCH PROTECTION FOR SO LITTLE MONEY! 


Use TETRAKOTE Wherever Grain Is Stored 


Douglas TETRAKOTE can be used on 
grains to be stored for periods of six months 
or longer, on the farm, in commercial eleva- 
tors or in flat storage. No matter what 
kind of grain is stored, there is usually the 
problem of insect infestation, and wherever 
there are insects there is a need for 


TETRAKOTE. 


LEADING ENTOMOLOGIST PROVES THAT 
TETRAKOTE KEEPS GRAIN CLEAN! 


Donald A. Wilbur, professor of entomology 
at Kansas State College, conducted a series 
of extensive and rigid tests on 133 on- 
the-farm storage bins in several 

counties. The results of these tests were 
so encouraging that the Douglas Chemical 
Co. was urged to make TETRAKOTE 
available commercially as soon as possible. 


The Answer Your Grain 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARMLAND* 


Percentages, Nov. 1954 to Nov. 1955 


V7, YY 


8 & over 
CHANGE 


5% 
or less 
* BASED ON INDEX WUMBERS OF VALUE 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS ‘s 
U. $. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE NEG. S5(11)-77) AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SFRVICE 


effects of advancing farm technology 
on the demand for a limited produc- 
tive resource. 


Certain attitudes and expectations 
appear to have helped to sustain the 
farm iand market during the last two 
years. The most widely held of these 
beliefs is that farm land is still a 
safe and desirable long-term invest- 
ment that offers prospects of capital 
appreciation as the national economy 
continues to expand. 

Sustained general business pros- 
perity and optimistic long-range fore- 
casts of population growth, national 
income and industrial output have 
contributed to this belief. Both farm- 
ers and nonfarmers have come in- 
creasingly to consider land as a de- 
sirable tangible asset of intrinsic 
value which offers security in case of 
inflation or depression. 

During World War I, when land 
values advanced beyond the level 
that could be supported by current 
earnings, land was considered a desir- 
able long term investment because of 


* A FULL YEAR’S PROTECTION FOR STORED GRAIN 


+ ONE EASY, LOW-COST APPLICATION 


‘Stock and Sell TETRAKOTE to Your Farm Customers = 


You Make Money Now 
When You Sell It! 


Your farm customers are being told about 
TETRAKOTE. They will need it at har- 
vest time or when they reseal their grain 
under government loan programs. You can 
make a good profit by stocking, displaying, 
advertising and selling TETRAKOTE, And 
remember, Douglas helps you all the way! 


Doesn’t it make sense that when 
customers buy and use TETRAKOTE on 
their farm stored grain, it’s going to stay 
clean? When you buy that grain from 
them, you are not going to get grain full 
of insects. Yes, you stand to profit more 
when your farm customers use this amazing 
new liquid grain protectant, too. 


You Buy Cleaner 
Grain Later! 


our farm 


Send for Free Booklet; 
Free Movie 


Both will answer your questions 
about Douglas TE OTE and 
outline a simple, low-cost procedure 
that will result in cleaner grain 
more profits for you. Absolutely no 
obligation. Mail coupon, today! 


DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO. 
620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Mo. 


C) Send me a copy of TETRAKOTE booklet. 
© Yes, | would like to see new TETRAKOTE movie. 


Town 


i 
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its limited supply and a growing 
population. 

Despite the sirnilarity in the basis 
for rising land values in the two per- 
iods, none of the characteristics 
usually associated with a land boom 
can be found in the current situation. 
Credit has been extended and used 
with caution, purely speculative acti- 
vity is rare, and the rates of both 
voluntary transfers and foreclosures 
are at or near an all-time low. 

Even so, many people may not have 
given sufficient attention to the con- 
tributions that technology is likely to 
make in the future toward meeting 
increased food requirements, both on 
the farm and in industry. Failure to 
appraise these probable production 
potentials can result in expectations 
of future earnings from land that 
may not be realized. The real basis 
for land values in the future, as in 
the past, must be the level than can 
be supported by long-term land earn- 
ings. 

In a survey to determine why so 
few farms are for sale, it was found 
that owners felt farm land was a 
safe investment and a good hedge 
against inflation. The reason ranked 
second in most areas was the land 
prices would hold up or increase. In 
only two areas—spring wheat and 
central cotton — were there indica- 
tions that the return from land com- 
pared sufficiently favorably with 
other investments to be an important 
reason for not selling. 


California Unit Selects 


Committee Chairman 


SACRAMENTO—Members of the 
various divisions and committees of 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. have been announced 
by Henry Turner, Modesto, president. 

Here are the chairmen of the dif- 
ferent units: 

Retail Feed Division—Car] A. Pile- 
gard, Jensen & Pilegard, Fresno; 
Feed Manufacturers Division — Wil- 
liam M. Claypool, Jr., Claypool & Co., 
San Bernardino; Hay Division—E. L. 
Kyte, Edwin L. Kyte Co., Modesto; 
Grain Division—Herbert H. Johnson, 
Quaker Oats Co., Los Angeles; Con- 
centrate Division—J. L. Kingsley, Es- 
condido Vailey Poultry Assn., Es- 
condido; Legislative Committee — 
Walter K. Jansen, Walter Jansen & 
Son, Lincoln; Transportation Com- 
mittee—F. F. Miller, California Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles; Membership 
Committee—W. A. Gould, Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., San Francisco. 

The committees will serve during 
the 1956-57 year. 


Swine Improvement 
Group Organized 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Promo- 
tion of the meat-type hog in Kansas 
is the primary objective of the 
Kansas Swine Improvement Assn., 
which was recently organized at a 
meeting at Kansas State College. 

The association plans to set up a 
meat-type hog certifications and test- 
ing program along with a general 
program for the improvement of 
Kansas swine. Shows and demonstra- 
tions will be a part of the program, 
and the organization is committed 
to support research, promote disease 
control, and sponsor production con- 
tests. Joe O’Bryan, Hiattville, was 
elected president of the new asso- 
ciation. 


QUALITY ALFALFA 


PHONE 
RE— Fairview 
Dehydrated Suncured 


MEAL - “tux - PELLETS 


DAWSON COUNTY FEED 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. 
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Protein Supplementation to 


Milo Rations for Swine 


@ J. C. Hillier, R. W. MacVicaor, S. A. 
Ewing and Willis Nickelson, Oklahoma 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Oklahoma 
A&M College; 30th Annual Feeders Day 
Report, pages 60-64. 

Economics at times favor the use 
of milo rations over corn rations 
for feeding swine. There are some 
differences. The fact that milo con- 
tains on the average about 11% crude 
protein means that reiatively smaller 
amounts of supplemental protein are 
needed than would be required with 


What's New in Feeding! 
Putting Research to Work 


ath; a4 


a corn ration, but the quality of 


the supplemental protein (amino acid | 


composition) must be good. 


Some of the more common high | 


protein feeds available for use as 
supplements to milo are soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal, tankage or 
meat scraps, blood meal, fish meal 
and dry buttermilk. 

Of these protein feeds, cottonseed 
meal usually provides protein at the 
lowest cost per unit. There is how- 
ever the question of how well it will 
supplement milo rations since it does 
not have as desirable an amino acid 
balance as does soybean meal. 

Four different trials were conduct- 


ed to determine the most desirable 
level of cottonseed meal to feed as 
well as to determine the effects of 
supplementing milo rations with soy- 
bean meal, tankage, blood meal, fish 
meal, dry buttermilk, sesame meal 
and L-lysine. 

In Trial 1, soybean meal and com- 
binations of soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal were tested. This trial 
consisted of three lots of 16 pigs each 
and was of 90 days’ duration. Pigs 


| in Lot 1 received the basal ration, 


which contained: 75.5% milo, 15.9% 
soybean meal, 5% alfalfa meal, 2% 
bone meal, 1% salt, 0.5% Aurofac 
(5.4 mg. Aureomycin and 5.4 mcg. 


Many cattlemen, sheep ranchers and dairy 
farmers are feeding their animals Urea, whether 
they know it or not. Alfalfa, oats, wheat mill 
feeds and even oilmeals contain a small per- 
centage of their total nitrogen in the form of 
Urea. Urea may provide as much as 314% of the 
nitrogen in sun-cured alfalfa, and as much as 
414% of the nitrogen in ground oats. Complete 
proteins, urea and other nitrogen compounds 
such as amino acids are all involved in the pro- 
duction of proteins by the rumen organisms of 
cattle and sheep. The saliva of ruminant animals 
also supplies some Urea for this rumen process. 


ROCADIA 
UREA 


Additional Urea added to feeds goes through 
the same process as the Urea of natural feed- 
stuffs used in rumen digestion. PROCADIAN 
Urea is made in factories by combining 
ammonia and carbon dioxide. This pure form of 
Urea, with added conditioning agents such as 
wheat mill feed, provides an excellent, economi- 
cal source of protein in rations that contain 
starch and other energy sources, minerals, vita- 
mins and complete proteins. See us for high- 
quality, free-flowing PROCADIAN Urea for use 
in all your mixed feeds for ruminants. You get 
PROCADIAN Urea promptly by rail or truck. 


—Whrite or telephone now! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


PROCADIAN 


FEED MIXTURE 


The QUICK Source 
of PROTEIN in 


*Trade-mark 


SP 


NITROGEN 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


P.O. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. 
P.O. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio 


6060 College Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


P.O. Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 
P.O. Box 869, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 


P.O. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 


45 N. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Bellevue 1464 
Ironton 8-4366 
Broadway 5443 
Columbia 2-4040 
Kalamazoo 5-8676 
Yukon 2-6840 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Midway 5-2864 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 


B,» per pound of ration), 0.1% Forti- 
feed (1.6 mg. riboflavin, 3.2 mg. pan- 
tothenic acid, 7.2 mg. niacin, and 72 
mg. choline per pound of ration). In 
Lot 2, 25% of the soybean meal was 
replaced with cottonseed meal and 
in Lot 3, 50% of the soybean meal 
was replaced with cottonseed meal. 

The average daily gains of the pigs 
in Lots 1, 2 and 3 were 1.44, 1.45 
and 1.27 lb., respectively. The feed 
required per 100 Ib. of gain for these 
same lots was 378.9, 380.0 and 415.2 
lb. Three pigs in Lot 3 died of what 
was believed to be cottonseed meal 
poisoning. It was concluded that a 
combination of three parts soybean 
meal to one part cottonseed meal 
was about equal to straight soy- 
bean meal and that higher levels 
were unsatisfactory. 

A second trial tested the combina- 
tions of soybean meal, cottonseed 
meal, tankage and blood meal. The 
rations except for the modification 
to accommodate the protein feed un- 
der study were essentially the same 
as the basal ration used in Trial 1. 
Pigs in Lot 1 receiving soybean meal 
as the protein supplement had av- 
erage daily gains of 1.48 lb. and re- 
quired 389.8 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. 
of gain. In Lot 2 where cottonseed 
meal replaced half of the soybean 
meal, average daily gains were 1.33 
Ib. and feed requirements per 100 
lb. of gain were 4143 Ib. In Lot 3 
cottonseed meal was the sole protein 
supplement to the milo ration. These 
pigs gained 0.66 Ib. per day and re- 
quired 545.3 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. 
of gain. In Lot 4 combinations of 
tankage and cottonseed meal were 
used, and in Lot 5 combinations of 
blood meal and cottonseed meal were 
used, The average daily gains of the 
pigs in Lots 4 and 5 were 1.28 and 
1.21, respectively. Feed requirements 
per 100 lb. of gain were 457.2 and 
429.4 lb., respectively. 

Cottonseed meal toxicity symp- 
toms showed up in Lot 3 after 40 
days on the test. The pigs were re- 
moved from the trial at 49 days, but 
nine failed to recover and died short- 
ly after being changed to the basal 
ration. At the end of 66 days the 
pigs in Lots 2, 4 and 5 were show- 
ing toxicity symptoms to a marked 
degree. An analysis of the gossypol 
content of the meal was not available 
at the time the report was made. 
This trial, it was noted, again showed 
evidence that cottonseed meal alone 
was a poor protein supplement to 
milo rations and that in combina- 
tion with soybean meal the best 
level was about one part cottonseed 


PREMIER ITTER 


Premier Peat Moss Corp.,535 5th Ave., New York 17 


TRY OUR NEW 


Potomac Oyster Shell 


FOR POULTRY 


Short of Warehouse 
Space .. . Try Our 
Truck Loading Service 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


B02 KEYSER BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
LEXINGTON 9-0774 
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meal to three parts soybean meal. 

Calculations on the basis of amino 
acid analysis of the feeds indicate 
that in a milo, soybean meal, alfalfa 
type ration, lysine is the first limit- 
ing amino acid. Fish and milk by- 
products are particularly good 
sources of lysine. With this in mind, 
Trial 3 was conducted. In this study, 
it was found that the substitution 
of 3% fish meal or 3% dry butter- 
milk for a part of the soybean meal 
and milo did not improve the rate 
or economy of gain as compared 
to Lot 1 receiving only soybean meal 
as the protein supplement. A com- 
bination of soybean meal, fish meal, 
and buttermilk proved to be less 
efficient than soybean meal alone. 

Combinations of soybean meal and 
sesame meal have given an improved 
rate and efficiency of gain in some 
poultry feeding work. It therefore 
seemed desirable to test this meal 
in swine rations. It is lower than soy- 
bean meal in lysine, but higher in 
methionine. Two per cent sesame 
meal was fed in Ration 2, 4% in Ra- 
tion 3, and 4% sesame plus 0.10% 
L-lysine in Ration 4. The rate of 
gain decreased and the feed required 
per unit of gain increased as the 
percentage of sesame meal in the 
ration increased. The addition of 
0.1% lysine to the ration containing 
% sesame meal, while improving 
the rate of gain by about 0.1 Ib. 
daily, did not bring it up to that 
with straight soybean meal. It also 
failed to reduce feed consumption per 
unit of gain. 

In these four trials of the various 
protein supplements or combination 


of proteins in a supplement, soybean 
meal produced the most rapid gains 
with the least feed required per unit 


of gain and the least cost per unit 
of gain. 


COMMENTS: 


Milo makes an excellent feed for 
swine and will produce pork equal 
in quality to that produced from 
corn. Milo is worth about 90% as 
much as corn for swine. In using 
milo as a substitute for yellow corn 
in swine feeding, it should be re- 
membered that milo does not supply 
carotene (precursor of vitamin A), 
and therefore supplemental vitamin 
A should be included in the ration. 

As indicated in this report, a milo 
ration requires supplementation with 
a good quality protein feed and up 
to one fourth of protein can safely 
be made up of undegossypolized cot- 
tonseed meal. There is evidence out 
that when the cottonseed meal has 
been degossypolized to contain less 
than 0.04% or less free gossypol, it 
can be fed in unrestricted portions 
in balanced rations for swine. How- 
ever, the usual recommendation is 
to use it to supply not more than 
half of the high protein in a ration. 
The principal reason for not rec- 
ommending higher levels of degossy- 
polized cottonseed meal is not due 
so much to the toxicity factor as to 
certain amino acid deficiencies. 

Lysine has been shown to be the 
limiting amino acid in cottonseed pro- 
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tein. Cottonseed protein contains ap- 
proximately 4.3% lysine; however, 
only about 65 to 71% of this lysine 
in “heat processed meals” is avail- 
able to the animal. Treated solvent 
extracted meal produced with a mini- 
mum amount of heat will have a 
lysine availability of 84 to 90%. Me- 
thionine is another amino acid that 
has been shown to decrease in avail- 
ability when cottonseed meal is heat- 
ed. Some discretion is therefore rec- 
ommended in selecting a cottonseed 
meal for livestock rations. And it is 
recommended that cottonseed meal 
be used in conjunction with other 
protein feedstuffs which can com- 
pensate for deficiencies if there are 
any. 

This report indicates that soybean 
meal is one of the best protein sup- 
plements for use with a milo ration, 
for the combinations of protein 
sources used generally failed to do as 
well as soybean meal itself. Proper 
heat treatment is important with 
soybean meal as it is with cottonseed 
meal. 
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STABILIZED VITAMIN A 

A source of vitamin A offer- 
ing maximum stability and 


complete biological avail- 
ability. 


FLEX-A- MIX 
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color, improves texture and 
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feed manufacturers for D 
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NIACIN 


A potent and dependable ¥ 
source of Nicotinic Acid. 


CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


A high! urified, non-cor- 
rosive Fo, solution of this 
essential nutrient. Also 
available as a 25% dry 
supplement. 


VITAND A&D 


Fish liver oils backed by ex- 
tensive refining experience 
—all popular potencies. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


A uniform mixture of finely 
dispersed riboflavin in an 
easy to use form. 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 


A reliable source of panto- 
- § thenic acid. 


VITANDRY D, 


Your assurance of safe and 
» dependable vitamin D levels 
for all livestock. 


VITANDRY E 


A stable concentrate of dry 
vitamin E 


The products above are avail- 
able in all.standard potencies, 
and in combinations custom- 
blended to your specifications. 


Learn how Drew can help you 
produce better feeds at lower 
cost. Our Technical Service 
Department is ready to assist 
you in product development. 
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M. Vonsen Co. Now Is 
Vonsen Milling Co., 


A New Corporation 


PETALUMA, CAL.—The venerable 
name of Vonsen, one of the best 
known in feed circles in northern 
California, will be kept alive. 

The 43-year-old M. Vonsen Co., 
processor of poultry and dairy feeds, 
was liquidated on June 11 and ceased 
operating under its original name, as 
founded in 1913. At the same moment 
a successor corporation came into 
being to continue the same opera- 
tion under the name of Vonsen Mill- 
ing Co. 

H. C. Hazlett, for 41 years a mem- 
ber of the original Vonsen firm, be- 
carme general manager of the new 
corporation, and Art Wilen is con- 
tinuing in the capacity of assistant 
to the manager. These two men are 
also chief stockholders in the closed 
corporation. The officers of Vonsen 
Milling have not been announced. 


Vonsen Milling has purchased only 
the Petaluma mill and the branch 
at Pt. Reyes, including all machin- 
ery, trucks and rolling equipment, 
and warehouses at the two points. 
Three other branches, including one 
wholesale house and two retail stores, 
have been purchased by other per- 
sons. 

E. W. Spengler, branch manager 
of the wholesale unit in Eureka, has 
formed his own company under the 
name of Vonsen Wholesalers, and 
shares partnership with a newcomer 
to the feed industry, Frank Smith of 
Eureka. 

In Ukiah, a former farmer, Tom 
Mercer, now owns the former M. 
Vonsen retail store, and has changed 
the name to Mercer’s Feed Store 

The Petaluma retail store is now 
owned by its former branch man- 
ager, Ciece Bundenson, and is known 
as Bundenson’s Garden & Supply 
Co. 

Vonsen Milling will continue to 
supply these three outlets. 


Advantageous Use of 
Granular Type DDT 
For Borers Predicted 


AMES, IOWA—The development of 
granular-type DDT and suitable ma- 
chines for its application is expected 
to materially boost the total corn 
acreage which will be treated for corn 
borers in Iowa this year. That’s 
assuming, of course, that this year’s 
infestation and growing conditions 
are similar to those of the past few 
years. 

Iowa State College agricultural en- 
gineers and entomologists made this 
prediction at the fifth annual agricul- 
tural engineering field day—held here. 

Farmers from all parts of Iowa at- 
tended the meeting and heard reports 
of experimental studies and saw a 
demonstration of granular insecti- 
cides applied by airplane. Representa- 
tives of farm equipment manufactur- 
ing companies also exhibited new ma- 
chines which have been developed for 
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ground application of the insecticide. 

The college specialists cited these 
advantages which granular insecti- 
cides have over DDT emulsion spray- 
ing: 

No water is required. There’s 
nothing to mix. About four times as 
much acreage can be treated with a 
given pay load of granules as with an 
equal weight of spray. 

While time of application is impor- 
tant with DDT granules, it is prob- 
ably not as critical as with DDT 
sprays. The granules fall into the 
whorl leaves and remain nearer the 
point of feeding for a longer time. 

Treatment for the first brood of 
borers should begin as soon as 75% 
of the plants show evidence of feeding 
damage in the whorl leaves. For con- 
trol of second brood borers treatment 
is recommended at the first egg hatch 
if there are 100 egg masses present 
per 100 plants. 

Application should be made at the 
rate of 15 to 20 lb. per acre with 
ground equipment; 20 to 25 Ib. per 
acre by airplane. Granules should be 
applied in a band at least 12 in. wide 
at a height of 8 to 10 in., college 
spokesmen said. 

In 1955 test trials, the estimated 
saving in yield in five experiments 
ranged from 7.1 to 11.9 bu. per acre. 
Assuming that it cost the equivalent 
of 2 bu. of corn per acre to treat for 
borers, the yield increase in any of 
the tests allowed a comfortable mar- 
gin of profit as a result of treatment, 
the specialists pointed out. 

Farmers using granules for the first 
time were advised to leave untreated 
tests strips in their field to serve as 
a means of measuring the effective- 
ness of the insecticide. 


Washington Feed 


Convention Planned 


SEATTLE—A feed mill production 
school will be featured during the 
first day of the Feb. 14-15 convention 
of the Washington State Feed Assn. 
in the Olympic Hotel here. 

The committee working on this 
phase of the convention has an- 
nounced a tentative program as fol- 
lows: 1. Inventory control; 2. How 
to reduce cost of insurance; 3. Main- 
tenance; 4. Materials handling; 5. Use 
of steam in pelleting; 6. Blending of 
ingredients. 

The second day of the convention 
will be devoted to retail merchan- 
dising and will include such topics 
as: 1. Advertising; 2. Credits; 3. Us- 
ing manufacturer’s men in the field; 
4. Basic selling; 5. Using store lay- 
outs for demonstrations. 

Suggestions for either phase of 
the convention have been invited by 
the committees. 

The association’s board of gov- 
ernors recently approved a plan to 
alternate the convention between 
Seattle and Yakima each year. 


S. M. Ratcliffe Dies 
In Buffalo at 93 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — Stephen M. 
Ratcliffe, 93, one of the oldest grain 
dealers in the U.S., died June 10 at 
his home minutes after returning 
from an automobile ride. Mr. Rat- 
cliffe operated the S. M. Ratcliffe 
grain firm in the Corn Exchange 
Bldg. 

Mr. Ratcliffe took over the busi- 
ness many years ago when his father, 
Stephen M. Ratcliffe, Sr., retired. He 
began his career when he was 14, 
starting as an office boy. Mr. Rat- 
cliffe was as well known in the Mid- 
west corn states as he was in Buf- 
falo. His firm is the oldest member 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

He lived alone at 611 Auburn. His 
wife died in 1918. 
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use, he said, the cottonseed meal 
industry needs to do these things: 

1. Make available meals of suffici- 
ently low free-gossypol content to 
eliminate dangers of toxicity in swine 
and poultry. 

2. Eliminate the pigment in the 
meal which causes discoloration of 
eggs or devise practical use proce- 
dures to overcome or control the 
egg discoloration complex. 

3. Improve over-all protein quality 
through use of properly controlled 
production procedures. 

4. Make available high protein-low 
fiber meals of good protein quality 
that are free of toxic factors. 

5. Do a better job of supplying uni- 
form, acceptable meals that meet 
the standards of guarantee. 

Progress already made by the cot- 
tonseed processing industry is im- 
pressive, Dr. Bethke pointed out, and 
it is well that the association has set 
up a research committee and is spon- 
soring basic research on_ various 
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To prevent “sub-clinical” diseases, many cattlemen are turning 
to creep feeds, pasture supplements and feed lot rations 
containing the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 


CHLORTETRACY< 


that 


What we're telling cattlemen: “Diseases you can’t even see 
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may be cutting into the dollar returns from your cattle. 


“These are called ‘sub-clinical’ diseases. Even though cattle show no sign 

of illness and look ‘normal’ , sub-clinical diseases can be present. When 

they are, your cattle can’t do as well as they should. Their vigor is sapped. They 
use too much feed fighting these invisible diseases. Gains are not up to par. 


“Today, there is a way you can sharply reduce these losses. Give your 

cattle BETTER HEALTH all the way through by preventing sub-clinical diseases! 
Feed—from start to market—good rations containing the world’s greatest 
disease-fighter: AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. 
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fight sub-clinical disease—gives cattle more vigor to withstand stress—lets them use 
their feed efficiently to make better gains—and improves their appearance 

and ‘bloom’. You sell your cattle for greater dollar returns.” 


We're telling them where to get AUREOMYCIN. “AUREOMYCIN is supplied 
to feed manufacturers and feed mixers in the form of AUROFAC® Feed 
Supplements. Two new AUROFAC products—AUROFAC-A and AUROFAC-A 
Crumbles—are especially adapted to cattle feeding”. 


For your supply of booklets, “AUREOMYCIN for Cattle Feeding”, 
write to the address below. 
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Pelleters: 
THE TEMPERATURE’S RISING! 


But Micratized® Vitamin A, Type L, 
keeps right on delivering full potency 


The demand for pelleted feeds has expanded rapidly. 
To meet it, the manufacturing process is being accel- 
erated every year. This means that more and more 
feeds are being subjected to high temperature during 
manufacture. 


Where other vitamin A products melt at today’s tem- 
peratures or break down under pressure or exposure 
to steam, Type L resists these effects and retains vita- 
min potency. It is the one ideal fortification for pel- 
lets, range cubes, kibbles, and crumbles. 


Micratized Vitamin A, Type L, an exclusive Nopco 
product, is a fine, dry, odorless, free-flowing meal in 
potencies of 10,000, 20,000, 30,000, and 250,000 units 
of vitamin A per gram. For full information, send for 
the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N.J. ond Richmond, Calif. City 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 Front St.. Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Bosic producers of Micratized” Vitamins A & D, niecin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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Rate of Feeding 
To Milk Cows 
At Record High 


WASHINGTON—The rate of grain 
and concentrate feeding to milk cows 
on June 1 was a record high for the 
date, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Farmers in all sections of the coun- 
try fed record high quantities of grain 
and other concentrates to their herds. 
On a national basis, crop reporters 
fed an average of 5.23 lb. of grain and 
concentrates per milk cow—14% 
above the previous June 1 high last 
year and 27% above average. 

It also was noted that the amount 
of grain and concentrates fed to milk 
cows showed considerably less than 
the usual seasonal decline from April 
1 to June 1. 

The quantity of grain and concen- 
trates fed per milk cow was consider- 
ably above average, especially in the 
central and southern sections. Feed- 
ing rates on June 1 ranged from 4.1 
lb. in the south central states to 6.3 
lb. in the north Atlantic states. 

In some sections, it was pointed 
out, pastures were lagging because of 
the late spring and limited moisture. 

The USDA report showed that milk 
production on farms increased season- 
ally to 12,974 million pounds in May, 
1% above the May output last year 
of 12,844 million pounds. 

Crop correspondents said that milk 
cows in their herds produced an aver- 
age of 22.32 lb. of milk per cow on 
June 1, about 2% above last year’s 
previous high. 


Pathology Laboratory 
Opened in California 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — A new 
Sacramento Livestock & Poultry Pa- 
thology Laboratory, erected at a cost 
of $317,476, was dedicated here June 
8 by Harold J. Powers, lieutenant 
governor. 

The dedication completed the 
state’s 10-year plan to establish four 
general laboratories to serve Cali- 
fornia. The other laboratories are lo- 
cated at San Gabriel, Fresno and 
Petaluma. 

The Sacramento laboratory serves 
23 counties in the northeast section 
of the state with modern facilities 
for work in bacteriology, histopa- 
thology and parisitology. It replaces 
old, inadequately equipped facilities 
in the basement of State Office Build- 
ing No. 1 which had been in use since 
November, 1929. 


Wisconsin Researchers 
Feed Phenothiazine 


To Dairy Cattle 


MADISON, WIS.— University of 
Wisconsin researchers say that 
phenothiazine, which has been suc- 
cessful in parasite control in other 
livestock, looks safe for preventive 
treatment in dairy cattle. 

This is noted in the last annual re- 
port from the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

University scientists made tests to 
find out what happened to phenothia- 
zine after it was fed to dairy cows. 
Members of the research team were 
A. C. Todd and T. Richardson. 

They fed 100-gram doses of the 
drug in bolus form to cows at va- 
rious stages of lactation. Of the 100- 
gram doses fed, they found an aver- 
age of 62 grams of phenothiazine 
compounds in the manure and an 
average of 21 grams in the urine. The 
largest average amount eliminated in 
manure and urine occurred about 30 
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hours after dosage. 

The compounds in milk were elim- 
inated through the first few milkings 
after the drug was fed. Peak elimina- 
tion of the drug occurred about 26 
hours after the drug was given. 
Within 70 hours after feeding, the 
researchers found no trace of pheno- 
thiazine in the milk. 

The 100-gram dose that was fed to 
the experimental cows was much 
higher than the dose usually fed for 
ordinary preventive treatment. The 
veterinary scientists will recommend 
only 2 grams daily. 

In this experiment cows that got 
this 2-gram dosage showed no evi- 
dence of the drug or its derivatives in 
their milk after treatment. 

The 2-gram dosage of phenothia- 
zine has been effective in preventing 
and controlling stomach and intestin- 
al worms in other livestock, the Wis- 
consin scientists pointed out. If the 
treatment can be used successfully 
in dairy cattle, they said, dairy spe- 
cialists will be able to go ahead with 
a preventive program. 


Illinois Dealer Finds 
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Annual Family Night 
Builds Feed Tonnage 


What feed dealer wouldn’t like to 
increase his business 53 times over 
the volume he did seven years ago? 

There is a central Illinois feed firm 
which is doing just that, and a good 
public relations program gets the 
credit for getting much of the in- 
creased business. The firm is the 
Glenarm Grain Co. operated by Roger 
O’Keefe, with outlets also at Diver- 
non and Toronto, Ii. 

Chief builder of a solid public re- 
lations for the Glenarm firm is the 
annual Family Night staged in the 
spring. The idea was born seven 
years ago when Roger O’Keefe and 
his father, Arthur O’Keefe, admit 
“business wasn’t so good.” Feed rep- 


resentative of Swift & Co. urged that 
the O’Keefes stage a Family Night 
event to build good will and cement 
public relations. Arthur wanted no 
part of the idea, saying that he “did 
not want his customers hit over the 
head all night long with a big strong 
sales pitch.” 

Arthur O’Keefe finally gave his 
consent to stage the first Family 
Night, reserving the right to stay 
away for the evening, which he did. 
However, 150 farm folks did attend 
and there was no strong “sales 
pitch.” By 9 a.m. the next day, at 
least half a dozen of his customers 
had told the O’Keefes what a good 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


‘grinds efficiently and economically 


L. M. McCorkle, 
president of the 

Waldo Supply Company, 
Waldo, Ohio 

says their Bryant 
Double-Duty 

hammermill 


day in and day out.“ si] 


He also wrote, “In our three years experience there has 


mers. . 


corners. 


been a minimum of parts replacement, mostly worn ham- 
. Our men would rather work around the Bryant 
mill because of its quiet operation compared to our other 
mill which runs at 3600 rpm.” 

You too can grind faster, better and make more profit 
if you use a Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill. You'll 
have full capacity because there is never any choking 
or plugging with the Bryant’s original “straight through 
air flow” design. The feed moves through the*mill in a 
straight line—no air power lost from pulling feed around 


Feed is discharged directly into the eye of the fan 
through a large opening (16%4” on an 18” mill) allowing 
full use of the air power for taking ground material away 
from the screen and out through the fan. 


IF YOU WANT TO GRIND EFFICIENTLY AND ECONOMICALLY LIKE 


MR. McCORKLE — WRITE US FOR THE BRYANT DOUBLE-DUTY STORY 
— YOU'LL FIND OUT HOW! 
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PATENTS 

PENDING 
Above drawing shows “straight through air flow” design— 
an original design of the Bryant Double-Duty Hammermill. eee a 
«BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 

|  Baality - Our most Important 
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.--Got a 
to crack? 


SQUARE DANCING—Family Night is an annual affair staged by the Glen- 
arm (Ill.) Grain Co., and among the entertainment provided is square dancing. 
In the foreground the caller can be seen singing his instructions. Attendance 
at this year’s event, the seventh annual one, was over 600 persons. The pro- 
gram includes no sales talks; instead there are brief introductions, awarding 
of prizes, entertainment, lunch and dancing. 


If you have—and that “hard nut" is beating 
competition and building a larger feed tonnage, 
take a look at the man-sized “nut-cracker" the 
Ultra-Life Program offers you! 


time they had at the Family Night. 
From then on, Arthur was sold on 


The program is held in the Ball 
Township High School, Glenarm, and 


Effective nutritional products. 


2. Effective service programs. 


3. 


Poultry and livestock service training. 


4. Exclusive Ultra-Way Internal Culling. 
5 


- Formula service by specialists—technical assist- 
ance from experts. 


6. 
7. 
8. 


Biological laboratory testing. 
Complete tag and advertising service. 


Your own |6-page colorful Poultry and Livestock 
Journal. 


Plus many other valuable service aids, assistance with 
farmer meetings, ingredient purchases, assistance in 
production problems, etc. 


Take advantage of the complete Ultra-Life Program 
to help you build top quality feeds and SELL them. 
For full information write today. 


LABORATORIES, 
East 


Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


INC. 


Plant 


St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 


| 


the idea. 

From that beginning the attend- 
ance has been as follows: Second 
year, 250; third year, 400; fourth 
year, 500; fifth year, 650; sixth year, 
750; this year, over 600. This year’s 
attendance was considered good even 
though the day was so warm that 


starts at 7:30 p.m. A movie covering 
some phase of farming is run first. 
This keeps the early arrivals oc- 
cupied and gives the latecomers a 
chance to get there for the main part 
of the program. 

Following the movie, Roger 
O'Keefe and his elevator operators 


many farmers were still in their fields | are introduced. A Swift & Co. repre- 


after 6 p.m. and four prominent citi- | sentative, who is master of cere- 
zens of the Glenarm community had | monies, is introduced. He in turn 
died, keeping away many relatives | introduces (by name only, no 


who would ordinarily have attended. | speeches) plant food, poultry, feed 


you'll be 
happiest 


witha 
SCHUTTE 


hammer 
mill 


Here's the mill that’s been designed 
to end your grinding worries. Many 
are its power-saving, time-saving ad- 
vantages. 

Featuring the fastest screen change 
of all, Schutte Hammer Mills enable 
you to get more done in less time. 
Screens are changed smoothly, safely 
while the mill is running. There's no 
exposure to whirling hammers. Screens 
slide in and out without jamming or 
sticking. 


PULVERIZER CO., 


27 Clyde Ave, °* 


With special heavy steel construc- 


tion throughout, welded at every stress 
point, Schutte Mills are unequalled in 
ruggedness and stamina. They're built 
to handle heavy work loads — day in 
and day out. 


Highly serviceable simplicity elim- 
inates costly downtime. All parts are 
quickly accessible without disturbing 
feed arrangements. Get the full story 
by writing for free literature today. 


INC. 
Manufacturer of Famous Schutte 

Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 

Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
— 
— BAG CO, 
“America’s No. 1 Ba aker' 
Ge 


and seed company representatives. 
The companies sponsor booths at the 
back of the auditorium. Following 
this, three or four acts are put on 
by local talent. Then comes a draw- 
ing for door prizes, including ferti- 
lizer, feeds, chicks and seed corn. 

After the drawings are completed, 
ham sandwiches, coffee and milk are 
served. By this time chairs have been 
pushed back, the orchestra has start- 
ed to play and the evening is really 
underway with dancing for everyone. 

There isn’t a person at the pro- 
gram who doesn’t know that the 
supplier and dealer are co-sponsors. 
And Mr. O’Keefe’s tonnage figures 
really prove it. 

The lack of “sales” speeches is 
claimed to be the key to the success 
of the whole affair. Company repre- 
sentatives make their sales talks in 
a more intimate manner. At their 
booths at the back of the auditorium 
they display their products and dis- 
cuss the individual’s feeding, poultry, 
fertilizing and seeding problems. 


Attend Every Program 

Here’s an example of how much 
this means to the families in that 
area: The Merle Hildebrand family, 
the largest hog feeder in that area, 
has attended every program. Inci- 
dently, some member of the family 
has won a door prize every year, it 
helps with nine names in the box. 
The seven Hildebrand children really 
have a good feeling toward the spon- 
sor and their products. They, like all 
others at the affair, have the feeling 
that it is their own party. This an- 
nual Family Night means so much to 
them that their oldest daughter 
Evelyn, now at Millikin University, 
Decatur, Ill., makes a special trip 
home, even though it is on a mid- 
week night. 

Roger O’Keefe and his employees 
state they have discovered the value 
of public relations and are making 
it work for profit. 

Family Nights, as such, are not a 
complete public relations program, 
Mr. O’Keefe feels. But they are mak- 
ing good customers, good friends 
and many, many dollars of profit for 
the Glenarm Grain Co. These family 
nights make Roger O’Keefe and his 
employees well-liked individuals; and 
well-liked as a company, he says. 

Public relations, in Mr. O’Keefe’s 
case, may be defined as, “Today’s 
profits are yesterday’s goodwill— 
ripened—and harvested.” 


SINASON - TEICHER 
TER AMERICAN 
RAIN CORP. | 


@ EXPORTERS 


NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 
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California Plant 
Being Expanded 


RIO LINDA, CAL.—The Rio Linda 
Poultry Producers Assn. is experi- 
encing a major expansion this sum- 
mer at its feed mill here outside of 
Sacramento. 


A fourth floor is being constructed 
above the three-floor mill primarily 
to hold a new mash mixer and to 
allow for gravity flow conveyor sys- 
tem to bulk mash facilities built some 
100 ft. out from the mill itself. 

At present the mixer is located on 
the third floor, and the feed must be 
transported by a series of two augers. 
One about 15 feet in length and the 
other extending the remainder of the 
distance. The shorter auger will be 
eliminated and maximum use will be 
made of gravity flow. 

Other improvements include the 
construction of three concrete stor- 
age tanks, standing 46 ft. high with 
a capacity of 4200 sacks of grain per 
tank. Additionally there will be two 
interstice bins, one holding the equiv- 
alent of 3600 sacks of grain and the 
other holding 4600. 

A California pellet mill will also 
be installed, with a 75 h.p. motor. 
Royal McPherson is manager of the 
Rio Linda Poultry Producers Assn. 
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BIGGER . 
SWEET 
FEED 
PROFITS 


TEXAS CYCLONE 


feed mixing units were made to 
work as a team—or to fit in with 
existing facilities. Shown here is 
the TEXAS CYCLONE FEED MIX- 
ER in combination with the 
TEXAS CYCLONE SWEET FEED 
MIXER—the finest mixing com- 
bination you can find. Molasses 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE 
EASY TO MAINTAIN 


That's what users say about Texas 
Cyclone. Simple in design. Few 
moving parts. Low upkeep. Hun- 
dreds in use for many years. 


mixing is made easier and better 

@ potented spray process 
that insures blending. Write for 
free description 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MINERAL WELLS. TEXAS 


ANOTHER FIRST 


nasol 


100% CONDENSED 


FISH SOLUBLES EQUIVALENT 


54Yo PROTEIN 


VyLactos continues to lead the field in quality and economy on de- 
hydrated fish solubles. New Dynasol 100-S is equal, pound for pound, 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Dynasol 100-S is dehydrated by a patented process which retains the full 
potency of fish soluble values including unidentified growth factors. Dehydrated 
on soybean oil meal to deliver a guaranteed 54% high quality protein. 


Dynasol 100-S is packed in 40-lb. bags, since 40 lbs. per ton will provide the 2% 
fish soluble level normally recommended. The 54% Protein helps maintain a 
high protein level in your feed at very low cost. 


ECONOMICAL 
@ DEPENDABLE 


@ UNIFORM 
@ CONVENIENT 


Get the Facts on Dynasol 100-S 


factos LABORATORIES, INC. 
- 1901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
' 1901 East Euclid Ave. 

Des Moines 13, Iowa 

H Please send me complete details and 
prices on Dynasol. 

State.....+.. 
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Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


* op More Efficient Use of Nutrients 
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Fish Meal Output 


Increased in March 


WASHINGTON—The March pro- 
duction of fish meal and scrap by 
firms in the U.S. and Alaska which 
normally account for about 90% of 
the output amounted to 3,347 tons, 
compared with 2,743 tons reported 
for March, 1955, according to the fish 
meal and oil report issued by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Production of homogenized-con- 
densed fish during March this year 
totaled 394,000 Ib., about 54,000 Ib. 
less than the amount produced dur- 
ing the same month in 1955. Con- 
densed fish solubles production in 
March amounted to 3.4 million 
pounds, the report states. 

The report also notes that imports 
of fish meal into the U.S. during 
February, 1956, totaled 7,750 tons, 
compared with 6,853 tons imported 
during the same month of last year. 


Aphid Parasites 


Released in Missouri 
COLUMBIA, MO.— Entomologists 


| at the University of Missouri have 


announced they are turning loose 
thosuands of tiny parasitic wasps to 
feed upon the spotted alfalfa aphid— 
a new enemy of Missouri alfalfa 
fields. 

Harry E. Brown, university ento- 
mologist, said the parasites use the 
aphid as a natural host and soon de- 
stroy the alfalfa pest. Although the 
parasites should not be expected to 
completely wipe out the _ spotted 
aphid, Mr. Brown said, they will help 
control the crop pest. 

Mr. Brown said if the parasites 
prove effective against the spotted 
aphid, they will spread naturally over 
the entire area of infestation. 

The parasites were first imported 
from France and Israel by the US. 
Department of Agriculture. The 
USDA now is growing them in New 


| 


| 


Jersey and sending three shipments 
a week, from 3,000 to 15,000 of the 
parasites, to the University of Mis- 
souri Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

They are being released in South- 
west Missouri, where the alfalfa dis- 
ease first became a problem last Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. R. F. Davis Heads 
Maryland Department 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. Rich- 
ard F. Davis of the University of 
Maryland dairy department has been 
appointed head of the dairy depart- 
ment, according to Gordon M. Cairns, 
agriculture. Dr. Davis as- 


dean of 


| sumes his new duties July 1. 


A native of Keene, N.H., Dr. Davis 


operated his home dairy farm for 
three years following graduation 
from high school and prior to his 


World War II service. Upon return- 
ing from the service he earned a B.S. 


| degree in dairy husbandry from the 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


op Better Taste 
only Dust Control 


Assists In Pelleting 


BOTH BRING MORE, 
BIG PROFITS! 


Every Good Hog Ration 


Should Contain 


50% MEAT and BONE MEAL Provide: 


32 Times The Calcium 
6 Times The Phosphorus 


2 Times The Riboflavin and 


Niacin 


18 Times The Fat 


1.14 Times The Protein 


... Found In Substitute 


Vegetable Products 


Find Out Why 
lt Pays! 


WRITE TODAY! 
For Full Facts and 
SCIENTIFIC PROOF 


University of New Hampshire. He 
continued his studies at Cornell Uni- 
versity where he earned his M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees. While at Cornell Dr. 
Davis served as a teaching and re- 
search assistant and later as acting 
assistant professor. 

He is author or co-author of nu- 
merous scientific articles and papers 
in the field of dairy and animal nutri- 
tion. 

He replaces Dr. Glen H. Beck, who 
is now experiment station director at 
Kansas State College. 


Swine Growth Response 


To Vigofac Reported 


EDMONTON, CANADA—Dr. J. P. 
Bowland of the University of Alberta 
recently reported obtaining a pro- 
nounced growth response from the 
addition of Vigofac to swine rations. 

Dr. Bowland said swine fed a ra- 
tion containing 3 lb. of the uniden- 
tified growth factor material per ton 
of feed showed a growth increase of 
about 16% over that of the control 
group. Animals receiving the supple- 
ment also showed 7% increased ef- 
ficiency of feed utilization, he said. 

The report was made at the uni- 
versity’s annual Swine Day. 

In another group of swine used in 


| the experiments, it was noted, a com- 


bination supplement containing Vigo- 


| fac and an antibiotic at 9 grams per 
| ton of feed gave better results than 


| 


were obtained with either the anti- 


biotic or unidentified growth factor 


| product alone. Animals in this group 


gained at a 30% greater rate than 


| did the controls and with a 21% bet- 


ter feed efficiency, indicating a re- 
sponse to Vigofac over and above 
that attributable to effects of the 
antibiotic alone. 

No significant differences in either 
growth rate or efficiency of feed con- 
version were found in comparing re- 
sults obtained from the use of the 
UGF supplement or the antibiotic 


supplement alone, Dr. Bowland said. 

In these tests the supplements were 
fed to swine housed in both old and 
| new quarters, with most significant 
gains being registered by groups in 
the old quarters. 


MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


Also available 
in 25 Ib. 


useable pails. 


Nutrients 
COMPARE THE PRICE—No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
,Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 


Write Today for FREE 
Calf-Pab Displays! 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, Ic. Nampa, Idaho 
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Program Set for 
APHF Convention 


In Minneapolis 


ST. LOUIS—A detailed program 
for the 40th annual “Poultryama” 
convention of the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation scheduled for 
July 17-20 in Minneapolis shows a 
number of talks of interest to the 
feed trade. 


Speakers July 17 include the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Philip Wernette, school 
of business administration, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, speaking on “The 
Economic Facts of Business Life;” 
Dr. Erwin Jungherr, University of 
Connecticut, talking about. “Attack- 
ing ‘AE’ Through Industry-Sponsored 
Research;” Dr. Arthur D. Goldhaft, 
director of the Vineland (N.J.) Poul- 
try Laboratories, discussing “Re- 
search Progress in Pre-Treating 
Hatching Eggs with Hormones and 
Antibiotics.” 

The second day will feature a panel 
discussion on “How ‘Pure’ Are Vac- 
cines from Chick Embryos?” mod- 
erated by Dr. John Hejl, animal 
quarantine branch, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and with talks by Dr. 
Robert P. Hanson, University of Wis- 
consin, and Dr. Philip G. White, 
American Scientific Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis. 

B. L. Rosenberg, president of Rob- 
bins Incubator Co., Denver, will talk 
on “The High Road to Better Hatch- 
ability Profits;” Ralph Everett, Em- 
pire Sales Training Center, Buffalo, 
will speak on “What I Know About 
Selling to Farmers.” J. David Carson, 
Western Cooperative Hatcheries, 
Bellevue, Wash., will have as his 
topic “Hybridization in Turkeys 
Next?” and Dr. E. M. Funk, director 
of research, APHF, and head of the 
University of Missouri’s poultry de- 
partment, will review APHF re- 
search. 

July 19 is producers’ day and has 
on the program a talk on “Progress 
in Random Sample Laying Contests” 
by Dr. Arne Nordskog, Iowa State 
College. A panel on “Maintaining 
Hatchery Supply Flocks for Best 
Profits’ with Dr. Elton Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as moderator, 
will include two sections—egg pro- 
duction type flocks and broiler pro- 
duction type flocks. “Did Keeping Old 
Hens an Extra Year Pay Our Farm- 
ers?” will be the topic of Dr. Francis 
Kutish, Iowa State College, opening 
the afternoon program. 

The highlight of that day will be 
an interview session on “What Is 
Poultrydom’s Future in the Great 
Plains Area?” Those to be inter- 
viewed include Dean McNeal, execu- 
tive vice president, feed division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Dr. Selmer 
Engene, department of farm man- 
agement and research, University of 
Minnesota; Paul Gray, Paul Gray, 
Inc., Estherville, Iowa, and Dr. J. C. 
Huttar, Grange League Federation, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Doing the interviewing 
will be Maynard Speece, farm direc- 
tor of WCCO radio and TV, Minne- 
apolis; Robert Rupp, The Farmer, 
St. Paul; Kirk Fox, editor of Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, and 
Ralston Hannas, editor of the Ameri- 
can Poultry Journal, Chicago. 

Questicns to be answered include 
the following: 

1. Is integration to take over in 
eggs as well as broilers? 

2. What are the economic impli- 
cations of “cage” plants? 

3. Can cage plants be adapted to 
Great Plains conditions? 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


4. Is there a political solution to 
the Great Plains problem of declin- 
ing poultry numbers, such as quality 
egg laws or price supports? 

5. Is there a danger that integrated 
production, financed by various inter- 
ests other than producers, will cause 
producers to trade freedom for effi- 
ciency ? 

The convention will adjourn July 
20 after election of officers and the 
federation’s annual business meeting 
and the election of the “Poultryama” 
president. 


Hugh D. Shaver Dies 
At Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Hugh D. 
Shaver, representative for Sherwood 
Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore, died un- 
expectedly June 10 of a heart attack. 

Mr. Shaver had spent all of his 
adult life in the feed business, having 
begun with Allied Mills, Inc., in 1927. 
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Methionine Deficiency 
Said to be a Cause Of 
Cannibalism in Poultry 


Outbreaks of pick-outs and cannibal- 
ism in poultry flocks have been 
effectively halted by adding supple- 
mentary methionine to the ration, 
according to a recent report. Re- 
search indicated that methionine 
equivalent to 2 pounds per ton of 
feed prevented or pores 
up to several weeks, and the necess’ 
for debeaking the flock was scolded. 

The data showed that feather pull- 
ing and cannibalism were closely re- 
lated to a2 methionine deficiency in 
the chickens. Symptoms were s 
pressed only after an interval sufh. 
cient to permit the absorption of 
methionine from the digestive tract. 
The symptoms reappeared when the 
methionine was discontinued. 

Methionine is neces- 
sary for optimum 
growth and health of 
poultry as well as all 
other animals. Feed 
formulations should be 
checked to assure ade- 
quate levels of this im- 
portant sulfur amino 
acid. 


New Light on on Stress 
Factor in Corn Protein 


A stress condition in chicks caused 
by corn protein has been found to 
be similar to that occurring when 
the amino acids, histidine, threonine 
and leucine are added to purified 
diets deficient in tryptophan and 
niacin 

In both cases the stress condition 
was relieved by raising the niacin 
level of the diet, indicating a direct 
relationship of niacin in the metabo- 
lism of these amino acids. 

The stress produced by corn pro- 
tein appeared to be due to an amino 
acid imbalance rather than any toxic 
compound. Although this condition 
does not occur in practical poultry 
rations, the work sheds further light 
on niacin metabolism. 


U.S.1. FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
(bacitracin and p: ine penicillin) 


@ U.S.1. VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 
@ U.S.1. MENADIONE MIXES (vitamin K;) 


tion solubles 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


@ CURBAY* B-G 80, dried molasses fermenta- 


Growth Effect of Antibiotics Related 
to Increase in Beneficial Bacteria 


Recent studies have shown further evidence that the growth response of 
chicks to antibiotics is related toanincrease in intestinal coliform bacteria. 

These bacteria are known to synthesize B vitamins in the intestinal 
tract. In the tests cited, certain antibiotics interfered with the growth of 


Pantothenic Requirement 
Set for Baby Pigs 


To obtain optimum growth and feed 
efficiency baby pigs require approxi- 
mately 12.5 mg of calcium D-panto- 
thenate per kilogram of feed (11.4 
grams per ton), according to a re- 
cent study at a midwest experiment 
station. 

Researchers found that a defi- 
ciency of pantothenic acid caused 
severe diarrhea and loss of appetite 
in baby pigs within two to four 
weeks. Continued deficiency resulted 
in severe locomotor incoordination 
(See picture below.) 

Pantothenic acid, supplied as cal- 
cium pantothenate, is one of the es- 
sential B vitamins necessary to the 
health and growth of poultry and 
non-ruminant animals. 


Courtesy R. W. Luecke, Mich, Ag. Expt. Sta. 


Typical locomotor incoordination or “goose 
—— caused by pantothenic acid 


© SPECIALLIQUID — molasses distillers 
condensed solub: 

VACATONE* 80, distillers dried 
solubles 

U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


© U.S.1. ee CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution 


pusTRiat Cuemicats Co. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


intestinal coliforms. In these cases 
the growth response was found to 
taper off. 


Bacitracin and Penicillin Favored 


These findings point to an impor- 
tant advantage that the antibiotics, 
bacitracin and penicillin, have over 
the so-called “broad-spectrum” anti- 
biotics: Because of their selective 
activity, bacitracin and penicillin kill 
undesirable bacteria, but do not inter- 
fere with the growth-promoting coli- 
form bacteria. The broad-spectrum 
antibiotics, however, destroy E. coli 
as well as harmful bacteria. In some 
instances, the use of broad-spectrum 
antibiotics necessitates supplement- 
ing the ration with additional B vita- 
mins to offset the loss of those vita- 
mins normally synthesized by coli- 
form bacteria. 


In addition to its growth promoting 
action, bacitracin has been found to 
have these other advantages: 


Biological availability . . . Bacitracin 
has a heavy molecular weight and is 
not absorbed in the intestinal tract. 
It remains in the intestine where its 
antibiotic action is needed. Most 
broad-spectrum antibiotics are ab- 
sorbed quickly, so that lower levels 
remain in the intestine. 


High level usage gives extra nutritional 
factors .. . Bacitracin is produced by 
a natural fermentation. When sold 
on a carrier of its own fermentation 
solubles, it is a source of naturally 
produced B-vitamins, high protein, 
vitamin K, and unidentified growth 
factors. 


Economy . . . Bacitracin cuts for- 
tification costs by one fourth, effects 
considerable savings compared with 
the various types of broad-spectrum 
antibiotics. 


® U.S.1. NIACIN 

U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 

U.S.1. METHIONINE (feed grade) 

U.S.1. PERMADRY (sealed-in vitamin A) 

U.S.1. VITAMIN Dy, (stabilized) 

U.S.1. CUSTOM MIXES (vitamins and antl- 
biotics to meet your specifications) 


99 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Tempo-Vane Firm Is 


Expanding Operations 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Tempo- 
Vane Manufacturing Co. here is ex- 
panding its operations. 


Richard Piez, formerly of the 
Dewey-Almy Chemical Co. and the 
Five Point Engineering Co., has 
bought an interest in the partnership 
and now shares ownership with Louis 
Ozor and Joseph Stonum, founders 
of the mill equipment and supply 
house in 1950. 

The increased investment has en- 
abled the firm to open its own sheet 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


metal shop at 566 Folsom St., around 
the corner from the main plant, 
where Tempo-Vane can now manu- 
facture its own bins, hoppers, screw 
conveyors and other equipment for 
grain and feed mills. Previously this 
work had been let out on contract 
to other firms. 

The company is also negotiating 
with the Baugermauster Co, in Hol- 
land for U.S. distribution rights on 
that firm’s line of roller mills. Mr. 
Ozor has been in Holland to work 
out the details. Tempo-Vane expects 
to start this distribution some time 
during the summer, according to Mr. 
Stonum. 


Distributed in Usah and Southern Idaho by 


Alan Bader 


214 24th Street 


P. O. Box 267 Ogden, Ush 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


Elevators Lose in Bid 


For Storage Fees 


MINNEAPOLIS—Forty Minnesota 
country elevators have been thwarted 
in their efforts to get higher pay- 
ments for storing government-owned 
flaxseed. 

Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye in Min- 
neapolis federal court this week 
granted a motion by Kenneth G. 
Owens, assistant U.S. district attor- 
ney who represented Commodity 
Credit Corp., to dismiss the suit. 

Extra payments of some $50,000 
had been asked by the 40 elevators 
on the grounds that CCC inspection 
methods, which determined size of 
payments, were in error. 

Three companion suits filed in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota will also be affected by this 
ruling, according to Mr. Owens. Ul- 
timately the ruling may save the 
government more than $1 million, he 
said. 
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Two workers in the perfume in- 
dustry were worriedly discussing 
their future. 


“We soon will be facing a new 
crisis,” roared one disconsolately. 

“How is that?” asked the other. 

“Well, tell me, how are perfumes 
going to get through to men when 
everybody wears a space helmet?” 


The roof of the church was in need 
of repair, so the minister enlisted the 
aid of his elders to approach the 
parishioners for funds. Cne day the 
minister met one of the elders very 
much the worse for drink. “John,” 
he said, “this is an awful state to be 
in.” 

“Weel, minister,” replied John, “it’s 
the members to blame. Every hoose 
I ca’ at for a subscription, I get in- 
vited in an’ gi’en a dram.” 

“But, surely,”” expostulated the di- 
vine, “there are some of my flock 
who are teetotallers.” 

“Oh, aye,” said John, “but I write 


to them.” 

The shrew and her husband were 
looking around at an old country 
cemetery and read the inscriptions 
on most of the tombs: “good hus- 
band,” “good spouse,” “good pro- 
vider,” etc. Finally she commented, 
“Well, so this is where all the happy 
marriages are.” 


¢ 


“So what if your husband does 
snore?” said the neighbor. “Lots of 
husbands snore.” 

“Yes,” sighed the baggy-eyed wife, 
“but my George is a ventriloquist and 
he snores on both sides of me at 


once.” 
¢ 


Scene: Street in London slum. 
Three urchins eight to 10 years, play- 
ing in gutter. Rolls Royce stops op- 
posite side of street. Alights, a beau- 
tiful, expensively dressed blonde. She 
crosses over to boys, picks up the 
youngest, hugs him, kisses him, gives 
him box of candies, parcel of toys, 
opens silk purse, fills his two dirty 
hands with money, hugs and kisses 
him again, waves her lily hands, gets 
into car and departs. Other two boys 
goggle-eyed. Then one says, “Gor- 
blimey, Tommy, woz that yer fairy 
godmother?” The beneficiary looks at 
him with scorn: “Naw! that woz my 
sister wot woz ruined!” 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine, poultry, cattle. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories 


MEAL and CAKE 
45% Protein—5°% Natural Fat 
GUARANTEED 
No adulterations @ Clean 
Nutritious @ Palatable @ Fragrant 


{ 
A Dependable Supply | 
Truckloads or Cars 


COSHOCTON FARMERS 
EXCHANGE COMPANY 


Coshocton, Ohio 
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How Much Grain Can Farmers 
Afford to Feed? iene 


By Dr. J. K. Loosli 
Cornell University 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article provides comments 
and data on how much grain can 
profitably be fed to milk cows and 
how much can be fed in relation to 
cows ability to handle the grain. In- 
cluded is information on a test show- 
ing that dairy cows can tolerate very 
high grain intakes, and the author be- 
lieves that amounts of a grain mix- 
ture fed to cows need not be limited 
by the cow’s physiological ability to 
handle the grain but by economic 
considerations. Under most condi- 
tions, it is indicated, many dairymen 
would make more money if they kept 
fewer and better cows and fed them 
more grain. This article is from 
“Cornell Feed Service,” published by 
Cornell University. Dr. Loosli is 
professor of animal nutrition in the 
Cornell animal husbandry depart- 
ment. 

¥ 


Many dairymen underfeed their 
best cows and at the same time they 
allow more grain mixture for the low 
producers than they can afford to 
feed. Although inherited genetic abili- 
ty places an upper limit on the milk- 
ing potential of dairy cows, most cows 
are never fed adequately enough to 
approach their limits. 

The selection and breeding program 
for dairy cattle improvement is re- 
tarded because the level of feeding 
does not allow the outstanding cows 
to exhibit their true genetic potential, 
and thus in many instances a dairy- 
man never knows whether a cow is 
really good or just an average critter. 
Woodward (1) showed that cows, 
when heavily fed and on test pro- 
duced approximately 50% more milk 
and butter fat than when the same 
cows were fed only as much as rec- 
ommended in feeding standards under 
herd conditions. The amount of addi- 
tional milk which a dairyman can 
probably expect to obtain from feed- 
ing more grain mixture to good cows 
under herd conditions can be illus- 
trated by USDA data (2) shown in 
Table 1. 

In this study the cows fed the 
highest level of grain produced ap- 
proximately 35% more milk than 
those fed the lowest level. Roughage 
intakes were less at the highest grain 
allowances. 


Cornell Experiment 

A recent experiment was conducted 
at Cornell to find out how much grain 
Holstein cows would consume without 
going “off feed,” and to measure the 
responses in milk yield from various 
levels of grain. The cows were al- 
lowed all they would consume of the 
mixtures tested. The results are 
shown in Table 2. 

In this test, milk yield increased as 
grain intakes were increased up to a 
level of equal parts of grain and hay, 
but not when the ration contained 
65% of grain. There were no “off 
feed” periods, possibly because the 
cows were gradually adjusted to each 
change in ration during a period of 


Step-Up Poultry Grit 
SALES and PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 
FEEDING POULTRY 


GRIT UNITS 
GRAN+GRI 


HE SHARPEST 
Grit with T 
NDING epGes EVER CU 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY _ NORTH CAROLINA 
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A Really Different Fertilizer Spreader 


two weeks. It is noteworthy that the 
fat test of the milk decreased as grain 
feeding increased. 

The results demonstrate that dairy 
cows can tolerate very high grain in- 
takes without showing digestive dis- fo Je 
turbances if changes are made grad- 
ually. We believe, therefore, that the a 
amounts of a grain mixture fed to 
cows need not be limited by the cow’s 


physiological ability to handle the The fertilizer 


: ler built especially for high analysis 
grain (at least in the absence o 
mastitis or other disease) but entirely WRITE OR CALL 


by economic considerations. In the SIMONSEN MEG 
above test, the two highest levels of e DEPT. F. S. QUIMBY, IOWA 


grain did not increase milk produc- 


“My Purina Dealer EARNS my business” 


— says C. B. Osteen 


“Jim Ratliff (right), our Purina Dealer, and Cecil Reeves (left), Purina out- 
side salesman, make regular calls to my place to offer helpful feeding 
and management advice. This is one of the service extras Jim gives us.” 


M, Purina Dealer, Jim Ratliff of Raliff = 


Farm Service at Ranger, Texas, fully 


explained the caged hen business to me, 
helped us get started, and I’ve never re- Purina Dealer James Ratliff (left) talks things over with 


pet his salesmen Raymond Birdwell (center) and Cecil Reeves. 
gretted it,” says C. B. Osteen, Route 3, . 


Ranger, Texas. “The Ratliff organization “Purina Franchise Means Service” 


eall “*My Purina Franchise means that I’m able to offer } 
¥ y takes care of —y needs. They help farmers in this area some of the best feed, with 


the best feeding and management programs - 


me in marketing my eggs . . . come out and available today,” says Ratliff,owner of Ratliff Farm 


i i Service. “I've also got access to the many, many 
with and diseate services offered by the great Purina organization 
prevention. They take a personal interest with its more than 60 years of experience in re- 

search, manufacturing and feeding. 
in my operation here... and back up that “Purina’s training for dealers and dealer em- 


loyees is extremely valuable. Helps us bring the 
eoamees the latest information on feeding, sani- 
tation and management. The Purina salesman 
helped me train and select my outside salesman 


° ... we increased our turkey and caged hen busi- 
Real Service | 


ness due to his recommendations. 


interest with service.” 


“As a Purina Dealer, my motto is service. I'm 
to the Farmer proud to be one of the thousands of a 
a dealers throughout this country doing iness 
at the Store with the Checkerboard Sign.” 
You can get details on the Purina Franchise by writing 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
1602 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


» 
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Table 1—Relation of Grain Intake to Milk Production 


18.1 26.6 26.3 30.8 35.1 45.2 
Grain consumed, 2,207 3,407 3,418 4,320 5,225 7,068 
Hay equivalent, Ib. consumed ........ 9,938 9,422 9,574 9,706 9,662 8,582 
Milk produced, FCM, Ib. ............. 10,195 11,322 10,768 11,311 12,506 13'736 
Ratio, grain: FCM, |: ................ 4.71 3.37 3.21 2.66 2.46 1.% 
Table 2—Influence of Grain Level on Milk Yield 

Daily feed intake— 

Hay 33.7 27.2 18.4 14.2 
Daily rit production, ib. ........ 23.2 28.6 32.9 32.3 
3.73 3.61 3.51 3.41 
tion enough to prove profitable at the | roughage and the less grain she will 


prevailing prices of milk and grain. 


More Research Needed 


Many more data are necessary be- 
fore an accurate statement can be 
made as to the amount of additional 
milk that can be expected from each 
extra pound of a grain mixture at all 
levels of feeding and with different 
farm conditions. It is the total energy 
intake that determines the milk pro- 
duction of a cow when the ration is 
otherwise adequate. Because the 


need for milk. 

With the average or poor quality 
roughage that most dairymen feed, 
the only way to increase the energy 
intake is to feed a grain mixture. 
Many good cows milk well the first 
month or two and then lose weight 
and drop in production because too 
little grain is fed. Many dairymen 
would make more money if they kept 
fewer and better cows and fed them 


more grain. 
References 


capacity of the cow is limited, the 1 
better the quality of roughage, the ee 
more energy she can consume from ! 1942. y 


for IMPROVED PARTICLE SIZE REDUCTION... 


Woodward, T. E.—J. Dairy Sci., 10:283, 


et al—USDA Tech. Bulletin 815, 


and LINER! 


NEW IMPACT-RESISTANT ROTOR 


abrasion-proof « corrosion resistant + chemically inert 
The new “Entoleter” Impact Mill design features a rotor and liner of 


abrasion-proof ceramic material at points of impact... commercial appli- 
cations prove outstanding wear and corrosion resistant characteristics 


required for complete agglomerate dispersion and particle size reduction 
in the Feed Field. 


For further information concerning lower maintenance costs on particle 
_ size reduction or ingredient dispersion ... fill in the coupon below: 


Street 


1 am sending a sample of ovr product (5-25 tbs.) to your laboratory for free processing 
on the new “ENTOLETER” IMPACT MILL with the new rotor and liner. 


PRODUCTS 


1955 


( Value of Sales 
Plus Home 
Consumption) 


(> Sales 


(> Home consumption 


TOTAL $3.4BILLIONS 


U. $. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FARM VALUE OF POULTRY 


SPECIALIZED ENTERPRISES 


Broilers 
24% 


NEG. 1619~56(5) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—The poultry industry is the feed industry’s big- 
gest customer, and here may be seen just how much each type of operation 
contributes to the over-all gross income from poultry. The aggregate gross 
income from poultry in 1955 was $3.4 billion. As indicated, eggs continue to 
account for the biggest share of the total. Broilers and turkeys now account 
for a larger share than in former years, while the farm chicken share is down. 


Missouri Corn Fields 
Attacked by Cutworms 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Cutworm dam- 
age to corn has become common over 


| most of the northern half of Missouri. 


Light damage can be found in many 


| fields although heavy damage seems 
| to be confined to only a few. 


The worms doing the damage are 
primarily black cutworms, although 
a few clay-backed cutworms are also 
present. Although some of the worms 


are nearing pupation, there are a 


.good many which appear to have an- 


other two weeks of feeding ahead of 
them. 

Blister beetles are beginning to 
show up in large numbers in alfalfa 
and some other crops. 

Webworms are causing some trou- 
ble in corn fields, especially those 
that have gotton fairly weedy. Grass- 
hopper damage is beginning to show 
around the margins of some fields. 
Damage is particularly noticeable in 
northern Missouri. 


It takes meat to make meat! 


“THAT’S WHY I USE WILSON’S 
RED W BRAND PROTEIN 
CONCENTRATES AND VITAGEN 


FEEDING FAT TO PRODUCE TOP 


GRADE FORMULATED FEEDS!” 


As a feed mixer, you know that your best feeds 
are made with ingredients containing a high level 
of animal proteins. These add vital nutrients not 
available from any other source. Feed manu- 
facturers rely on Wilson’s Animal Protein Con- 
centrates and Vitagen Feeding Fat to produce 


the quality feeds that bring in extra business. 


= 


For better feeds, use Wilson’s dependable, uniform 
products, backed by the Wilson name 


Red W Brand 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 
Red W Brand 60% Digester Tankage 
Red W Brand Special Prepared Bone Meal— 
(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime—minimum) 
Red W Brand Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity 
you need .. . carloads or truckloads. 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 

is your answer to the formula- 
tion of new high energy feeds for 
livestock and poultry. It sup- 
plies quality animal fat as the 
essential high energy ingredient. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
KANSAS CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


CHICAGO 
OMAHA 
LOS ANGELES 


ALBERT LEA 
MEMPHIS 


| 
| 
| 
| Eggs 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 


Soft Phosphate 
For Pigs Tested 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.— The 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 


Pennsylvania State University re-_ 


cently issued a report on a series of 
experiments with soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay as a source of phos- 
phorus for growing and fattening 
pigs. 

Tho report, Bulletin 609, was made 
by J. L. Gobble, R. C. Miller, G. W. 
Sherritt and H. W. Dunne of the 
Penn State staff. 


In these tests, the authors noted, 
soft phosphate was shown to be 
suitable for use as a source of phos- 
phorus in rations for growing and 
fattening pigs. 

The bulletin includes a literature 
review and information on a series 
of seven feeding trials in which soft 
phosphate was fed at various levels 
as a supplement to rations of differ- 
ent types which contained different 
amounts of phosphorus. The objec- 
tive of the experiments was to as- 
say the usefu]ness of soft phosphate 
as a source of supplemental phos- 
phorus in rations for growing and 
fattening pigs. This was done by de- 
termining whether the feeding of 
soft phosphate produces harmful ef- 
fects and whether the phosphorus of 
soft phosphate is utilized by growing 
and fattening pigs. 

“In the experiments,” the authors 
said, “rations containing soft phos- 
phate at levels of .5% for periods up 
to 180 days, 1% for periods up to 
131 days, 2% for periods up to 161 
days, and 4% for a period of 117 
days did not result in any damage 
to growing and fattening pigs owing 
to fluorine content contained in the 
soft phosphate.” 

The complete lack of pathological 
signs of fluorosis in pigs fed soft 
phosphate in these experiments shows 
that the pigs did not suffer from 
fluorine damage, the report said. 

In their digest of the findings, the 
authors said that “for pigs the phos- 
phorus of soft phosphate was found 
approximately equal in_ biological 
availability to the phosphorus of 
dicalcium phosphate.” 

Comparisons were made of dical- 
cium phosphate and soft phosphate 
as sources of phosphorus for pigs, 
the Penn State researchers noted in 
the discussion of results. Low-phos- 
phorus basal rations were used as 
controls. In three experiments, they 
said in discussing some of the results, 
evidence was obtained that the phos- 
phorus of soft phosphate was utilized 
by the pigs. 

Low-phosphorus basal rations fed 
in another experiment, they said, 
made possible a critical evaluation 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

4 281 WEST KELLOGG BLVD. 
FAINT PAUL 2, MINNESOTA 
Mokers 


of the biological availability of the 
phosphorus of soft phosphate. No 
significant differences were reported 
in rates of gain nor in ash, calcium 
and phosphorus contents of bones of 
pigs fed dicalcium phosphate and 
soft phosphate when added to the 
low-phosphorus basal ration to sup- 
ply approximately equivalent 
amounts of supplemental phosphorus. 


Loan Egg Case 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia De- 
partment of Agriculture has started 
an egg marketing project in Atlanta, 
C. E. Boggs, chief of the egg section 
has announced. The study is aimed 
at finding ways of increasing egg 
sales at the retail level. In con- 
junction with this work, Tobias En- 
terprises, Chicago, has loaned the de- 
partment a fresh egg merchandiser 
which has been installed at Austin’s 
Super Market, 22 Georgia Ave. S.W., 
Atlanta. 
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HEDGING OPPERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets ean help 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


One Wall St. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0708 


fifty your ai 


ai 


nant feeds 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


lron, Manganese, Zinc 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 
WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


HOW !ILAY 2DOZEN 
EXTRA EGGS A YEAR 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 
PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 
EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


_ “Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois ¢ MOhawk 4-6300 


Gentiemen: 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. : 


‘ 
you prevent losses becagse of priee fiuc- 
tuations in commodities. Learn how to 
_ meke your business safer through this 
inexpensive method of operation. Cal] or 
write Arthor Harrison, parter in 
of the Commodity Department in 
Chieago, for complete information today. 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 
tichell, MNutchins 
281 S. Le Salle Sr. 
Chteage 4, fi. 
MEMBERS ST. 2-1700 
\ Chicago Board of trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 
hil 
POULTRY WATERING FOUNTAINS 
“hette Berson” 
be SURE your 
hens get all the eggshell 
material they need isto ff 
mit | _like EGGSHELL BRAND 
Oyster because it's 
OYSTER soit, digestible and odor- 
Bove o (what they need for firm, 
= smooth-textured shells. 
SOUTHERN OYSTER SHELL MILLING CORP MOBILE, ALABAMA == 
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Efficiency and E 


Feeding to Lactating Dairy Cows 


By Dr. R. F. Davis 


University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. Davis explains 
and discusses factors to be consid- 
ered in determining feeding levels 
for dairy cattle. He presents sug- 
gested average feeding levels which 
may be used as guides in arriving at 
an economical feeding program for 
cows fed on limited and free choice 
roughage programs. This article is 
the text of a report given at the last 
University of Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Manufacturers. 
The author has recently been ap- 
pointed head of the Maryland dairy 
department. 
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In the area of livestock feeding, 
much time and energy are expended 
in determining the specifie require- 
ments for the various production 
phases and the contributions of differ- 
ent feed sources to these require- 
ments, This is an essential activity if 
the livestoek industry is to make the 
best use of the resources at its com- 
mand;. However, in addition to a 


Table 1—Response of Dairy Cows to Increased Feeding’ 
Incremental output, pounds of 4% fat-corrected milk 
for an additional Ib. of grain or grain equivalent? 


Production ration in per cent of 
Haecker standard 


*Taken from USDA Tech. Bull. 815, Series | 
+Grain or grain equivalents containing 0.75 


Table min Average ote Allowance of Grain Equivalent* in Addition to Maintenance 
for Economi Production From Cows Fed Limited Amounts of 
Roughage at Different Grain:Milk Price Ratiost 


f G ° Lbs. of Milk 
1.5 on 
of Maryland 1.3 
knowledge of the average require- lel 
ments for the production of a par- | ~* i 
ticular unit, an understanding of how 
these requirements vary at different 9 ~ 
intensities of production is necessary . 
if the greatest economic efficiency is 
to be obtained. 1 e 
It is of concern to the feed manu- 4 
facturer, as well as the feeder, to 
provide the amounts as well as kind 5 l- 
of nutrients which insure the 
greatest return to the livestock in- 
Factors Affecting Economical Level 90 100 10 120 


of Feeding — Each of the following 
must be given consideration in ar- 
riving at an accurate estimate of the 
most economical rate of feeding. 

1. The capacity of the cow to utilize 
nutrients for milk production. 

2. The cost, quantity, and quality 
of the forage available. 

3. The price of milk. 

4. The cost of grain. 

The amount of milk which can be 
expected from an additional unit of 
feed intake is also of importance. 

Feeding Standards in Kelation to 


97 107 118 129 


Figure 26 


Maintenance: 


Series l, 


Economical Production — Feeding 
standards for milk. production have 
been developed according to average 
nutrient requirements per wnit of 
milk. Under most conditions they pre- 
sent an accurate picture. However, 


1.4 feeding standards do not take into 
1.0 

08 account the change in milk produc- 
os tion which accompanies a change in 


rate of feeding at specific levels of 
nutrient intake. This fact is demon- 
strated in Figure 1. 

It will be noted from Figure 1 that, 
at a high plane of nutrition, the in- 


Experiments. 
tb. TDN per pound. 


3 


VO = 
o 


— 


50 
% TDN. 

#Cost of 100 Ib. of grain divided by the pr 
Caution should be exercised in higher levels of grain to prevent cows going off feed. 


MAX, 


6 EF S& 


Yield of FOM (h%)/year 
(Los. x 1000) 


G nay price ratio - ? creased milk production obtained for 
Ib. grain Ib. grain Ib.grain an additional 100 Ib. of TDN is ap- 

preciably less than that obtained at 

10.0 109 ins low levels. Thus, milk production in 

He + 9 ha terms of nutrient intake tends to fol- 

7.6 19-2 20:8 low the classical theory of diminish- 

ing returns. Cows with low produc- 

25.0¢ 27.4¢ tion capacity do not, of course, re- 


spond as well to high levels of feed- 
ice of 100 Ib. of milk. 


Grain-milk 


130 % Haecker Production Standard 
1,0 Morrison Production Standard 


Average Response in Milk Production Obtained from Cows 
Fed Varying Percentages of a Production Standard Above 


2/ Calculated from data in U.S.D.A. Tech. Bull, 815, 


ing as cows with a higher producing 
ability. 

Economical Sources of Nutrients— 
Nutrients for milk production can 
usually be supplied in the form of 
roughage at a lower cost than from 
concentrates. However, it is impos- 
sible for the high producing cows to 
consume enough nutrients from for- 
age to fill their needs, thus requiring 
the use of some grain in nearly all 
rations. 

There may be local situations 
where nutrients from grain are 
cheaper than those from forage. 
From a purely economic standpoint 
it would appear feasible to feed a 
ration of grain only under these con- 
ditions. However, some forage ap- 
pears necessary under most condi- 
tions if proper physiological condi- 
tion of the cow is to be maintained. 

It appears that, depending on the 


| price ratio*™* 
| 


1b 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 ra 


09 


0.8 


0.7 


\ 
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\ 
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1 2 3 u 5 6 
TDN nainte 
etc. 
Figure 1, Relation of Milk Yield to TDN Intake Above Maintenance. | Ps . 


1. “Perfect” conversion based on present standards 
2. U.S.D.A. data adjusted for 
3. U.S.D.A. data (Jensen et al. ) 
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tenance and intake level prs 


2 
Hay-milk price ratio*** 


9 10 


Figure 3. Chart Showing the Most Profitable Level of Grain Feeding, When 
Cows Have Free Access to Good Roughage. 


* Cows fed 1 pound of grain to every 2 pounds of milk during 
the lactation period are said to be fed at the level of 


Price of 100 pounds of grain divided by price of 100 pounds 
of 4% fat-corrected milk. 


Price of 1 ton of hay or hay equivalent divided by price of 
100 pounds of 2% fatecorrected milk. 
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“Crazy chick” and vitamin E 


“Crazy chick’’ disease is sometimes gravely important 
to the chicken industry. To pin down the exact condi- 
tions under which it strikes commercial flocks is a re- 
search problem that will doubtless be solved one of these 
days. In the meantime the industry does the best it can 
to defend itself. 

The defense is based on many studies, done in many in- 
stitutions, where an encephalomalacia indistinguishable 
from “‘crazy chick’’ disease has been induced by dietary 
stresses in control birds and prevented in birds of exactly 
the same strain and history that have been subjected to 
exactly the same stresses but fed vitamin E. 


As these results became widely known, more and more 
feed manufacturers concluded that the small cost of add- 
ing Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement is cheap insurance 
indeed against trouble arising from lack in their products 
of one very important and very variable nutrient. 

For a quotation on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supple- 
ment, a dry, non-dusting material providing 20,000 heat-, 
moisture-, and mineral-stable International Units of 
Vitamin E per pound, write Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chi- 
cago, and Memphis e« Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 

“Myvamix” is o trade-mark. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3500 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries ic « division of Eastman Kodak Company 


i 
‘ 
‘ 
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Best SERVICE 


ON 


VITAMINS A & 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 


PLUS 


PREMIXES 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


] 


Seruing the 
Geed Tnade 
Gor Ouer 
20 Years 


Table 3—Amount of Grain Equivalent to Be Added to or Subtracted Dai! 
du Nutrients From Roughage at Different Feeding Levels 


ction to Account for 


From That Fed for Pro- 


Additional Ib. of grain equivalent 
required for maintenance in addition 
to production requirements 
1.5 Ib. hay equivalent, 
100 Ib. body weight 


Body weight 
1.0 Ib. hay equivalent, 
100 Ib. body weight 
TOO 3.0 
3.4 
3.6 
1,000 3.8 
1,108 4.2 
4.4 
1,300 4.4 
4.9 
5.0 
1,600 5.2 


Rate of hay intake 
Pounds of grain equivalent to 
be subtracted from pro- 
duction requirements* 

2.0 Ib. hay equivalent, 
100 Ib. body weight 


~ 
o 


> 


*At a 2-lb. hay equivalent, nutrients in excess of those needed for maintenance are supplied 
by the roughage; therefore, a decreased amount of grain is needed for milk production. 


individual in question, 6 to 12 Ib. of 
hay equivalent should be included in 
the daily ration. The usual practice 
is to limit the maximum grain allow- 
ance to prevent the animal going off 
feed. As has been recently pointed 
out by Loosli (4), more information 
needs to be obtained on the upper 
limits of grain feeding which can be 
safely accomplished with dairy cat- 
tle. 

Effect of Increased Grain Feeding 
on Roughage Consumption—<Accord- 
ing to the data presented by Jen- 
sen et al. (3), when forage intake 
is limited, either by palatability or 
the amount offered, to about 2 lb. of 
hay equivalent or less per 100 Ib. 
body weight, there is little or no ef- 
fect on roughage intake when ad- 
ditional grain is fed. Intakes of good 


| quality roughage consumed at rates 
| greater than 2 Ib. of hay equivalent 


per 100 lb. of body weight are reduced 
somewhat when grain is fed at high 
levels. The extent of reduction of 
forage intake varies considerably un- 
der different conditions but appears 
to be in the area of 0.5 to 0.7 Ib. of 
hay equivalent for each pound of 
grain fed at high levels. 


Effect of Added Grain on Milk 
Production — The addition of even 
small amounts of grain to a high 
quality roughage ration will increase 
milk production. In a series of experi- 
ments (1, 2, 6) conducted with al- 
falfa hay rations, adding grain at 
the rate of 1 lb. to each 5 or 6 Ib. 
of milk increased production about 
20%. Grain fed at higher levels tends 
to produce the type of results indi- 
cated in Figure 1. As has been men- 
tioned previously, cows with a poten- 
tial for high production respond 
more favorably than low producing 
cows. 

However, from the results report- 
ed by Jensen et al. (3), it appears 
that cows of both high and low pro- 
ducing ability respond in about the 
same way when fed at the same per- 
centage of an accepted feeding 
standard. That is, two cows supplied 
enough energy to mect their main- 
tenance requirements and 100% of 
the standard requirements of produc- 
tion, one producing at the rate of 25 
lb. per day and.the other at the rate 
of 50 lb. per day, would be expected 
to show the same unit of increase 


in production upon the addition of a 
pound of TDN or a therm of net 
energy to the ration. This makes it 
possible to utilize data such as that 
presented in Table 1 and Figure 2 to 
develop recommendations for the 
most economical levels of feeding to 
cows on a limited forage intake un- 
der varying price conditions. 

Suggested Rates of Grain Feed 
Providing Economical Returns from 
Cows Fed Limited Forage—The most 
economical level of grain feeding for 
milk production under the theory of 
diminishing returns is that level 
where an additional unit of grain will 
be paid for by the extra milk pro- 
duced as a result of its being in- 
cluded in the ration. The prices of 
these two items then become the de- 
termining factor in establishing the 
most economical feeding level after 
any effect on forage consumption 
has been taken into consideration. 

The figures in Tables 2 and 4 have 
been calculated from the data pre- 
sented in Table 1 and are the levels 
which should provide the greatest 
average net return under conditions 
of limited roughage intake. It should 
be emphasized that the figures in 
Table 2 are based on average daily 
recommendations throughout the lac- 
tation and need to be varied at dif- 
ferent periods during lactation. 
Tables 3 and 5 contain corrections 
which should be made to account for 
a deficiency or excess of nutrients in 
relation to maintenance requirements 
supplied by different levels of rough- 
age feeding. 

Because of ‘the variables involved 
in the free choice feeding of good 
quality roughage, it is not possible 
to make as specific recommendations 
for this type of feeding program. 
The data presented in Figure 3, tak- 
en from Jensen et al. (3), represent 
a method of arriving at economically 
feasible levels of grain feeding. It 
will be noted that in these calcula- 
tions both the prices of hay and 
grain in relation to the price of milk 
are considered. 

SUMMARY — Establishing the 
greatest economic efficiency in a 
livestock enterprise involves feeding 
the amount of nutrients which will 
provide the greatest net return. Fac- 
tors which must be considered in ar- 
riving at this feeding level for dairy 


Table 4—Approximate Amounts of Grain Equivalent* to Be Fed in Addition to Maintenance During 
a at ical Producti With 


ctation to Provide E 


Cows Fed Limited Forage 


Lactation —Grain:milk price ratiot 
production 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.4 0.5 
Ib. 4% milk ib. grain Ib. grain ib. grain Ib. grain Ib. grain 
,230 1,370 1.570 1,644 1,780 
1,640 1,825 2,090 2,190 2,370 
2,060 2,285 2,515 2,740 2.970 
1 2,466 2,740 3,015 3,290 3,560 
2,880 3,200 3,520 3,840 4.160 
3,300 3,660 4,025 4,390 4,760 
3,700 4,110 4,520 4,930 5,345 
4.110 4,570 5,030 5,485 5,940 
Ty 4'520 5,025 5.530 030 $30 
ELIMINATE POWER SHOV 4,930 5,480 
tan, 5,350 5,940 6.535 7'130 7'720 
GRAIN AND MEAL Tt Pee 5,760 6,400 7,040 7,680 8,320 
6,170 6,853 7,538 8,225 8,910 
16.008... 7,300 8,030 8,760 9.490 
*Containing 75% TDN. : 
+Cost of i80 Ib. of grain divided by the price of 100 Ib. of milk. 


Table 5—Approximate Amounts of Grain Equivalent* to Be Added or Subtracted From Production 
ecaeads Each Year to Account for Different Levels of Roughage Intake 
Pounds of grain oquivotent 


MOVE GRAIN FROM TRUCKS TO BINS Pounds of grain equivalent required 


- Com Sestened rr maintenance, to be added to re- to be subtracted from re- 
GRAINY YORS are FORDS portable Body weight for production quirements for production? 
: loading and unloading or salvage eperetion. —-—F > Feeding rate of |.0 lb. Feeding rate of |.5 |b. Feeding rate of 2.0 Ib. 
3 models that handle granular, flaky and powdered ~~ ——— hay equivalent, hay equivalent, oy equivalent, 
material as well as grain. New compoundin SS —<S wy 100 Ib. body weight 100 Ib. body weight 100 Ib. body weight 
multi-stage air turbine permits larger materia a aX Se Ib. Ib. grain equivalent Ib. grain equivalent Ib. grain equivalent 


volume to be conveyed up to ft. with smaller 


i air volume and minimum horsepower. Portable —\ 2 255 585 
ak or stationary models provide low cost pneumatic PERMIT RIVERBANK “a= 255 730 
: 9 oo and fine materials at a fraction BARGE LOADING 220 875 
Of the cost of other permanent facilities. [i.e 180 1020 

1170 
3 NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 145 1315 
Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor a 1e% 
00 1825 

00 1970 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


1601 $. ILLINOIS STREET © STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


+At a 2-lb. hay equivalent, nutrients in excess of those needed for maintenance are supplied 
by the roughage; the 
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cattle include: The cost, quantity and 
quality of forage available; the cost 
of concentrates; the price of milk 
and the producing capacity of the 
cow. 

Suggested average feeding levels 
which may be used as guides in ar- 
riving at an economical feeding pro- 
gram are presented for cows fed on 
limited and free choice roughage pro- 
grams. 
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NEAR COMPLETION 


ARCOLA, ILL.—Finishing. touches 
are being applied to a new grain 
elevator and three steel bins at the 
Arcola Cooperative Grain Co. on U.S. 
Highway 45. The new structures re- 
place an old elevator which was 
destroyed by fire last fall. The three 
storage bins will hold 100,000 bu., 
and the main elevator will have a 
capacity of 60,000° bu. Construction 
is scheduled to be completed in time 
for the wheat harvest. 


The most complete line of 
DOG FOOD ingredients 


Faster Turnover 
Achieved by Use 
Of Display Rack 


Faster turnover, guaranteed sale 
of merchandise, easy-to-find products 
and fixed percentage of profit are 
some of advantages listed by the 
Robert J. Matthews Co. for its “pre- 
merchandising plan” for feed dealers. 
The company, located at Canton, 
Ohio, is a wholesale distributor to 
feed and farm supply stores for health 
products and dairy and livestock sup- 
plies. 

The company, which supplies mer- 
chandise to retail stores in eastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania and 
northwestern West Virginia, has pro- 
vided many of its dealer-customers 
within a 50-mile range of Canton with 
a display rack. The rack is the basis 
for its “pre-merchandising”’ plan. 


A sales-service man from the Mat- . 


thews company visits the “rack” cus- 
tomers once every three weeks. At 
this time, he dusts the rack merchan- 
dise, checks the items which have been 
sold and replaces those items sold 
with merchandise from his truck. 

The service man usually limits the 
number of any one item on the rack 
to two or three packages unless there 
is a product which moves more rapid- 
ly than the others. 

How well do these items sell? 
Stores which make use of the display 
rack get an automatic answer to this 
question every three months. 
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Thousands upon thousands . . . in flocks all over the 
U. S.... 3-way crosses based on Nichols #12 females are 
proving every day that they give 2.5 feed conversion and 
better. One big reason is HEALTH — the ability to resist 
disease and make the most profitable use of feed. 

The results are most important to you. Results like 
forty pounds or more of chicken from every bag of feed. 
Results like higher meat yield, more Grade A birds, better 
dollar returns to growers. 

They all add up to more tonnage and sounder markets 


It is done in this way: A record of 
sales for each “rack” dealer is main- 
tained by the Matthews company. A 
quarterly statement of sales volume 
goes to each dealer-customer, telling 
him exactly how.much the rack has 
earned for him. 

Robert J. Matthews is owner and 
head of the company, and Jack Mc- 
Cullough is office manager. 


ingredient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure such a 
major part of your dog food ingredients. 
By combining your ingredient purch 

in cars, mixed cars or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by 


New Mill Opened 
At Marysville, Kansas 


MARYSVILLE, KANSAS—Scores 
of persons attended the open house 
held by the Grain & Feed Service 
Co. here June 9. 

The former flour mill building has 
been renovated and equipped with 
new machinery to serve the needs 
of this part of the state and southern 
Nebraska. Burton Fundis is manager. 

The five-story mill is equipped with 
a Clipper seed cleaner, Panogen seed 
treater, a 1%-ton twin screw Blue 
Streak feed mixer, a Blue Streak 
hammermill, a Wenger liquid mo- 
lasses mill, two corn cracker crimp- 
ers, and reversible belt 0 
delivers ‘bulk For information on this stock, and 
way. hatcheries in your area write 


In addition to a complete feed 
NICHOLS Poultry Farm, inc. 


service, the mill has a 55,000-bu. 
Kingston, N. H. 


for your feed. 


NICHOLS #12’s 


Specially developed meat-type crossbreds for 
economical production of broiler hatching eggs. 


Vantress—NICHOLS Crosses* 


*Three-way crosses that have given the industry new 
standards for health, feed efficiency and quality. 


grain storage capacity which will be 
utilized. The firm is also equipped 
with two grain dumps. 


Indian River—NICHOLS Crosses* 


ORMULA”... for serving the formula feed mixers 


1. A QUALITY PRODUCT = 


FROM THE CREAM OF THE SOYBEAN CROP 


2. SERVICE From our MILL TO 


YOURS .... AS SCHEDULED! 
Here's a formula that works ....FOR YOU! 


> 


THE KANSAS SOYA PRODUCTS 
Emporia, Kansas. 


4 
| 
| 
: 
‘ 
(3) Jensen, E., et al—USDA Tech. Bull., 815, 
(4) Loosli, J. K.—Proc. Cornell Nutr. Conf. ‘ ‘ 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offici- 
als; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

July 10-11—Oornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; extension director, M. 
©. Bond, Cornell University. 

July 15-16—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. summer meeting; 
Lake View Hotel, Oarlsbad, N.M.; 
chmn., R. O. Hemenway; sec., H. B. 
Hening, Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

July 17—Kentucky Livestock Field 
Day; Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Lexington, Ky. 

July 17-20—American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 


Kansas City 10, Mo. 


July 22—North Dakota Turkey 
Growers Picnic; Woodland Park, 
Hillsboro, N.D.; chm., Irving J. Mork, 
extension poultryman, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, State College 
Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No, Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec, O. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11—North Oarolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, 8.0.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.O. 

Aug. 13-15—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, 8818 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill.; George 
M. Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 18-14—Wisconsin Nutrition 


School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


Aug. 15-16—Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Federation; Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pa.; chmn., Larry Kegerreis, 1612 N. 
2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Aug. 16—New England Feedmen 
Conference; University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., George E. Dur- 
gin, Box $45, Wakefield, Mass. 


Aug. 20-21—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec. W. O. Willock, P.O. Box 
1914, Louisville, Ky. 


Aug. 21-24—North Dakota Hatch- 
ery School; North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, State College Station, 
Fargo, N.D.; chm., Irving J. Mork, 
extension poultryman. 


Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Con- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres. H. H. Earthman, National 


stacks solidly! easier 


to grip! 


Thousands of tiny interlocking 


Cromwell. Result: 


tion in strength! 


tages: 
slippage. 


stack solidly. 


for the latest and best 
in feed bags 
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1) cuts breakage losses due to 


2) increases safety because bags 


ooves are pressed into the tough 

raft outer-wall of the new Crom- 
well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 
bossing process originated by 
built-in two- 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


In over a year of actual use, the _— 


Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


3] helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 

the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 

gives a 3-dimensional effect to 

the printing, adds amazin 

brilliance and intensity, an 
ts a real merchandising wal- 

op behind your brand. 

For a free sample and complete 


busi- 


Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, Ill. 

Sept. 6—National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group; Breezy Point, Pelican 
Lake, Brainerd, Minn.; sec., Rubert 
Lindholm, Minneapolis Assn. of Cred- 
it Men, 502 Thorpe Bidg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. : 

Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John O. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo, 

Sept. 10-11 — Seventh Regional 
Area of National Renderers Assn. 
annual meeting; Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., H. A. Yaffee, Box 
26, Stockyards Station, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. 
Paul; chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 

Sept. 14—Iowa Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Curtiss Hall, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

Sept. 14—Purdue Swine Day; Live- 
stock Experimental Farm, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Inc.; co-chm., 
J, H. Conrad and W. M. Beeson, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry. 


Sept. 19-21 — National Mineral 
Feeds Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equi- 
table Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Sept. 20-21—American Pet Food 
Manufacturers Assn., division of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. ; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Richard 
Kathe, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Sept. 20-21—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chmn., Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 

Sept. 23-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, P.O. Box 829, 
Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 26-27—Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Sept. 27—Purdue Broiler Day; 
Purdue University Memorial Union, 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., Robert L. 
Ilogue, extension poultryman. 

Oct. 2-4—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council exposition and con- 
vention; Onondaga County War Me- 
morial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
managing dir., Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Oct. 45—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 8—Virginia State Feed Assn.; 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 9-10—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
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more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council, annual meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
sec., Maxwell L. Cooley, Hoffman- 
Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 


Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. ~ 

Oct. 18-19—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
sec.-treas., John A. Krusoe, Box 472, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 25-26 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference; Oklahoma A&M 
College, Stillwater, Okla.; co-chm., 
Dr. Magnar Ronning and Dr. William 
Kirkham. 

Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference for Feed Manufacturers; 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; chmn., 
Prof. G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville; John P. Feaster, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 

Nov. 12-13—Missouri Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chmn., 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Novy. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; exec. sec., Mark G. 
Thornburg, 928 Des Moines Bildg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Dec. 8-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
Cc. ©. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bidg., 
Aberdeen, 8S.D. 

Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 8. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bildg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 

Dec. 6-7—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; chm., 
George Wise, Animal Nutrition Sec- 
tion, North Carolina State Coilege, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


1957 


Jan. 7-8—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chmn., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. ©. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Tl. 

Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle; sec., 
J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Feb. 14-15—Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 


Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 


RESEARCH 


Fortes. 


ANALYSES CONSULTATION 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 
Bulletin “What's New in Food and Drug Research” available on request, 


treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Oliff D. Oarpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 


facturers Assn., 
Colorado Springs, Oolo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

March 13—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Lawr- 
ence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 18-17—Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

May 1-3—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
58 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 
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PROFIT LINES THAT MOVE FAST! 


Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Leader Peat Litter Mt, Airy Gran-I-Grit 
Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchfcrd Products Servall (Staz-Dry) Poultry Litter 

Clear Quill Bes — 


Clear Quill Dog 
Calf Manna wrtiet Oyster Shells 
Golden West Condensed Buttermilk 
V-C Tobacco Stem Fertilizers 
Fish Meal 


A Solubles 
Toxite Disinfectant 


Royal Oak Charcoal United” Calcium Carbonate 
Demon Oat Products 


“WATERLOO MILLS COMPANY: 


Wholesale Distributors 


Waterloo, lowa 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Hil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


HIGH VELOCITY 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEAN-OUT SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC 
TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


We took the cover off the BIG CAPACITY ARID-AIRE . .. 


: yes eee 
: youcan : 
LEASE 
withan 
: Option to Buy! : 


WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


FEderal 
mm 6-967 1 


output. When we say big capacity, we mean that it 
handles 300 bu. per hr. of shelled corn and soybeans 
and 500 bu. per hr. of all types of small grain. 
Since Arid-Aire is delivered to you completely assembled, 
you can start making big profits almost immediately. 
Arid-Aire is “packed” with exclusive features! 

Write or phone us collect. 

Our Picture Bulletin Gives You All the Details 


. so that you can see the reason for its big hourly 


ARID-AIRE DRYERS 


Manufactured by DAYCOM, Inc. 


811 Third Ave. Northeast, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 33) 


through the practice of regular visits 
and postcards. 

I have mentioned only a few serv- 
ices which can be used to build up 
a loyal following among your cus- 
tomers. I am sure that many dealers 
have already used them or know 
about them. There are many others 
that I have not mentioned. The im- 
portant thing about any type of serv- 
ice is that it places the dealer’s busi- 
ness on a personal basis with the 
customer. The customer feels that 
the dealer is genuinely interested in 
his problems and is trying to help 
where he can. This feeling on the 
part of the customer will build more 
trade, profits and personal satisfac- 
tion for the dealer over the long run 
than will a continuous practice of 
price cutting. 


Seasonal sales problems: One of 


the constant sales problems which 
most feed and seed dealers face is 
that of seasonal sales. It is not un- 
usual to find that a large percentage 
of sales are made in one or two 
months of the year, and very few 
sales made in the other months. It is 
hard to break even during the slack 
months. The best way to combat 
this problem is to add some high 
markup lines that offset the lack of 
sales of feed and seeds. This can be 
a risky proposition unless the dealer 
spends a great deal of time in plan- 
ning and selecting such lines. It is 
easy to build up too large an inven- 
tory and be forced to take a loss. 
The best plan is to go into such lines 
slowly and see how they sell. 

Some lines which seems to me go 
logically with feed selling are:- 

(1) Home canning supplies such as 
kettles, jars, pressure cookers, etc. 


(2) Canvas goods such as tar- 
paulins. 

(3) Dairying supplies such as pails, 
eans, scales, milking machines, 
strainers and cleaners. 

(4) Fencing and wire netting. 

(5) Galvanized ware such as feed- 
ers, waterers, brooder stoves, etc. 

(6) Hardware items such as feed 
carts, hammers, saws, metal shingles, 
wrenches, etc. 

(7) Insecticides, sprays, poultry 
remedies, etc. 

(8) Paints and varnishes. 

(9) Baby chicks and other poultry 
supplies 

In order to choose the proper lines, 
the dealer must be alert and aggres- 
sive and evercise initiative in promot- 
ing and selling them. He should not 
just use a shotgun type of promotion 
of his products, but should plan it 
out on the basis of seasons. There’s 
not much use in trying to sell ice 
in the middle of January. It is more 
likely to be a summer item and 
money is wasted in promoting it in 
the middle of winter. 


P. S. If you are not now benefiting by the advanced Ray Ewing feed fortification, you owe it to yourself to 
make your next order a Ray Ewing Product order. Our free formula service never recommends using any 


more of an ingredient than will produce a profit to the grower over the ingredient cost. 


Plan your promotion and adver- 
tising in such a manner that you get 
the most from your advertising and 
promotion dollars, and render the 
best services to your customer. 


You will note that the things I 
have mentioned about building sales 
volume call for the expenditure of 
money, while I concentrated on re- 
ducing such expenditures earlier. Al- 
though this may appear to be a Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde performance on 
my part, I think that the whole idea 
of cost control and increasing sales 
volume can be summed up in this 
way: You have to spend money to 
make money, but when you spend it 
concentrate on spending it for things 
that will increase your sales volume 
and increase your customer services 
and cut out those expenditures which 
are wasteful. It takes planning, initi- 
ative and alertness. But it pays off 
in greater customer satisfaction, 
more profits, and more personal sat- 
isfaction to the dealer. And it will 
keep that vise from closing on you 
to finish “squeezing you out of busi- 
ness.” 


National Molasses 


To Give Awards 


NEW YORK—The National Mo- 
lasses Co., Oreland, Pa., has an- 
nounced the establishment of a series 
of annual awards, in the form of 
Sterling silver trophies, to be given 
to members of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, Inc., oper- 
ating at the retail level. The awards 
will be granted to the retail feed 
men who, in the opinion of selected 
judges, are doing the most outstand- 
ing job of working with and encour- 
aging youth in livestock and poultry 
farm operations. 

The awards will be known as “The 
Austin W. Carpenter Trophy” in rec- 
ognition of his many years’ service 
to the feed industry. Mr. Carpenter, 
executive director of EFFM, has been 
active in federation work for 10 
years, and has been associated with 
the feed industry for more than 30 
years. 

Four trophies will be awarded an- 
nually to dealers in the New England, 
New York State, Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey and Delaware-Maryland areas. 
In addition to the silver trophy, each 
winner will receive an expense paid 
trip for himself and his wife to the 
next convention of the EFFM where 
the awards will be made. 
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Reasons Behind Soybean Market 
Developments Cited by L. H. Simerl 


URBANA, ILL. — The reasons be- 
hind soybean market developments 
during the past year have been pro- 
vided by Prof. L. H. Simerl, agricul- 
tural economist at the University of 
Illinois. 

In an Illinois Farmers’ Outlook 
Letter published by the university, 
Prof. Simerl attempts to answer 
such questions as “How come uni- 
versity ‘experts’ did not tell farmers 
that soybean prices would go to $3?” 
and “Why did the bean mills slow 
down, saying that they were losing 
money, when beans were $2.25, but 
operated at full speed when the price 
went up to $2.50 and $3?” 

The Illinois economist also looks 
into the future and says: “A combina- 
tion of price-raising forces such as 
lifted prices this year is not likely to 
occur in the year ahead.” 

A lot of things happened during the 
past year or so to affect soybean 
prices, Prof. Simerl points out. Each 
new development, he says, changed 
price prospects. 

Here is Prof. Simerl’s account of 
these developments: 

The 1953 crop was small. Prices of 
soybeans, oil and meal went up. The 
1954 crop was a record-breaker, but 
prices tended to remain high, blocking 
needed increases in sales at home and 
abroad. It appeared that the carry- 
over of old beans would be around 30 
million bushels, several times the 
normal amount. 

Then farmers boosted their plant- 
ing of soybeans. Growing conditions 
were very good during the early part 
of the 1955 season. Continued good 
weather would have made a crop of 
400 million bushels. This, with a 
carryover of 30 million would have 
made a total supply of 430 million, or 
one fourth more than the previous 
record supply of the year before. 

A huge production of cottonseed, 
which competes with soybeans, was 
also in prospect, and official esti- 
mates were raised month after month 
all through the season. This prospect 
offset the first reports of deteriora- 
tion of the soybean crop. 

Later these four developments lift- 
ed prices of soybeans: 

1. 1955 soybean production, at 372 
million bushels, though 9% greater 
than the record 1954 crop, fell below 
earlier prospects. 

2. Production of olive oil in the 
Mediterranean area fell one third be- 
low the 1953 level, and this reduction 
increased the foreign demand for soy- 
bean oil and soybeans. 

3. The U.S. government moved to 
boost exports. Credit Commodity 
Corp. sold the 1954 crop beans that it 
had taken over under price support 
loans. About 700 million pounds of 
soybean and cottonseed oils were sold 
under Public Law 480. An additional 
65 million pounds were sold under 
ICA agreements. 

4. Finally, rising prices have 
brought on an unusual amount of bul- 
lish speculation. 


Soybean Oil Price Up 


The price of soybean oil has gone 
up from 10@11¢ Ib. last fall to around 
16¢ recently. This price increase has 
added 55@60¢ bu. to the value of soy- 
beans. 

The price of soybean meal, after 
sagging most of the season, has ad- 
vanced more than $10 ton. The higher 
value for meal added another 30¢ to 
bean values. 

Buyers of soybean oil and meal are 
not final consumers, the professor 
points out. The oil is manufactured 


Dry YEAST 


into margarine and shortening. Thus 
prices of the oil can change consider- 
ably without immediately affecting 
the rate of consumption. 

Soybean meal follows an even more 
round about path to final consumers. 
It is mixed with other feed ingredi- 
ents and sold under many brand 
names. The final consumer products 
are meats, dairy products and eggs. 
And prices of the soybean meal can 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION | 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


DULUTH 


fluctuate widely without having large 


immediate effects upon consumption. _ ° 
These peculiarities of the soybean free flowing, SAFE SIMPLE EFFICIENT 
market make it subject to unusual in-the-feed 


price variations. 

Soybean stocks on April 1 totaled 
176 million bushels, the same as the 
record stocks of a year before. Farm- 
ers held fewer beans, but others had 


broiler hormonizer 


LipAMONE’ 


PATENT HO. 2,044,608 


Agricultural Division WHITE LABORATORIES Kenilworth, N. J. 


more. Looking further ahead, another 
large crop of soybeans is likely this 
fall, though not necessarily larger 
than last year. Production of cotton- 
seed may be reduced from the 1955 
level. But a combination of price- 
raising forces such as lifted prices 
this year is not likely to occur in the 
year ahead, according to Prof. Simerl. 
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buted in Washing Oregon, Montana, 
ote and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


PERFORMANCE 


95 Connecticut St. 


410 Lewis Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Portland 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


PRE-MIXES 


HERE’S ONE MIXER 
FOR ALL YOUR 
MIXING REQUIREMENTS 


MIX WITH A @ 4 


MIXES BOTH DRY 
AND MOLASSES FEED 


Marion Molasses Equipment, easily in- 
stalled with your Marion Mixer, is of 
the simplest, most efficient design for 
thoroughly impregnating dry materials 
requiring any percentage of molasses. 
Outstanding design features of the 
Marion Molasses equipment are: The 
spray manifold that runs the entire 
length of the mixing cylinder for com- 
plete saturation, the rugged “gear with- 
in a gear’ rotary pump that handles 
liquids of the highest viscosity, and the 
molasses meter that registers 

the amount required for the formula— 
(NO MORE. O LESS!) then keeps 
a cumulative record for yeu, if desired, 
of of or oil used by 
the “day, week, month or year. 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 
IN MOLASSES MIXING— 
MIX WITH A MARION MIXER 


CONSTANT UNIFORMITY 
BAG AFTER BAG 


Proved to be one of the highest efficiency mixers in the industry, 

the mest exhaustive laboratory testa, the Marion Mixer 
is still one oe th the lowest priced mixers on the market today. 
The exelusive Marion Mixing and Biending — is the y4- to 
its efficiency because through its design, even the barest trace 
materials can be thoroughly and completely blended while 
simultaneously cross-blended constantly in the mix for 
assured formula uniformity. Marion Mixers are 4 for 
even the most rugged feed mixing operations and are available 
im various sizes suitable for any mixing requirement. 


Now Available! 


A complete descriptive catalog 
of the Marion Mixer and acces- 
sory line. 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 
Manufactured by 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


887 11th Street MARION, IOWA 


NO DOUBT...NO GUESSING! 
FOR FEED UNIFORMITY 


Stop adding the unnecessary ingredient of “Doubt” te your mix- 
ing . day after day. Instead, start adding te your mixing 
profits cK @ Marion Mixer and Marion ~~ § Equipment 
for a tep quality mixed product thet absolute: 

mixed... batoh after batch. 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 887 11th $t. Marion, lowe 
Please send us prices and information on: 


MARION MIXER — Dry [_] or Molasses [_] 


Y2 ton [] 1 ton [] ton [] 2 ton 
MARION FINISHER: 
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Annual Cereal Chemists’ Meeting 
Includes Papers on Feed Research 


NEW YORK—A number of papers 
relating to livestock and poultry 
feeds were included on the program 
at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the Hotel Commodore in 
New York. 

Among the subjects covered were 
control problems, design of feed sup- 
plements, radioactive tracers, amino 
acids, unidentified growth factors and 
mixing. 

A paper by Drs. J. R. Couch and B. 
L. Reid of Texas A&M College dealt 
with feed control problems arising 
from the introduction of new nutri- 
ents as feed ingredients. The ade- 
quacy of analytical procedures for 
such nutrients in many cases leaves 
much to be desired, they said, and 
evaluation of such methods requires 
extensive study. 


Work is currently in progress in an 
effort to evaluate present microbiolo- 
gical and chemical methods of deter- 
mination of vitamins and antibiotics 
in mixed feeds and to adapt these 
methods to routine procedures which 
would be acceptable to control labo- 
ratories. 

Dr. Homer Patrick, University of 
Tennessee-Atomic E ner g y Commis- 
sion agricultural research program, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., described some of 
the uses of radioactive tracers in ani- 
mal nutrition studies. Various sub- 
stances are made radioactive and 
used in studies of metabolism, avail- 
ability, digestibility, etc. 


Amino Acids 


Dr. J. T. Baldini, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Newark, Del., 
discussing amino acids in poultry nu- 


trition, told of work showing that 
amino acid requirement and energy 
content of the diet are intimately re- 
| lated. Work in the Du Pont labora- 
| tory has shown that the requirement 
| for methionine, expressed as per cent 
of diet, increases as the productive 
energy level of the diet increases. 
Thus the methionine requirement can- 
not be considered as a fixed amount 
as previously supposed. 

If the various nutrients remained 
at constant percentages of the diet, 
Dr. Baldini said, their intake per unit 
of gain would be reduced to deficiency 
levels as the energy level of the diet 
is increased. 

This same relationship has been 
shown for the lysine requirement of 
the rat and the methionine require- 
ment of the turkey poult. It is 
thought that the same principle preb- 
ably applies to most nutrients and 
animals. 

Other factors affecting amino acid 
requirement such as growth rate, en- 
vironment, dietary protein level and 
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“Machines and Multiwalls 


t 


make livestock feeding 
easier on our farm” 


Joseph F. Lansing, farmer, 
Collinsville, Illinois 


Tis tractor, and 60-lb. Multiwall 
bags for feed, take a lot of grief out of 
our field work,” says Joe Lansing who, 
with his father Herman, farms 225 acres 
in Southern Illinois. ““The machine fur- 
nishes power for heavy stuff; the Multi- 
walls keep the feed in fine shape until 
it goes to our cattle. We also use 
Multiwalls to hand-feed our 800 chickens 
and 100 hogs. The bags are clean and 
easy to handle.” 


Feed use stimulated by Union Bag program 


Features on the correct use and quantity 
of feed, in farm magazines and news- 
papers and over radio and television, help 
the Lansings solve their stock nutrition 
problems. Data for many of these fea- 


disease must also receive further stu- 
dy before the full benefits of supple- 
mentary synthetic amino acids will 
be realized. 

Meanwhile, there is need for im- 
provement in data on amino acid con- 
tent of feedstuffs, and to this end the 
nutritionist must work closely with 
the microbiologist and the chemist. 


Unidentified Factors 

Dr. H. G. Luther, director of agri- 
cultural research for Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., discussed 
research on unidentified growth fac- 
tors. 

He said most conventional sources 
of unidentified factors are relatively 
expensive, with costs varying in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and in 
relation to availability, and that many 
are growing scarcer in relation to the 
expanding volume of formula feeds. 

Dr. Luther said recent research has 
led to a concentrated fermentation 
source of UGF (Vigofac). “Used as 
only a fraction of 1% of the ration,” 
he said, “this product has proved to 
exert as good or better growth stimu- 
lus than conventional UGF' sources 
when the ration is rebalanced with 
respect to protein and certain other 
nutrients.” He said it has been found 
practical, within a considerable price 
range for various ingredients, to 
achieve a saving through use of the 
product. He noted that use of such a 
product requires rebalancing of the 
ration with respect to protein and 
certain vitamins and minerals which 
can be supplied economically by other 
materials. 

J. F. Mahoney and W. L. Benson, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., pre- 
sented a paper on factors in the de- 
sign of feed supplements. A number 
of different microingredients may be 
incorporated in the same supplement 
for the convenience of the user, they 
noted. In designing supplements, con- 
sideration must be given to the chemi- 
cal stability and compatibility of the 
individual ingredients, selection of 
accessory materials and production of 
the supplement in a physical form 
suitable for convenient handling, and 
quantitative and uniform incorpora- 
tion into the feed. 


A tracer technique for detection 
and determination of microingredi- 
ents in mixed feeds was described by 
Sylvan Eisenberg, Anresco, Cal. He 
told of blending certain compounds 
with microingredients and these in 
turn with the balance of feed com- 
ponents, and he went on to describe 
detection and quantitative determina- 
tion of the tracer. 


Status of Mixing 


Also presented at the meeting was 
a paper on the “Current Status of 
Dry Mixing” by G. D. Miller of Kan- 


“BRODLEAF”’ 


HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO., Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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"The information program of Union 
Bag & Paper is sound and should en- 
courage better farm management. It 
is also a genuine contribution to the 
feed industry.” 


tures come from the countrywide infor- 
mation program of Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation. 


Union Bag’s Multiwall paper sacks for 
feed make livestock chores lighter for 
progressive farmers. Feed manufacturers 
find Union Multiwalls making more farm 
friends for their brands every year. 


Let Union help you increase your sales 
of feed-in-Multiwalls. 


Mr. W, Herschel Wilson, 
Regional Sales Manager and 
Assistant to. the President, 
Dixie Mills Company, 

East St. Lovis, lil. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 
: GRAIN EXPANDING 


Dixie Mills Company, prom- 
inent feed manufacturer, 
uses Union Multiwalls for 
many products. 


EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Muitiwall Bags 


ms UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION - wooLworTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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sas State College and Loren V. Burns, 
Agri-Tech, Ine., Kansas City. The 
paper included theories on mixing and 
remarks on practical application of 
available information. 


Industrial mixing operations, they 
noted, entail capital outlay and oper- 
ating expense which require an eco- 
nomic compromise in mixing system 
design between time, energy and de- 
gree of homogeneity. Current mixer 
selection and design techniques, the 
paper said, are largely empirical. 

“Practical applications of theory 
are further complicated by variability 
of components and wide ranges of 
particle size, size distribution, particle 
shape, density, electrical properties 
and surface characteristics,” the au- 
thors said. “To these must be added 
agglomeration tendency, ease of wet- 
ting and surface tension effects, in 
the many applications where such 
small amounts of liquid are added 
that the mixture remains essentially 
a dry system. 

“The application of the finished 
product must be studied to determine 
the volume of mix within which a 
specific degree of homogeneity must 
be attained.” 


Researcher Reports 
On Experiments with 


Poultry By-products 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Dr. E. C. Naber 
of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station has reported on 
broiler feeding experiments with 
poultry dressing plant wastes con- 
verted into feather meal and meat 
scrap. 

Dr. Naber studied use of poultry 
by-products as protein and vitamin 
Bs supplements in the broiler ra- 
tion. Broilers were fed rations with 
and without feather meal and poul- 
try meat scrap, he explained, and 
they were grown under standard 
management conditions. 

Dr. Naber noted that feather meal 
contains 86 to 88% protein and that 
the meat scrap contains 55 to 65% 
protein. 

He said results of the feeding trials 
indicated that feather meal and poul- 
try meat scrap replaced satisfactor- 
ily at least one fourth of the protein 
in a broiler ration with large amounts 
of soybean oil meal and corn forti- 
fied with fish meal, dried whey pro- 
ducts, minerals, methionine and an 
antibiotic. Both chick growth and 
feed efficiency improved slightly when 
5% of the protein from soybean meal 
was replaced with 5% protein from 
the poultry by-product meal, Dr. 
Naber said. 

He also said that combinations of 
feather meal with fish meal and dried 
whey were not superior to the in- 
dividual supplements and that the 
feather meal replaced the animal pro- 
tein. 

Continuing, Dr. Naber said chicks 
fed rations deficient in vitamin B. 
showed excellent growth response 
when fed supplementary feather 
meal, poultry meat scrap or pure 
vitamin By». Combinations of the poul- 
try meals with the pure vitamin pro- 
duced no better growth than the 
single supplement, he said. 


Ath Us te Quote 


Vegetable and Animal Proteins 
Millfeeds, Alfalfa Meal, Molasses 
and other Feed Products 


No Serious Nutrient 
Loss If Handled Right 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Grain 
properly handled in storage will suf- 
fer no serious loss of nutrients, ac- 
cording to Berl A. Koch of the 
Kansas State College department of 
animal husbandry. 

Experiments conducted in the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station 
by C. E.. Aubel have shown that 
corn which had been stored for six 
years was equal to new corn in bal- 
anced rations for fattening pigs, Mr. 
Koch pointed out. However, Mr. 
Aubel found the corn apparently to 
be quite hard, for the pigs preferred 
it ground or cracked. 

“Cattle fattening trials at the Iowa 
station showed that corn which had 
been stored four years gave results 
similar to those obtained with new 
corn. Recent studies with rats showed 
that barley, after storage, still con- 
tained ample amounts of most vita- 
mins to supply needs of the rats,” he 
added. 
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Enough for a Ton of Feed! 


JUST ONE GRAM of KLOTOGEN F, as weighed out here by a research chemist, supplies ample absorbable 
vitamin K activity for a full finished ton of poultry feed! This much KLoTOGEN F, provides three to 10 times 
the effective vitamin K activity of ordinary, fat-soluble menadione, depending on the type of ration used. 


KLOTOGEN VITAMIN 


tor Broilers, Layers ana Turkeys 


No matter what kind of poultry your cus- 


HERR 


a TRADE 


KANSAS CITY ales od 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


tomers raise, vitamin K, the anti-hemorrhagic vi- 
tamin, plays an important role in the lives of the 
birds. And adding KLOTOGEN F, the water-solu- 
ble form of vitamin K activity, to your poultry 
feeds is the best way to assure your customers 
that the rations they buy contain adequate, ab- 
sorbable levels of this essential vitamin. 

Widespread use of new, high-energy poultry 
rations means poultry get less natural vitamin K. 
Moreover, poultry diseases often cut down the 
flow of liver bile, necessary to absorption of nat- 
ural K or fat-soluble menadione. 

But KLOTOGEN F is water soluble—eliminating 
the vitamin K absorption problem in the intes- 
tinal tracts of poultry. Laboratory tests have 


shown KLOTOGEN F to be three to 10 times as 
effective as plain menadione in poultry feeds, de- 
pending on the type of ration. Thus, KLOTOGEN F 
provides poultry with the best possible protection 
against vitamin K deficiency, even in times of 
stress such as over-medication, enteritis, debeak- 
ing and dubbing. 

More and more poultrymen are looking for 
“menadione sodium bisulfite’ (KLOTOGEN F) on 
their commercial feed tags. If you want more in- 
formation about this important poultry feed addi- 
tive, write or phone Chemical Sales Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


®KLOTOGEN F/ menadione sodium bisulfite, a prod- 
uct of Abbott Laboratories covered by basic U. S. 
Patent No. 2367302. costae 
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Feed Stores Rank High as Retailers 


Of Health Products, 


Feed stores and hatcheries ac- 
counted for almost half of the dol- 
lar volume of poultry medicinal prep- 
arations sold at retail in the US. 
in 1955, according to a survey made 
by Drug Topics, a publication for the 
drug store field. 

Of the estimated $45.8 million 
sales of poultry preparations, over 
$22 million were made by feed stores 
and hatcheries, the two types of re- 
tail outlets splitting the business > 
most equally. 


Surveys Show 


Feed stores claimed 19% of the 
livestock health product market in 
1955, ranking behind veterinarians 
(38%) and drug stores (29%), the 
survey showed. 

In over-all sales of all health prod- 
ucts (but excluding insecticides, dips, 
etc., for body parasites and use on 
premises) feed stores also ranked 
third, getting 21% of the market. 
This is a 2% gain over the 19% re- 
corded in 1954. Veterinarians with 
29% and drug stores with 28% were 


Sales of Livestock and Poultry Preparations by Retail Outlet in 1955 
(Add 000 to All Dollar Figures) 


Total of and poultry 
otal 


1955— —Biologicals— Other preparations 
Drug stores $14,560 $25,790 31% $40,350 28% 
Volerinarions 22,150 37 19,440 23% 41,590 29% 
Feed stores 9,670 16% 20,420 24% 30,090 21% 
Hatcheries 5,290 9% 7,820 9% 13,110 9% 
Farm cooperatives ........ 3,340 6% 4,340 5% 7,680 5% 
Sevaty agents ........ sede 860 1% 1,400 2% 2,260 2% 
_ 3,400 6% 4,750 6% 8,150 6% 

TOE Sisasaresoecscece $59,270 270 100% $83,960 100% $143,230 100% 


in first and second places, respective- 
ly, in 1955. Hatcheries, with 9% of 
the market, ranked fourth. 

The feed store today is assuming 
a more prominent role in animal 
health products merchandising than 
in the past. 

Attesting to this fact is a survey 
announced by the American Drug- 
gist, another publication for the drug 
store field. It showed that 76.7% 
of small town druggists report ani- 
mal medication sales by feed stores 
and hatcheries in their localities have 
increased during the past two years. 
Another 9.3% reported that such 
sales remained about the same and 
14% said that sales by feed stores 
and hatcheries decreased. 

The Drug Topics survey for 1955 
indicated that a grand total of $143 
million was spent for livestock and 
poultry medicines in 1955. The figure 
does not include sums spent for pet 
preparations and insecticides, dips, 
and health products for external use. 

Livestock preparations accounted 
for over $97 million of the $143 mil- 
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lion total, being spent in this man- 
ner: Pigs and hogs $37 million; beef 
cattle $24 million; dairy cattle $28 
million; sheep and lambs $5.6 mil- 
lion and horses and mules $3 million. 

Poultry preparations totaled over 
$45 million, expenditures being $23 
million for broilers, $14 for farm 
chickens and $8 million for turkeys. 

The expenditure for pet prepara- 
tions was estimated at $13 million 
and for insecticides, dips, etc., $15 
million in 1955. 

The total retail value of all sales 
of livestock, poultry and pet health 
aids, including veterinary instru- 
ments, totaled $172.5 million in 1955, 
according to the survey. 

The accompanying table showing 
health product sales (exclusive of ex- 
ternal treatments) for the various 
retail classes is adapted from the 
Drug Topics survey. 


New Members 
Join Chicago 
Feed Club 


CHICAGO — Thirty new members 
recently joined the Chicago Feed 
Club. They are as follows: 

Van H. Allen, Midwest Dried Milk 
Co., Dundee, Ill.; H. Gordon Bethards, 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Chi- 
cago; John J. Brennan, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, North Chicago; Thomas R. 
Colvin, Swift & Co., Chicago; Charles 
A. Cremens, Richardson Scale Co., 
LaGrange, Ill.; Clinton A. Douglas, 
Walker Bag Co., Louisville; Wm. P. 
Dunston, Dunston O’Brien, Inc., Chi- 
cago; H. K. Ferguson, Feeds Illus- 
trated, Prospect Heights, Ill.; William 
R. Fitzgerald, International Paper 
Co., Chicago; Charles F. Gabel, Jr., 
Armour & Co., Chicago; Paul A. 
Hammes, Merck & Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Charles C. Jensen, Darling & Co., 
Chicago; Edward R. Kohl, Taste En- 


gineering, Inc. Chicago; L. W. 
Laughlin, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chica- 
go. 


Others include: Douglas L. Mann, 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis.; R. J. Martini, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Chicago; Thomas J. Mateer, 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc., Fremont, 
Neb.; Jack McAnulty, Thompson 
Printing Co., Hammond, Ind.; A. R. 
McFadden, National Alfalfa Dehy- 
drating & Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Anthony Nicosia, Hi-Life Packing 
Co., Chicago; Harold Ronnenberg, 
American Feed & Grain, Minneapolis; 
Philip J. Rueding, Flavor Corp. of 
America, Chicago; Frank M. Scoon- 
over, Wilbur Ellis Co., Chicago; Max 
O. Taylor, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
William Urbanek, Hi-Life Packing 
Co., Chicago; Thomas F. Watkins, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Edward W. 
Weikum, St. Regis Paper Co., Chica- 
go; Joseph Michael Whelton, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; Lloyd A. Winslow, 
Aubry, Finlay, Markley & Hodgson, 
Chicago; Kenneth L. Houston, Nitro- 
gen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Aurora, Il. 

All members with the exception of 
Mr. Houston are resident members. 
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Electric Fan Hikes 
Beef Gains in 
Hot Weather 


WASHINGTON — The business of 
producing beef is getting pretty sci- 
entific—not only in feeding but in 
management as well. Research con- 
tinues to show that it’s not by feed 
alone that efficient livestock produc- 
tion is obtained. 

An example of the new develop- 
ments in cattle production is found in 
a report from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture noting that use of an 
electric fan to cool beef cattle in Cali- 
fornia’s hot Imperial Valley boosted 
average daily gains of Hereford steers 
by about a pound a day. 

Cooperating scientists of USDA 
and the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station believe that these 
experimental results not only indi- 
cate the future promise of mechani- 
cal fanning as a way to increase cat- 
tle production in hot weather, but 
also suggest that cattlemen can profit 
by making effective use of all natural 
summer breezes. 

Other experimental cattle-cooling 
practices found by the scientists to 
boost gains—though not as effective- 
ly as fanning—included water sprays, 
air-cooled buildings, cooled roof sur- 
faces, altered feeding practices, wire 
fencing, and cooled drinking water. 


The fan experiment was carried 
out last summer by engineer T. E. 
Bond of USDA's Agricultural Re- 
search Service and by engineer C. F. 
Kelly and animal husbandman N. R. 
Ittner of the California station. 


In their test the scientists mounted 
a 42-in. fan on the corral fence and 
directed the air flow toward the 
center and beneath a 10-foot high, 
hay-covered shade in the corral. The 
fan delivered 17,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute, resulting in an average 3.7 
mile-an-hour breeze under the shade. 
The average natural air speed under 
a similar but unfanned shade was 
0.6 mile per hour. 

The fan did not lower the air tem- 
perature under the shade (tempera- 
ture averaged nearly 90 degrees F. 
during the 70-day trial), but it did 
increase convective cooling by speed- 
ing up the rate of moisture evapora- 
tion from the bodies of the cattle. 


Weight Gains 


The average weight of seven fanned 
Hereford steers increased from 669 
to 831 lb. during the 70 days. Aver- 
age weight of seven unfanned steers 
increased from 669 to 759 lb. during 
the same period. The average daily 
gain per animal was 2.32 lb. for the 
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fanned group and 1.29 lb. for the 
unfanned animals. For every 100 Ib. 
of weight gained, the fanned cattle 
ate 924 Ib. of feed and the unfanned 
steers 1,330 Ib. 

As a check on their experimental 
results, the scientists continued the 
trials an additional 28 days, without 
any mechanical fanning, but with 10- 
degree cooler weather. Under these 
conditions of identical management, 
the previously fanned group of steers 
averaged 2.38 lb. of gain per day and 
the previously unfanned group 2.85 
lb. 

Helping to support the view that 
natural breezes can benefit both ani- 
mals and operators was research 
proof that substitution of wire-fence 
for board-fence corrals (thus in- 
creasing the opportunity for natural 
air movement) boosted average daily 
gains per animal by 0.43 lb. Increases 
in daily gains from other cooling 
practices were: 0.37 lb. for cattle 
shower baths; 0.36 lb. for an air- 
cooled building in which the temper- 
ature was kept 10 degrees below out- 


side temperature; 0.21 Ib. for cooled 
roof surfaces; 0.39 Ib. by supple- 
menting a straight hay diet with 
some grain; 0.44 lb. by cooling the 


drinking water from 90 to 65 degrees 
F. 


The research scientists are contin- 
uing their experiments to determine 
the most practical and effective use 
that may be made of fans, and they 
are also measuring the advantages to 
be gained by combining two or more 
cattle-cooling practices. 


Portable Millers 
To Meet June 30 


FERTILE, IOWA—Members of the 
Portable Millers Assn. will hold their 
annual picnic at William Rhoders 
Park here June 30. New portable 
milling machines will be displayed, 
according to Dick Hart, Woden, pres- 
ident, and Emery Lenning, Blairs- 
burg. A business meeting will be 
held at 1 p.m. 
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$25,000 Pledged to 


AE Research Project 


KANSAS CITY—Pledges on a vol- 
untary basis totaling over $25,000 
have been received from 179 of its 
members by the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation to finance a 
poultry health research project. 

The funds will be used at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in an effort 
to solve the riddles of epidemic trem- 
or—avian encephalomyelitis. 

AE is a virus. It is possible for it 
to be transmitted through the egg 
to chicks but scientists are unable 
to identify carrier adult birds. The 
disease strikes down baby chicks 
with moderate to heavy mortality. 

The project at Connecticut will be 
under the direction of Dr. Erwin 
Jungherr. Work has been progressing 
there the last three years as a re- 
sult of annual grants made by APHF. 
The additional impetus of $25,000 
from individual industry members 
will enable scientists to greatly ex- 
pand their efforts. 


“SPECIAL” feed engineering services are standard at DAWE’S 
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Dawes Vitamelk provides full fortification 
in one package. Assures the finest, up-to- 
date practical fortification for each class 
of livestock and poultry feed. 

The vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals, 
and unidentified factor components used 
in Vitamelk are all of the highest possible 
quality. 

Buy single-package Vitamelk fortification 
and center responsibility for both fortifi- 
cation and formulation in a basic producer 
devoted exclusively to the feed industry. 
You simplify your buying, storing and 
manufacturing operations, reducing over- 
head while increasing quality and profit 
margin. 

But that’s only part of the Vitamelk story . . . 


As a user of Vitamelk, you have at your 
disposal—without cost—all of Dawe’s val- 
uable Feed Engineering Services. 

Dawe’s Formula Audit Bureau will ana- 
lyze your feeds and develop exclusive new 
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formulas to meet specific requirements. 
Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service 
will keep you up-to-date on new scientific 
discoveries which you can use in manu- 
facturing and merchandising your feeds. 
And Dawe’s assumes the continuing re- 
sponsibility for the application of new 
developments to your brand. 


Why settle for less than the best? Mail the 
coupon today and learn more about these 
and many other advantages of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk program that can improve your 
feeds and reduce your work load. 
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TRACE MINERALS 


for feed concentrates 


IRON OXIDE 

IRON SULFATE 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
ZINC CARBONATE 

ZINC SULFATE 


COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
MONOHYDRATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER HYDRATE 
COPPER SULFATE 


Uniformity and good quality are characteristics 
of all Harshaw Trace Mineral Compounds. These de- 
pendable necessities enable you to maintain the correct 
percentages of essential elements in your concentrates 
and furnish a complete mineral supplement to the feed 
industry. Let Harshaw supply your requirements from 
convenient stock locations. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“Functions and Requirements of Cobalt Livestock Rations” 


roe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTON 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
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CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
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The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Division 
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Something unique in community service was performed 
at Wakeeney, Kansas, recently by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bertels, owners of the Wheatland Elevator. A free “dog 
dunking day” was proclaimed at the elevator. The eleva- 
tor owners set up a drum full of dip to rid dogs of fleas 
and ticks. A crew to dunk the town’s dogs was called in. 
Termed a “dog dunking party,” the project attracted 
almost “everyone and his dog” in the community. 


One feed organization has been authorized by an egg 
carton manufacturer to be the sales agent for its 2 by 6 
carton. The cartons, of bleached board and printed in 
two colors, are made up with the customer’s name, ad- 
dress and egg grade, if desired. 


A single machinery lubrication chart is kept by one feed 
dealer on his desk and carefully brought up-to-date. “I 
want to make my investment in machinery last as long 
as it is profitabie,” he says. 
Among the equipment list- 
ed on his chart are: Grind- 
er, north mixer, south 
mixer, mixer elevator, shel- 
ler, sheller elevator, corn 
sheller, cleaner, elevator 
legs, conveyor, bag con- 
veyor, heating plant, unit 
heaters and vehicles. He 
also notes changes in mill hammers. “This lubrication 
schedule has helped me a great deal,” the dealer states. 
“I am always aware of it, check on it frequently, and 
thus I am able to get the most out of my machinery. I 
have used this lubrication chart since I changed my mill 
machinery about five years ago. I wish I had done it 
earlier. The minute I got my new machinery installed 
I made a vow I would take care of it properly, just as 
I do my trucks and passenger car. It has paid.” In case 
he is absent from the office for some time his assistant 
can check the chart and be reminded of the maintenance 
schedule. There is no longer any question when some- 
one says, “When was this piece of machinery last lubri- 
cated?” The record will show it. 


A group of retailers was asked in a merchandising sur- 
vey to rank in order of importance the merchandising 
techniques which they consider necessary in order to 
establish a sound, full-scale sales program for animal 
health products. Here are the techniques, in order of the 
number of times mentioned by the retailers: 

@ Maintain a complete stock of animal health supplies, 
including all new items for which there is a local need. 
@ Display animal health products prominently. 

@ Keep farmers informed on the wide range of merchan- 
dise and the new products you carry by means of direct 
mail, radio, newspaper and TV advertising. 

@ Follow through on advertising with animal health 
window displays. 


+ ® When farmers come into the store, mention new ani- 


mal health products or established products that are 
effective. 

@ Keep well informed on up-to-date practices in animal 
health matters so that you can provide expert guidance 
to the farmer. 

@ Make sure farmers know of your personal interest in 
their problems. Join their associations, visit them on 
their farms, cooperate with local agriculture agencies 
and in general become well-known to the farmer. 

@ Maintain a library of animal health literature which 
you and the farmer can consult. 

@ Distribute animal health literature and promotional 
literature as package inserts in all departments and in 
your monthly statements. 

@ Where possible, make sure that your prices are com- 
petitive. 


A balloon-popping event highlighted the housewarming 
staged by Brunswick Supply, Lawrenceville, Va., to cele- 
brate the completion of its new sales display room. Bal- 
loons were hung from the ceiling. When the customer 
made a purchase he popped a balloon—all containing 
numbers. The number indicated the discount to which 
he was entitled on further purchases. 


| 
Don't get behind the | 
| & ght | ball | | 
| | 


Kansas State Researchers Report 
On Livestock Feeding Experiments 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Exten- 
sive reports on livestock feeding ex- 
periments were issued recently by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in connection with the annual 
Livestock Feeders Day at Kansas 
State College. 

The reports dealt with cattle, sheep 
and swine feeding studies. A good 
number of the experiments were with 
stilbestrol for cattle, and other re- 
search covered various feeding pro- 
grams, supplements and feed addi- 
tives. 

Based on the various experiments 
with stilbestrol, the animal husbandry 
staff presented a series of general 
observations on feeding the hormone- 
like substance to beef cattle. 


Stilbestrol Observations 

The following observations seem 
appropriate at this time, the Kansas 
State researchers said: 

Age—Rate of gain and feed effi- 
ciency seem to be greater with older 
animals than with animals about one 
year or less in age. 

Weight—Heavier animals, assuming 
they are not already fleshy, usually 
give a greater response. 

Sex—The rate of gain is usually 
increased with heifers; however, the 
amount and consistency of gains seem 
to be greater with steers. Preliminary 
results indicate little difference be- 
tween open and spayed heifers. 

Estrogenic content of feed — Nat- 
ural estrogens or hormone-like sub- 
stances are found in natural feed- 
stuffs. The amount appears to vary 
from one feedstuff to another and 
also within the same kind of feed- 
stuff. This fact played an important 
role in the development of feeding 
hormone-like substances. It is also 
probable that this largely explains 
differences obtained in feeding stil- 
bestrol. 

Kind of ration—The greatest re- 
sponse is obtained with a high-energy 
fattening-type ration. There is a tend- 
ency for greater gains on a wintering 
ration, but it is doubtful that this 
is a good practice. 

On pasture—Both good and adverse 
results have been reported. This ap- 
pears to be a doubtful practice in a 
strictly grazing program. It may have 
possibilities where cattle are being 
fed a fattening ration on grass. 

Length of feeding period — There 
seems to be no benefit from feeding 
stilbestrol over a longer time than 
normal fattening periods. It is not 
desirable to remove stilbestrol from 
the feed during the fattening period. 

Digestion—Available data indicate 
that stilbestrol has no beneficial ef- 
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fect on digestion but may cause in- 
creased nitrogen retention. Therefore, 
it is assumed that other factor(s) is 
(are) responsible for the increased 
rate and efficiency of gain. 

Shrink — (a) To market — data do 
not agree; there seems to be a tend- 
ency for greater shrink in animals 
fed stilbestrol, but differences, if any, 
are small. (b) Cooler shrink—differ- 
ences are small; there is a slight tend- 
ency for carcasses of animals fed stil- 
bestrol to shrink slightly more. 

Carcass quality—lIt is apparent that 
feeding stilbestrol to older, heavier 
cattle in the fattening ration, as ap- 
proved, has little effect on carcass 
quality. If the grade is affected, it 
seems to be brought about by less 
marbling and more free fiuid in the 
meat. 
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giving minerals. Can be self-fed or mixed in formulas. 


RYDE & CO. 5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Illinois 


to disease. Contains 


Side effects—Under proper feeding 


Litty REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


Heifers gain 3 lbs. per day 
with ‘Stilbosol’ in ration 


By Eugene S. Hahnel 


n his 320-acre farm near Verdon, 
Nebraska, Dick Heineman has proved 
to his own satisfaction that ‘Stilbosol’ 
is all that’s claimed for it. 


About the first of January, 1955, Dick 
put 40 head of heifers into drylot. For 
100 days he fed them shelled corn, a 
commercial supplement fortified with 
‘Stilbosol,’? and baled alfalfa hay. The 
heifers averaged 600 pounds when they 
went in, 900 pounds at market, for a 
net gain of 300 pounds each...or 3 
pounds gain per day. 

Another bunch of 35 mixed steers and 
heifers were brought in on March 15. 
They were grassed while being brought 
gradually up to full feed. On July 4, 
they were put in drylot and finished off 
on a full grain ration, balanced with a 
commercial ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supple- 
ment. The average daily gain for the 
entire period, pasture and drylot, was 
2% pounds. They were on full feed 
only 70 days. 

Lower Cost of Gain 

Dick Heineman was introduced to bene- 
fits of ‘Stilbosol’ by his feed «manufac- 
turer. Here’s how he puts it: “My man- 
ufacturer gives me good advice on cattle 
feeding. ‘Stilbosol’ is just one example 
of how they keep me up to date on 
the latest cattle feeding information. 
‘Stilbosol’ has helped me in my cattle 
feeding by lowering the cost of gains.” 


Dick Heineman has been feeding cattle for 6 years. 
He now has his third bunch of cattle on ‘Stilbosoi.’ 

Dick Heineman's story will be read by beef feeders 
across the country in Lilly ads in 15 farm magazines. 


Otto Gossman (right), feed manufacturer's repre- 
sentative, helps Dick Heineman figure extra gains and 
lower feed costs for their third group of cattle fattened 
on his company’s ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplement. 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry 
+ 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 « 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark 
for Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only 
such premix compounded under license from the 
lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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conditions as approved, these are of 
no practical significance. 

Cooking—Cooking data do not re- 
veal any significant differences in 
cooked roasts from animals fed stil- 
bestrol compared with animals that 
did not receive stilbestrol. 

Rate of gain and cost—Results in- 
dicate that the only economically de- 
sirable place to feed stilbestrol is in 
the fattening ration of older animals. 

Swine in feed lot with cattle—Re- 
sults to date indicate that breeding, 
gestation and farrowing of swine are 
not affected by following beef cattle 
receiving stilbestrol. 

Effect upon breeding animals—Ani- 
mals to be used for breeding pur- 
poses should not receive stilbestrol. 


Other Tests 


Among other tests reported were 
experiments on the ratio of roughage 
to concentrate for fattening beef cat- 
tle. Ingredients used were primarily 
alfalfa hay and milo grain or corn. 
The ratios used were: one part rough- 
age to one part concentrate; one part 


roughage to three parts concentrate; 
one part roughage to five parts con- 
centrate; changing ratio, amount of 
grain being increased. Greatest di- 
gestibility of all nutrients was obtain- 
ed with a ratio of one part roughage 
to three parts grain. Another observa- 
tion was that there is a limit to the 
amount of concentrate an animal will 
consume even under conditions of re- 
stricted roughage consumption. Rate 
of gain tended to increase as concen- 
trates increased with heifers; the re- 
verse was true with steer calves. It 
was suggested that length of feeding 
period be considered in determining 
amount of roughage to be used. 
Roughage should be more restricted 
for short period than longer lengths 
of time, if maximum gains are to be 
obtained. Carcass values were lowest 
for animals on the 1 to 1 ratio; they 
failed to put on enough finish. 

A comparison of corn and milo 
grain in the fattening ration of beef 
cattle indicated some difference in 
rate of gain in favor of corn, but it 
was doubted that there was any prac- 


tical difference. Gains were more eco- 
nomical with milo at prices used. This 
experiment indicated no differences in 
carcass grade or degree of marbling. 
Another report covered an experi- 
ment on sources of phosphorus for 
wintering beef heifer calves in dry 
lot. A previous test had shown phos- 
phoric acid could be used for beef 
heifers on dry bluestem pasture. The 
control ration was designed to be low 
in phosphorus, and four test rations 
contained 3 and 6 grams each of phos- 
phorus per head daily from phos- 
phoriec acid and steamed bone meal. 
The researchers reported there were 
no harmful effects from feeding phos- 
phoric acid as a source of phosphorus. 
Feed containing phosphoric acid was 
highly palatable, they said, and total 
consumption tended to be greater. 
Rate of gain and feed efficiency in- 
creased as the level of phosphorus 
was increased. There was no differ- 
ence between steamed bone meal and 
phosphoric acid at the higher level; 
however, phosphoric acid tended to be 
more efficient at the lower level. 


FOR GREATER 


GRINDING PROFITS 


W-W Hammermills not only have the heart for 
more profit, they have the guts as well to do a 
better grinding job at less cost. The exclusive star 
cylinder serves as a flywheel and actually requires 
less horsepower than other machines with a com- 
parable capacity. You don’t have to pregrind ear 
corn with these powerful machines, and you get a 
smoother, virtually vibrationless, performance than 
with any other make. Screens are available with 
perforations ranging from 1/32” to 2” and are 
rapidly changed whenever you desire. 


replacements . 


Any hammermill is only as good as the hammer 
that’s in it, and W-W Hammermills have the longest 
life hammers available. That’s because they are 
Tungsten Carbide hard surfaced with W-W’s own 
special process which makes them several times 
harder than the toughest steel. The bodies are made 
of heat treated alloy steel. With W-W ‘hammers 
you’re sure to get longer hammer life and more 
grinding profits. Whether for new equipment or as 
. insist on W-W Hammers. 


You can get a W-W Hammermill to fit your capacity requirements or have a machine 
custom made to your specifications. Convenient time payments can usually be arranged. 


Send for complete catalog and quotations. Also send samples to be ground at no obligation. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


DEPT. 311 


In an experiment on the use of am- 
moniated hydrol in the wintering ra- 
tion of beef heifer calves, it was indi- 
cated that liquid ammoniated hydrol 
could satisfactorily replace part of 
the soybean oil meal in cattle rations. 
Results with one lot on dehydrated 
ammoniated hydrol along with milo 
and roughage and minerals indicated 
such a product could be used alone, 
but, it was said, results probably 
would be better when used with an 
ingredient such as soybean oil meal. 

Another experiment found live 
yeast suspensions of Torula utilis and 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae being fed 
to beef steers in the feed lot. Data 
on rate of gain, feed efficiency, etc., 
indicated that under conditions of 
this experiment, addition of live yeast 
suspensions to beef cattle rations was 
not desirable, the researchers said. 


Swine Experiments 

Swine feeding experiments included 
a test of free-choice feeding of shelled 
corn and a protein mixed supplement 
compared with feeding pigs complete- 
ly mixed rations in pellet form. The 
supplement contained tankage, soy- 
bean meal, linseed meal and alfalfa 
meal. No antibiotic was fed. In this 
test, complete mixtures of corn and 
protein supplements slowed daily rate 
of gain but reduced feed per 100 Ib. 
of gain. The researchers said that ex- 
pense of grinding, mixing and pellet- 
ing probably would have offset the 
cost of the feed saved. 

In an experiment comparing the 
value of corn and whole and ground 
milo as swine fattening feeds, it was 
indicated that milo was a satisfac- 
tory, though not outstanding, grain 
for feeding. 

A test of varying quantities of al- 
falfa meal in pig rations indicated 
that when the allowance of alfalfa 
meal in a ration is too high, efficiency 
decreases, but that a ration contain- 
ing the right amount of alfalfa meal 
and fed in dry lot will be as efficient 
as pasture-fed pigs receiving less al- 
falfa meal. 

A new chemical made from beef 
tallow, called RQ-20, was tested in 
pig rations. In an experiment with 
pigs on sudangrass pasture, the pigs 
receiving the substance gained a 
little more slowly than the control 
pigs, but they were slightly more effi- 
cient in use of feed. In a test with 
pigs in the dry lot, those receiving 
RQ-20 gained a little less per day 
than the control pigs but produced 
their gains a little more efficiently. 
This chemical’s benefit is said to arise 
from its anti-scouring action and is 
said to be effective as a growth pro- 
moter. 

An experiment at the Fort Hays 
Branch of the Kansas station involved 
the use of stilbestrol and Aureomycin 
alone and in combination in the fat- 
tening ration of yearling steers. Aver- 
age daily gains were 2.66 lb. for ‘‘e 
control lot, 2.81 for the antibioti 
steers, 2.91 for the stilbestrol-fed ani- 
mals and 2.94 lb. for the animals fed 
a combination of the two substances. 
In this test, the researchers said, it 
was of no economic advantage to feed 
a combination of stilbestrol and the 
antibiotic over stilbestrol alone. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Herman Nagel’s 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel’s Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Antibiotics May Aid 
Feed Absorption, 
Study Indicates 


URBANA, ILL.—Antibioties fed to 
farm animals may slow down the 
movement of food through their di- 
gestive tracts and thus increase 
their utilization of feed, an experi- 
ment at the University of Illinois 
College of Veterinary Medicine indi- 
cates. 

Dr. Elwood F. Reber says the ex- 
periment showed that penicillin de- 
creased the rhythmic contractions in 
sections of intestines from rabbits 
and swine. These contractions—wave- 
like movements called peristalsis— 
move food through the digestive tract. 

Sections of intestines from newly 
killed pigs and rabbits were suspend- 
ed in a solution to which varying 
concentrations of different antibiotics 
were added. A device was set up to 
time and record the contractions of 
the intestinal sections. 


If the intestine of a live animal is 
influenced by antibiotics in the same 
way as the experiment indicated, Dr. 
Reber said, antibiotics may help pro- 
duce weight gains by increasing di- 
gestion and feed absorption. 

Antibiotics are widely used in feeds 
now to help guard against infections 
and the effects of diseases, Dr. Reber 
noted. Because of their widespread 
use, he said, researchers are explor- 
ing possible effects of the drugs on 
the processes and functions within 
living animals. 


W. Va. Station Reports 
Broiler Feed Studies 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — The 
West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station reported recently on. 
an experiment on the effects of Vigo- 
fac, Aureomycin, NFZ plus NF-180 
and Lipamone in broiler rations. 

The authors were T. B. Clark, J. 
O. Heishman and C. J. Cunningham. 

The experiment was conducted un- 
der field conditions using 7,600 dom- 
inant white crossbred broilers to 
study the feed supplements. 

Summarizing the findings, the re- 
searchers noted that no serious dis- 
ease outbreak was encountered and 


the mortality was low in all pens. | 


The average growth rate was uni- 
formly good, but the average feed 
conversion was said not to be satis- 
factory considering the rations used. 

Vigofac when fed at a .15% level 
gave as good results at 3% fish meal 
plus solubles in similar basal ra- 
tions. A combination of fish meal 
and Vigofac at these levels had a sup- 
plementary effect. 

Lipamone (dienestrol diacetate), a 
synthetic estrogen, was fed at a rate 
of 1 lb. per ton in the feed during 
the final three weeks of the 10- 
week trial. The researchers said it 
produced little or no effect on growth 
and feed conversion but improved 
the finish slightly. 

With the disease level being low, 
there were no observed beneficial re- 
sults obtained from feeding the anti- 
biotic Aureomycin at 100 grams per 


Dry Yeast 


ton for either four or 10 weeks, the 
authors said. 

A mixture of NFZ (nitrofurazone) 
and NF-180 (furazolidone) was fed 
at a rate of 1 Ib. per ton and in 
a combination of 4 parts NFZ to 1 
part NF-180. The NFZ was added 
to control coccidiosis, but under con- 
ditions of the experiment this dis- 
ease was not a problem. The NF-180 
was added to study its effect on 
growth rate at this very low level of 
feeding. The results showed that 
the drug produced a slight but sig- 
nificant increase in growth, the sci- 
entists said. 


King Midas Dealers 
Win Fishing Trip 
MINNEAPOLIS — Eight Occident 
and Tone feed dealers and two terri- 
tory sales managers have won top 
honors in the “more sales and profits” 


contest sponsored by King Midas Feed 
Mills, it has been announced by J. R. 


Lindell, sales manager of the Minne- 
apolis feed firm. 

The w.nners receive an all-expense 
fishing trip to Canadian waters near 
Minaki, Ontario, June 21-24, as guests 
of King Midas. They are: Victoria 
Elevator, Roseland, Minn.; Boyceville 
(Wis.) Mills; Jacobson Lumber Co., 
Brownsville, Wis.; Redwood Turkey 
Co-op, Redwood Falls, Minn.; Farm- 
ers Mills, Pierz, Minn.; Shell Lake 
(Wis.) Mills; Spokeville Elevator, 
Loyal, Wis., and Steele County Prod- 
uce, Owatonna, Minn. 

The winning territory sales man- 
agers are Wilbur G. Manz, Paynes- 
ville, Minn., and Lynn Sutheimer, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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L. M. Heerwagen 


Joins Arkansas Firm 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.— Louie M. 
Heerwagen has been added to the 
staff of the George Feed & Supply 
Co. here. 

Formerly in his own feed and sup- 
ply business here, Mr. Heerwagen has 
for the past two years been a special 
agent for the New York Life In- 
surance Co. 

He has been a leader in the de- 
velopment of poultry production in 
the area, having introduced the New 
Hampshire broiler in this locality. 


PRODUCTS 


Earl R. Reeves 


Eastern Sales Representative 


R. D. 2, Box 639-A Lancaster, Penn. 
Ph.: Millersville, (LANCASTER CO) Po. 8482 


SWIFT E COMPAR 


Buying quality chicken for an enjoyable dinner is easy and trouble-free. You 
simply look for the processed, well-packaged and branded product. 

Buying animal protein concentrates is much the same. Quality animal 
protein concentrates are labeled and sold by brand name. To be sure of 
quality, buy the bags labeled Swift. 
for the manufacture of quality feeds 
When you buy Swift’s Digester Tankage and Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps, 
you know you’re taking the first step to the best in feeding results. 

Swift’s Animal Proteins are thoroughly processed to meet the quality 
standards of the most discriminating feed mixer. 


70 Sewe Gout 


1O1 ST YEAR 


Every feed gets a lift from Swift’s Animal Proteins. Order from your Swift’s 
Feed Salesman or from the nearest producing plant listed below. 


P.O. Box 549 St. Louis Indpt. Pkg. Co. Yards 
Fort Worth 1, Texas $.VandeventerAve. N.S. Yards, 
Phene: Market 3161 St. Lewis 10, Mo. Phone: L.D. 
: Prospect 1-2800 Upten 4-8100 
2691 &. Vernon Ave. Lecal, Bridge 1000 
Calif, 1600 Read St. 
8-011! 4, ind. Se. St. 
Phone: Dial 4-330! Phone: 8-1771 
Union Stock Yards 
Packers Station P.O. Box 97 
4, Als. 5, Kenses Winona, 
Atecter 5000 Phones 2225 
§ CoMiRen” So. Omaha Station W. 24th St. Union Stock Yards 
7, 2, 
Phone: Market 2280 Phone: 4-3413 Phone: Melrose 1-2660 
Box 38 P.O. Box Union Yards 
Phone: Butler 9-001 Phone: 500 Phone: Tabor 5-1231 


N. 9h Avenve 
2. Bex 991 

Phone: 7641 Leke Charies, Le. 
1901 So. San Marcus St, Phone: 

, Texas lowa Packing Co. 
Stock Yards Station S.£. 18th St. & Maury 
Sioux City 6, lowe Des Moines 6, lowe 
Phone: 5-508 Phone: 6-313! 
P.O. Box 311 Plenkinton Pkg. Ce. 
Se. Sen Francisco, Calif 230 Se. Musk Ave. 
Phone: June $3433 Milwoukee 3 


White Provision Ce. 
Phone: LaSalle 1331! Howell Mill Roed & 
1309-11 St. Atienta, Ge. 
8, Tenn. Phone: Emerson 2571 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Feed Department + Union Stock Yards + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5485—Net Weigh- 
ing Machine 


A new automatic net weighing 
machine has been announced by the 
Exact Weight Scale Co. according to 
the company’s announcement. “The 
machine incorporates an even bal- 
ance 1 to 1 ratio precision industrial 
scale with visual indicator; smooth 


automatic cut-off controls with ef- 
ficient material handling equipment. 
The over-under indicator for visual 
checking eliminates need for sepa- 
rate check weighing operating. Cali- 
brated adjustments with counter- 
weights of known value, graduated 
beam and poise and scale indicator 
makes this an ideal weighing machine 
for packaging, sacking or batching.” 
According to the manufacturer, the 
machine has a fast responding lever 
system, two rates of feed, each fully 
adjustable to provide bulk and dribble 
feeds and fast weigh hopper dis- 
charge. Two models are available, 
one for handling products up te 3 
Ib. and a larger model with capac- 
ities ranging from 3 to 10 lb. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 5485 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 5487—Seed 
Treater 


A new seed treater said to be 
capable of processing seed at rates 
up to 18 tons per hour is being made 
by the O. W. Kromer Co. The treat- 
er applies either powder or liquid 
seed treating chemicals. The unit can 
be used to apply Thimet 44D, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company’s. chemical 
powder for cotton seed. Either acid 
or mechanically delinted cotton seed 
can be treated and protection is said 
to be assured for 40 days. According 
to the company, the treater “will 
apply other chemicals in‘ liquid or 
powder form to all other types of 
seed including tree seed. The ma- 
chine is designed to accurately meter 
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prey? — 


from 


of chemicals 
ounce per hundred pounds of seed to 
10 lb. of chemical per hundred pounds 
of seed. In order to control any dust 
which might be present when apply- 


application one 


ing chemical powders, the machine 
is equipped with its own dust col- 
lecting system.” The unit is available 
in several sizes. For more complete 
details check No. 5487 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 5486—Bualk Grain 
Seale 


An automatic bulk grain shipping 
scale for the rapid weighing of all 
free-flowing grains is described in a 
four-page, two-color bulletin offered 
by the Richardson Scale Co. The 
scale, called model JJ, is used pri- 
marily for weighing of wheat, corn, 
oats, malt, rice and other free-flowing 
grains. Scale accuracy is claimed to 
be 1/10 of 1%. The bulletin describes 
operation, recording features, con- 
struction, capacity and after-délivery 
service of the scale. Also described 
are scale accessories. The model is 
available in two sizes—5S and 10 bu. 
capacity (up to 600 lb. by weight). 
Secure the bulletin by checking No. 
5486 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 5488—Corn Crib 


The Pennington Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced a pre-fabricated one- 


| piece mesh corn crib line, available 


in standard capacities, which is called 
“Penny’s Pride.” A saving in erection 
time is claimed because of its one- 
piece construction. The _ horizontal 
bars of the mesh are 2 in. apart. All 


| 


models feature side walls in one con- 
tinuous roll of wire. Angle iron ver- 
tical stiffeners are bolted to the walls 
without cutting the roll into panels 
and losing the natural welded 
strength of the bar mesh. Floor 
anchors are furnished for every ver- 
tical support. All sections of the steel 
roof are ribbed at each joint and 
peaked to a removable center cap. A 
ladder section of the roof is furnished 
complete with rafter supports. The 
door opening is framed with angle 
iron and is the functional slat type for 
easy unloading. For more complete 
details and price information check 
No. 5488 on the coupon and mail it 
to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 6489 — Multiwall bag coating 
process, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5488—Antibiotic-vitamin drink- 
ing water product for chicks, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 5440—Dry flavor ingredient, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 5441—Nomograph showing 
losses from feed overfortification, 
Omega Machine Co., division of B-I- 
F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5442—Feeding and manage- 
ment guide, Swift & Co. 

No. 5443—Grain fumigant, Stauff- 
er Chemical Co. 

No. 5444—Self-unloading bulk feed 
body, Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 5445—Urea and minerals mix- 
ing, Omega Machine Co., division of 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5446—Anticoccidial agent, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


No. 5447—Cage layer units in 
northern climates, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5448—Side seam for bags, 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5450—Bag sewer, Minneapolis 
Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 5451—Bag Sewing heads, 
Union Special Machine Co. 

No. 5458—Grain-dryer-s torage, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 5454—Lindane spray for ele- 
vators, boxcars, etc., E. H. Leitte Co. 

No. 5452—Insect control by “barn 
fogging,” Electric Sprayit division, 
Thomas Industries, Inc. 

No. 5455—Grain storage film, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 54546—Three models of high 
speed blenders, Wenger Mixer Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No, 5457—Reinforced end construc- 
tion for multiwall bags, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5458—Moisture controller, Qua- 
ker Oats Co. and Fielden division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

No. 5459— Variable speed drive 
selection booklet, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5460—Instrument for detec- 


AS 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 


121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA’ MEAL 
MEAL 
MILL FEEDS 


BEET PULP 

CLEAR FLOUR 
FERTILIZER 
SOYBEAN Off MEAL 
OTHER SPECIALTY ITEMS 


Prompt, friendly service 
is yours... when you call 
I. S. Joseph Company... Phone 
us today for complete 
market quotations. 


i, 8. JOSEPH CO.. Ine. 


FEderal 8-8431 


1100 FLOUR. EXCHANGE BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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tion of pink wheat, Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 5461—Manuals on results of 
research into phases of multiwall 
packaging, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5462—Lactose (milk sugar) for 
use in specialty feeds, Western Con- 
densing Co. 

No. 5463—Water soluble antibiotic 
and vitamin supplement, Bingman 
Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 5464—Fish meal, Technical 
Products, Inc. 

No. 6465—Barley sieve, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5466—‘“Feed carrier” portable 
feed processor, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 5467—Poultry feed supplement, 
Borden Co. 

No. 5468—Electric bulk materials 
distributor, Hayes & Stolz Industrial 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

No. 5469—Aluminum power belt 
conveyor, A. B. Farquhar Division, 
Oliver Corp. 

No. 5470 — All-steel farm truck 
body, Mid-West Body & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5471 — Supplement booklet, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 

No. 5472—Combination bulk and 
bag feed truck body, R. J. Gaddis Co. 

No. 5473—Ear corn conveyor, Du- 
plex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5474—Advertising kit of pro- 
motion plans, American Cyanamid 
Co. 

No. 5475—Carrot oil booklet, Nu- 
tritional Research Associates, Inc. 

No. 5476—Poultry water antibiotic, 
Abbott Laboratories. 

No. 5477—Portable mixer folder, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5478— Egg vending machine 
for outdoor use, Ebel Co. 

No. 5479—Trace minerals research 
pamphlet, Morton Salt Co. 


Hale Aches 


Boxcar Overloading 


MINNEAPOLIS--The overloading 
of grain cars has been censured by 
the local office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service. J. A. Cole, the 
director of the office, said in a letter 
to grain warehousemei that it has 
been the tendency of some country 
shippers to overload cars of grain, 
resulting in the shipper being sub- 
ject to costly transfer operations 
and loss of boxcar days to the rail- 
roads because of delays in turn- 
around. 


Shippers have been requested to 
discontinue the practice because of 
the unnecessary delay incurred in 
handling such cars in the terminal 
markets, and also from a safety 
standpoint to load cars within a rea- 
sonable physical limit of the vehicle. 
Overloaded or “High Loads” require 
special handling and usually result 


with DEMON 
Steamed Rolled Oats 
EE 
att THE oats! 


write Tropay 
FOR PRICES 


Ot OR PROUD e 


Box the 


FEED INDUSTRY 
Chemical Analyses 

® Vitamin Assays 

© Drug Assays 

© Spectrographic Analyses 

© Chick Feeding Tests 

© Consultation 

© Formula Reviews 
Write for Schedule of Charges 
FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
LIME CREST RESEARCH LABORATORY 
R.D. 1, Box 67 Newton, New Jersey 
LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


in excessive costs to the country 
shipper. Therefore, all warehousemen 
shipping grain on Commodity Credit 
Corp. loading orders are requested 
to use extreme care in loading box- 
cars in order that the load in the 
car is not above the maximum nor 
below the minimum shipping load as 
permitted by carrier’s tariff. It is to 
the ‘shippers’ advantage to load all 
cars evenly and uniform as to qual- 
ity or grade of the grain and with 
sufficient clearance in order to obtain 
a good representative sample and 
official inspection, Mr. Cole said. 


<> 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
OWENSBORO, KY.— The Maceo 
Feed & Milling Co. of Owensboro has 
been incorporated with 5,000 shares, 
no par value. Its purpose is listed as 
the cultivation and improvement of 
agricultural lands, to deal in live- 


_ AN ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


BUTLER 


BOX 938 
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of High Quality 
PHOSPHORUS 


llyphos 


Defluorinated Phosphate 
19% Phosphorus 


PHONE HOUSTON 
CHEMICAL Co. ORCHARD 2-7587 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS 


stock, grains, hay, feeds, remedies, 
ete. C. H. Robertson, Louise H. 
Robertson and James C. Robertson 


SALES AGENTS: 


e Co., Inc., Carroll 


Warner Brok 


Co., Des James P. Sprigg Co 
. Stoll & Sons, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


are the principals. 


Advertisement 


-NEW- PROD Uct NEWS 


SLOW SPEED MIXER = 24 TONS PER 
HOUR WITH 45% TO 50% MOLASSES 


Strong-Scott's Twin Rotor Continuous Mixer is of all steel 
construction. Over-size, anti-friction, long-life bearings are 
used throughout. Two separate shafts, with properly adjusted 
paddies rotate in opposite directions. 


STRONG-SCOTT HIGH CAPACITY 
MIXER DESIGNED FOR LIGHT 
WEIGHT BULKY MATERIALS 


STRONG-SCOTT'S Twin Rotor Continuous Mixer 
is a large, high capacity mixer. It is specially 
engineered to handle light weight, _— ingre- 
dients such as beet pulp, alfalfa or rolled grains. 


GENTLE MIXING ACTION is achieved with slow 
speed operation (71 RPM as compared to 1,200 
RPM of most standard mixers). Thus the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly tumbled and blended, rather 
than the normal beating action. 


HIGH MOLASSES APPLICATION is standard pro- 
cedure with the Twin Rotor Continuous Mixer. 
Apply 45% to 50% molasses by weight, with 
relative ease. Regular mixers, confined to less 
absorbent ingredients, normally apply only 15% 
to 20% molasses. 


A POWERFUL ROLLER CHAIN DRIVE transfers power from 
the motor reducer to the mixer unit. The timing gears and 
chain drive are completely enclosed within a seal tight gear 
case, operating in an oil bath. This assures maximum per- 
formance, with minimum maintenance. 


WRITE FOR FREE CCLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


a 


A HINGED, DUST TIGHT COVER on the mixing chamber 
permits easy access for inspection or cleaning. Produces a 
finished product completely uniform—texture and color will 
not vary. Smoothly finished interior. Special sizes available 
upon request. 


Equipment for Better 
451 TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN, 
Dept. FS-623 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Keep Troughs on Sod 


Feed troughs for growing pullets 
on pasture should be kept on areas 
covered with sod, according to Joe W. 
Sicer, Purdue University extension 
poultryman. 

Mr. Sicer says since pullets spend 
so much time near the feeders, there 
will always be a heavy deposit of 
droppings. If these droppings accumu- 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
(and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


late on bare ground, a crust of ma- 
nure will form and ideal conditions 
will result for disease development. 
And, rain makes a mess of such an 
accumulation. 

When the troughs are on thick sod, 
much of the droppings will work 
down through the grass and will not 
be trampled as much by the chickens. 
If the troughs are moved a bit each 
day when the feed is replenished, 


there will never be a heavy accumula- 
tion of droppings in any one spot. 
Moving the trough also encourages a 
wider use of the pasture, Mr. Sicer 
adds. 


Flies Carry Parasites 


One good reason for using fly-con- 
trol measures around a farm is to 
prevent anaplasmosis in cattle, a se- 
rious disease caused by tiny para- 
sites that are carried by blood-suck- 
ing insects. 

Dr. R. E. Bradley of the University 
of Illinois College of Veterinary 
Medicine, emphasizes the need for 
frequent and thorough spraying to 
keep down the numbers of flies and 
mosquitoes that may spread anaplas- 
mosis infection to livestock. 

The disease is also spread by un- 
sterilized vaccinating needles and 
dehorning instruments, he states, 
warning farmers to be sure to disin- 
fect equipment when vaccinating or 
dehorning. 


RECOGNIZED by dairymen 
— cattlemen — hogmen as a 
superior protein source. 
There are cheap gains and 
manurial value plus a prime 
conditioning factor in every 
bag of Minnesota 36% 
Linseed Meal. Fast, efficient 
service for both carlot and 
l. c. 1. orders. Available in both 
meal, pellet and grit form. 


* 
Write.....Wire..... 


Phone for Quotation 


There’s an added 


LINSEED MEAL 


100 LBS.NET 


36% 
PROTEIN 


There’s a Quality difference..... 


INNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA SUnset 8-901! 


Anaplasmosis is most common in 
the southern U.S. but it has been re- 
ported in Illinois, especially in the 
southern part. One third to one half 
of the infected animals die. There is 
no vaccine and no sure cure for the 
disease. Infected animals that do re- 
cover serve as carriers of the para- 
site. 

When the parasite gets into a cow’s 
bloodstream, it destroys the red blood 
cells, causing anemia, fever, labored 
breathing, loss of appetite, general 
weakness and reduced milk produc- 
tion, the Illinois veterinarian says. 


Cutting Time for Hay 


The best times to cut different 
crops for hay or silage have been 
listed by the University of Massa- 
chusetts dairy specialists. Recommen- 
dations call for earlier cutting than 
in the past, based on findings by 
Cornell University researchers, that 
crops cut earlier and immediately 
fertilized, produce more feed and milk 
for the season. 

Here are the recommended cutting 
times: 

@ Alfalfa, first cutting—at early 
blossoming stage except if lodging 
threatens, then earlier. 

@ Alfalfa, later cuttings — half 
bloom stage. 

@ Clovers, red ladino—first blossom 
stage. 

@ Grass-clover mixtures — at the 
heading stage of grass—for more 
growth of later crop. 

@ Sudan and millet — at heading 
stage. 

@ Soybeans—at pod stage to one 
half mature seed while bottom leaves 
are still green. 

@ Oats, wheat and rye—heading to 
milk stage. 

@ Timothy and other grasses — at 
heading stage. 

@ Corn (for silage)—-well matured, 
full dent or early glazed stage. 


Poultry Need Protection 


As summer temperatures climb 
above 85° many poultry flocks will 
drop in egg production. Feed con- 
sumption will decrease and water 
consumption increase. Poultrymen 
should begin now to plan for ade- 
quate protection of their flocks dur- 
ing periods of high temperature, says 
Ben Wormeli, Texas A&M College ex- 
tension poultry husbandman. 

Increased water space, more effec- 
tive ventilation systems, water sprays 


and shade are all being employed in 
| an effort to thwart old man sun. 


Normal body heat of a chicken is 


| about 107°. Chickens have no sweat 
| glands and therefore cannot depend 
| upon evaporation for body cooling. 


This makes it necessary to take pre- 
cautions during the summer to pro- 


| vide the birds with shade and ven- 
| tilation. 


About 85% of the sun’s heat enters 
a poultry house as radiated heat 
through the roof, says Mr. Wormeli. 
It is important, therefore, that roof- 
ing material be a light colored mate- 
rial that will reflect a large amount 
of sun rays, reducing the amount of 
heat absorbed by the roof. The roof 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Always Safe and Sure 


NO MUSS 
NO FUSS 
NO DUST 


Contains No 
Mineral Oil 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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should be 8 ft. high at the walls and 
12-15 ft. high at the gable. This pro- 
vides space for roof heat to dissipate 
in the ceiling area without reaching 
the chickens. 


Proper ventilation will carry heat- 
ed air from the house before it 
reaches floor level. Roof overhang 
should be sufficient to keep direct 
sunlight off the floor and prevent 
radiated heat from that source. 


It is wise to keep outside areas of 
the house free of tall grass allowing 
free air movement for ventilation, 
says Mr. Wormeli. Keeping outside 
ground around the poultry house cov- 
ered with short grass that is well 
watered helps prevent the warming 
of air moving into the poultry house. 

Tall slot fences are being used to 
protect the northwest corner of the 
poultry house from the late after- 
noon sun. Heating of this corner of 
the house is reported to be a major 
cause of death loss during extreme 
heat. 


Some poultrymen are using sprink- 
ler systems or a garden hose to spray 
and carefully wet birds a few minutes 
of each hour during periods of 100° 
temperature. Good air movement is a 
must when the birds are wet. Other- 
wise stifling humidity can develop 
which is harder on.the birds than dry 
heat. 

Poultrymen who are now providing 
facilities to give maximum protection 
against extremes of summer heat, 
will maintain a good rate of feed 
consumption and -performance that 
will provide the summer profits need- 
ed for good year round earnings, says 
the Texas specialist. 


Market Looks Good 


The market outlook for the sum- 
mer fat cattle looks good, according 
to Francis A. Kutish, extension farm 
economist at Iowa State College. He 
said that this prediction is based, in 


part, on the assumption that farmers 
will follow through on their April 
marketing intentions. 

He pointed out that a year ago 
there was no summer price rise in fed 
cattle. In fact the late summer and 
fall market for choice cattle was 
not as good as it was during the 
early summer months. 

This year, however, an unexpected 
shorter supply of fed cattle should 
put these grades in a more favorable 
position, he said. 

Mr. Kutish predicted a less favor- 
able summer price outlook for lower 
grades of cattle. One reason, he said, 
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is due to the fact that supplies of 
cow, cull heifers and grass steers, for 
example, are expected to be plentiful. 
This supply situation should produce 
a widening spread between upper and 
lower grades of cattle this summer 
and fall, he stated. 

The Iowa economist cited weather 
as probably the most important factor 
which will determine the marketing 
trend for lower grade cattle this fall. 
Poor pasture and hay crops would 
boost the number of cattle sold. Also, 
the demand for feeder cattle in the 
Corn Belt would be reduced by poor 
crops and higher feed prices, he said. 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Dryden Road Fort Worth, Texas 
elephone: WAinut 3-0005 


ew VIA AIR MAIL 


efficiency. 


Make your own 
“point for 
point” 
comparison! 
Mail card today 


for ful 


The mixing chamber, which consists 
of 2 rotary shafts and 36 individual 
paddies, is a model of biending 


Molasses Meter records in pounds, 
Sives unexcelied accuracy, has turn- 
back attachment. 3-way vaive (at 
left) can be conveniently hooked up 
for retaif bulk molasses sales. 


makes. . 


so desired. 


CUP ALONG THIS LINE... FOLD OVER. FASTEN . .. AND MAIL TODAY! 


Variable Speed Control on the 1 H.P. 
screw conveyor gives you positive, 
finger-tip control of feed fiow into 
the mixer. Conveyor can be removed 
from mixer and used elsewhere, If 


Mixes quickly, evenly, thoroughly 
without balling or lumping .. . 
practically eliminates all cleaning! 


With a Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses Mixer in your 
mill, there's big volume and big profits ahead for you 
in either private brand or custom mixed sweet feeds. 
Features include a complete, easy-to-adjust control 
system that lets one man set and maintain the most 
exacting molasses-feed proportions with absolute 
accuracy .. . a twin paddle rotor unexcelled for fast, 
thorough, even mixing—and self-cleaning characteristics 
. .. @ conveyor that swivels to any position or is 
completely demountable . . . and many, many others. 
Before you buy, you owe it to yourself to compare 
this outstanding machine point for point (features, 
equipment, construction and cost) with all other 
. and see for yourself why a Kelly Duplex 
is your one best buy. The card will bring you full details. 


Molasses Pump is powered by 3 H.P. 
motor. Special strainer removes for- 
eign matter before it can enter 
pump. Adjustable by-pass vaive 
eliminates need for return pipe to 
molasses supply. 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P. & 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


7c —POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 


. FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


(C] Twin Molusies Mixer 
Model Hammermill 
(] Vertical Screw Elevator 
Gorn Cutter and Grader Ghain Breg 

Corn Shelter with Blowers Corn Crusher-Regulator 


C] Vertical Feed Mixer 
Model Hammermilt 
Forced Air Carloader 


DUPLEX machinery checked at the s 
right, Please send me full Ges Soller Cy Grain Blower 
mation on these machines withewt Regeter Corn Shelter Coen Scatper 
any obligation. Magnetic Separator Attrition Milt Blower 
Gob Gusher Grain Feeder 
Electric Trock Hoist Complete Line Catalog 
| 
= WAME__ 
“4 
= wwe 
| 
= CITY STATE. 
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Sad one feeder-mixer screw. 
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the following Saturday. 
Retes: 15¢ per word; minimum 
$2.25. Situations 


charge 
wanted, 10¢ a werd; 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per imsertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Geass advertisements accepted until Classified advertising rate net available 
le@mesday each week for the issue of 


for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, preducts and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 


J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Me. 
PORTABLE ALFALFA HAY GRINDER, 


complete with auxiliary equipment. P. O. 
Box 85, Cozad, Neb. 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills, H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alliance, 
Ohio; Phone 7044. 


CHAMPION ‘MOBIL E GRINDER AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 2105 
Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


ANGLO WESTERN M-40 PELLET MILL 
and one Helm Jumbo model 3-F pellet 
mill. Sabetha Machinery Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
im supplies fer feed and flour milis. If 
it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FRED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class threugheut, 5 H.P. me- 
ter drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapelis 1, Mina. 


SPROUT - WALDRON PELLETING MA- 
chine, complete, with 60 H.P. motor. Rea- 


sonable. FLF Farmers Union Cooperative, 
Farmingdale, | N. J. 


ONE HAY DIXIE ‘HAMMER MILL; ONE 
200 H.P. Worthington Diesel; one 120 H.P. 
Fairbanks Diesel; three large corn shell- 
ers. C. L. Smith, Leola, Pa. 


GOOD USED MODEL 14500 F UNION SPE- 
cial Sewing Machine Head fo: sale. Price 
$186. For further particulars write Water- 
loo Mills Co., Box 29, Waterloo, Iowa. 


WHEN 10OU ARE IN THE MARKET FOK 
new er used mill maechiuery, electric me- 
ters er any other equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mil Machinery, Joffersen City, Me 


15° BRYANT MILL, COMP L ETE WITH 
motor and starter; power bag sewing ma 


chine; 3,000 lb. scales; California pellet 
machine. Ralph Sarrington, Lake Delton, 
Wis. 


ONE TON SIZE FAIRFIELD USED VER- 
tical mixer with five H.P. motor and 
starter, all in good condition, can be 
seen in operation now. Green Camp Coop., 
Green Camp, Ohio. 


FOR SALB—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Seales, truck soales, hammermiiis, 
eat crimpers, horizental and upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevater legs 
screw conveyers, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Bex 674, Jeffersen City, Mo 


CALIFORNIA MAST ER MODEL PELLET 
mill complete with 25 or 30 H.P. motor 
and starter. Completely rebuilt. New mill 
guarantee — one year. Engineering and 
service included. Why pay someone else 
for pelleting? Address Ad No. 1844, Feed 


stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
SPROUT-\ WALDRON ACE 5-100 H.P. MO- 


tor and all electrical. Model §01B. Run- 
ning time only 28 months. Excellent con 
dition, Also new parts at 10% discount: 
two *&” dies, six knives, six knife supports, 
Address Ad No. 


1843, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 

SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE "3036 SWING 
Head Blender, 50 H. P.; three Ribbon 


Mixers, 336 cu. ft. working capacity; Ro- 
tary Dryers, 3x26’, 4'x30’, 4'6"x40’, 6'6”"x 
60’. Also hammer mills, pulverizers, etc. 
Perry, 1403 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. 


DEHYDRATOR — LARGE McGEHE E _ 
sacking, bulk loading facilities—feeder— 
hammermili—California pellet mill—com- 
plete related equipment—Kemp Inert gas 
machine—complete tank storage. Located 
in Midwest. May be moved. Terms: $5,000 
down, balance $3,000 per year at 4% in 
terest to responsible party. Address Ad 
No, 1804, Feedstuffs, P. 0. Box 67, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


ONE ROSCOE OAT HULLER; ONE BRY- 
ant 100 H.P., one Sprout-Waldron, one 75 
H.P. Hughes Screen Change Hammer 
Millis; 14” steel elevator; portable and sus 
pended sewing machines; one ton Haines 
vertical mixer; 1% ton Burton: Oliver 
Gravity & Bauer separators; 9x30 Sprout 
Waldron crumbling rolls. Attrition mills: 
sizes 10” and 26”, Bauer and Munson and 
Sprout-Waldron. Write The Hughes Co., 
Wayland, Mich. 


ONE NEW, NEVER USED 8S. HOWES CO., 
Inc., No. 488 Eureka Special three-in-one 
mixer (loader, mixer, bagger), with com- 
plete hinged cover on the right hand side 
facing the drive end, with end discharge 
bagging spout, mixer mounted on sup 
porting frame, with elevator driven from 
mixer countershaft, with roller chain re 
duction drive from countershaft to cylin 
der shaft, with a No. 5 Dodge Reducer 
mounted off countershaft and with V-belt 
drive; no motor, mixer requires a 20 H.P., 
1,200 R.P.M. motor to the Dodge Reducer. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Extension 547. 


Use Feedstufis WANT ADS for RESULTS 


HELP WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
LARGE INDEPENDENT FEED MILL 
opening for sales manager 
No. 1780, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
neapolis 1, Minn 


NUTRITIONIST 


HAS 
Address Ad 
Box 67, Min- 


WANTED — EXCELLEN’ 


opportunity with large feed mill loc = 
in Midwest. Address Ad No 795 Feed 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
WANTED SALES MANAGER EXPERI- 


enced in nutrition and capable of han- 
dling salesmen and dealer raining pro- 
gram. Address Ad No. 7 Feedstuffs, 
P,. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


SALES MAN AGER—ME Dit = SIZE D FIRM 


wants gegres x 
cellent t with ¢§ i pensa 
tion for e man Add ss Ad No 
1812, Fee uffs, O. Box Minne 


tive Salesman. Calling on feed 
trade to se atior y ad sed neral 
feeds. 2 ex 18 ries oper 
Address 


PRODUCER-DISTRIBUTOR OF VITAMINS, 
nt ther feed t s desires 


SALES REP RESENTATIVES 
established and widely newn 
ments. Se ng to mat acturers « 


FOR 
feed su 


OUR 


consumers. Territories oper 
Middlewest. Address reply te Ad Ne 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTA 
fac 
n re} ind 
pri te t nufa ] ber 
Most territor now oper Address Ad 
No. 1839, Feedstuffs, 141 West Jackson, 


Chicago 4, I 


MANUFACTI RER'S _RE P RI SE N T. A- 
tive 


ive wanrfted Salesman m feed 
trade to rr I tiona y ad tised side 
line. G est i repeat iter Sev 

er ex t r per For add 

tional v | ribe 
territor co r. I Tes- 
ereau, P. ¢ Box 5078, Minr 5, Minn 


MAN AGER BY N ALLY 
nown f rthern 


na Must experienced 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FEED DIVISION MANAGER AND SALES 


mar hange 
ing i 
college ‘ Address Ad No. 1830 
Feedstu I ). Box 67, Minneapolis 1 
Minr 
I WANT A ¢ ONNI Cc riON WITH A PRO- 
gressive qua y ng nization. 
Agricu re ege gr t t irs 
experie nd le er 
Advoe lat ng and 
feed Addr A » 1818 
ve I Box Minr polis 1 
Minn 
YOUNG GERMAN LIVING IN U.K., AT 
pr xT port 
firm or 
gan 1 in 
U.K t I tion 
in U.S.A I \ ) 1823 
Feedstu I Box ¢f M eapolis 1 
Minn 
TEN EXPE RIE NCE IN MANAG- 
) 
nery 
Marri 41 s old, In- 
tn nent position. Excellent 
refers ‘ wr Art { Br wski, 720 
Pine treet Sauk Centre Mint Phone: 
ELmw 4 


Man with BS degree in agriculture— 
lowa State College. Nine years super- 
visory and sales experience in manu- 
factured feed industry desires position 
in sales or sales training field. Address 
Ad No. 1809, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


EXECUTIVE in late thirties with excellent 
education and performance background 
through working with others, desires top 


management in feed or allied industry. 
Experience in planning, research promo- 
tion and sales.’ Write in confidence. Ad- 


Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 


Minn. 


dress Ad No. 1841, 
67, Minneapolis 1, 


FEED AND GRAIN ELEVATOR, SOUTH 
cent i in—doing nice volume of 
business ymplete feed, seed and grain 
handling Ae areas: P. O. Box 611, Jack- 
DOUBLE YOUR BU SINES SS WITH INEX- 
r per cl ied Clever busi- 

rs! Tiny “ad big payoff! 

Simon, Box 87-FSF1, Pelham, 


FLOUR MILL—FEEDS, P SENT — NE 
7 te equ "pe 1 mill, goo 
‘ il 
priced 
Brokers, Cleve 


THRIVING 


PURINA DEALE RSHIP IN 
count seat community. Two trucks, 1% 
1 yr rs, h imermill, corn 
ed lines. Reliable per- 
Ss No. 1816, Feedstuffs, 
P. 4 Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
COME TO FLORIDA, STOCK MEDICINE 
compar established over fifty years, now 
serving dealers throughout Southeast. Re- 
ent added new items, wonderful op- 
Address Ad No. 777, Feed- 
stuffs ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
FEED BROKERS WANTED 
Must have connections with large feed 


mills. Complete line of dry dog food. Man- 

will offer private label to large 
Good brokerage fee paid. Address 
Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 
Minn. 


uioccrurer 
concern 

Ad No. i833, 
Minneapolis 1, 


Our Exclusive Business 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
and FEED MILLS 


When you want to buy or 
When you want to sell 


See or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good fr feed and elevator equipment. 
j E Hagan Mill Machinery Jefferson 
Mon 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 

ve popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quantity Service. Wholesale 
es Milford Hatchery, Liberty Read, 
Randallstown. Md 


luality 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED 
FEED LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Protein, Fat, Fiber, Moisture, Balance, 
Glassware, Etc. 


Texas Farm Products Company 
H. E. Kimberly 


Box 31 Nacogdoches, Texas 


Chicago Exchange to 
Test Electronic Board 


new 


‘AGO—The pilot model of a 
tronic quotations board will 
placed into operation on the trad- 
ing floor of the Chicago Board of 
sometime this month, reports 
Robert C. Liebenow, executive secre- 
tary of the exchange. 

The new board will be used for 
posting wheat quotations. If the pilot 
model proves successful, more will 
be installed for use in other pits. 


be 


Mr Lie benow states that the board 
will be operated directly from the 
pit pulpit, providing both a faster 
ind more efficient system. 


WAREHOUSE 
DURANT, OKLA.—Fire of an un- 
determined origin has destroyed the 
ear corn warehouse of the Durant 
Milling Co. with damages estimated 
at $20,000. 


BURNED 


Needs for Grain 
Boxcars Outlined 


WICHITA, KANSAS—T. W. Flick- 
inger, St. Louis, district manager of 
the car service division of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads, told 
members of the Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Board, meeting in Wichi- 
ta recently, that Kansas and Mis- 
souri shippers will need 92,000 cars 
for grain during the third quarter of 
1956. This would represent a 3% in- 
crease over actual carloadings for 
the same period last year. 

Mr. Flickinger said: “The wheat 
harvest in this area is very promising 
and the railroads are already build- 
ing up a car surplus for the coming 
harvest. Region indications point to 
an increase in carloading of both box- 
cars and open cars. We are constant- 
ly seeking ways and means tg stretch 
the railroad car supply and are con- 
stantly checking on cause of delays 
with transportation inspectors to ex- 
pedite the movement of cars as much 
as possible.” 

R. E. Clark, 
of the closed car 


Washington, manager 
section of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
pointed out two reasons for the ex- 
pected increase in grain movement: 

1. The Commodity 
moving more stored 
seas destinations this year 


9 
< 


Credit Corp. is 
wheat to over- 
than last. 
The 1956 wheat crop outlook in 
Kansas, despite a decline in the mid- 
west, is somewhat better than that 
of last year. 


San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Has Outing 


SAN FRANCISCO—Rich Steven- 
son is the top golfer of the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange, as he 
demonstrated June 15 in the annual 
spring golf tournament sponsored by 
the Exchange. He went around the 


18-hole course at the Orinda Coun- 
try Club in 76 strokes. 
Mr. Stevenson is a member of the 


firm of Thomas D. Stevenson & Son, 
San Francisco. 

Low net winner was Al Coleman 
of the Escalon Feed Co., Escalon. 

Jack Meyer of the California Mill- 
ing Corp., San Francisco, was chair- 
man of the tournament, and ar- 
ranged for the dinner following. Ex- 
change members who did not play 
golf joined in a swimming party at 
the club. 


Machinery Group 
Expands Schedule 


NEW YORK—An expanded meet- 
ing schedule was adopted by the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. at a meeting of the 
group’s board of directors at Chicago. 

The general meeting planned for 
June was cancelled because many 
members were unable to be present 


for various vital reasons. In the 
meantime, a number of members 
have called attention to the im- 
portance of expanding the meeting 


schedule, officers of the group said. 


As a result, four regular meetings 
of the board will be held in each 
year, one being held in conjunc- 


tion with the annual meeting. Quar- 
terly board meetings will be open 
to all members. The next two board 
meetings are scheduled for Septem- 
ber and December. 

The next annual meeting will be 
at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss., March 13-17. 


FACILITIES INCREASED 
KIPTON, OHIO—The Kipton Ele- 
vator Assn. has started using its new 
and faster corn and small grain 
handling equipment. The equipment 
was installed in a new 40 by 20 ft. 


building across the street from the 
elevator company’s main building. 
| The firm also has added a 621-ft. 


silo which holds 11,000 bu. of grain. 


OREGON RANGE FEED 
IN GOOD CONDITION 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The U.S. Crop 
& Livestock Reporting Service has 
reported that range feed conditions 
in Oregon are the best since 1945, 
with a good to very good rating in all 
districts. Eastern Oregon ranges are 
somewhat better when compared 
with western Oregon pastures and 
feed conditions in all districts ex- 
cept the northwest portion of the 
state are better than average and 
one year ago. Columbia River flood- 
ing has caused some damage to low- 
land pastures. The state’s sammer 
pasture prospects appear very good 
to excellent. Hay prospects also ap- 
pear good. The reported condition 
of range feed on June 1 averaged 
90%, compared with 81% for the 
same 1955 period and 94% for the 
10-year average. 


Robert S. Miller 
Heads Salina Board 


SALINA, KANSAS — Robert S. 
Miller, of the Simpson, Laybourn, 
Miller & Stark Grain Co. here, was 
elected president of the Salina Board 
of Trade at the annual meeting June 
13. He succeeds Dean Evans, Evans 
Grain Co. 

Reelected to the board of directors 
were Don Milikan, C-G Grain Co.; 
W. C. Nichols, Morrison Grain Co.; 
Robert Kauffman, Smoot Grain Co., 
and Joe E. Miller, Pyle Elevator Co. 

H. P. Lorenz, International Milling 
Co., was elected to the board for a 
one-year term. 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
National Name Brand, Fresh from 
Factory, Never Lumpy 
ALL PURPOSE POWDER for 
drenching, salt, mineral or grain: 
Postpaid, 25 lbs. $18.95. Prepaid 

100 lbs. $59.00, 150 lbs. $88.50. 
N. F. POWDER for manufactur- 
ing: prices as above. 
FLAVORED: Prepaid, 
$67.00, 150 Ibs. $95.00. 
WITH LEAD ARSENATE for 


sheep tapeworms: Prices as above. 
Send check with order 


WALTER WAGNER & COMPANY 
Box 11 Ypsilanti, Michigan 


100 Ibs. 


SEE OUR AD Beyer 


ON PAGE 49 


HAMMERMILLS 


HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H ia M M E R $s 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send yeur specifica- 
tions er wern hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on h s and Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 

P. O. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 


BATCH MIXER 


Headquarters 
NEW and REBUILT 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ CO. 
Dept. FH-1 85, Benner Springs, Kan. 


Terminal Grain 


Merchants Hold 
Annual Meeting 


KANSAS CITY—One hundred ten 
persons attended the annual meet- 
ing of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn. here June 13-14. 
Acting as host was Frank A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Kansas City, who is president of the 
national elevator group. Events dur- 
ing the first day were conducted at 
the Saddle & Sirloin Club in John- 
son county, Kansas, near Kansas 
City. 

Special guests at a discussion pe- 
riod which led off the meeting were 
representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies including the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. Mutual 
storage problems were aired during 
the meeting. A cocktail party and 
dinner were served in the evening at 
the Saddle & Sirloin Club. 

Twenty-five directors were present 
for the annual directors meeting 
which took place at the Kansas City 
club June 14. All present officers 
were reelected. They include Harry 
Stratton, Stratton Grain Co., Milwau- 
kee, chairman of the board; Mr. 
Theis, president; R. C. Woodworth, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, first vice 
president; Harold Sanford, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Portland, Ore., sec- 
ond vice president; and R. H. Hayden, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, secretary-treasurer. 

The directors voted to hold next 
year’s meeting in Minneapolis some- 
time during the first half of May. 


G. V. Flowers Heads 


Richmond Exchange 


RICHMOND, VA.—G. V. Flowers, 
T. W. Wood & Sons, is the new 
president of the Richmond (Va.) 
Grain Exchange. 

Other officers chosen at the annual 
meeting were J. Russell Parker, Jr., 
Providence Forge, vice president; Wil- 
liam J. Melvin, Jr., Southern Broker- 
age Co., Richmond, secretary-treas- 
urer, and E. M. Eppes, Carter-Ven- 
able Co., Richmond, chairman of the 
quotations committee. 


W. E. DeKay, Purina 


Department Head, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Warren E. DeKay, 64, 
department manager for the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., died June 10 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage. 

He had been with Purina for 41 
years and headed the bag supply 
department. 

He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, a sister and a half-brother. 


Aug. 15 Completion 
Set for Elevator 


REDFIELD, S.D. — Aug. 15 has 
been set as the completion date for a 
million-bushel elevator at Redfield, 
S.D. The elevator is being built by 
the Western Grain Corp., a Kansas 
firm headed by G. W. Meeker, presi- 
dent. Sampson Construction Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, has the contract. 


TO BUILD STORAGE 

MEADOWS, ILL.— The Meadows 
Cooperative Elevator Co. will soon" 
start work on a 50,000-bu. quonset- 
type storage bin for grain. It will be 
located near the west elevator and 
will be used as a warehouse for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. grain. 


Standard steel elevaters, belt and bucket type, avail” 

from steck. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 

000 Bu /lr., fer continugys service and four 

Duty sizes, from 110 te Bu/Hr., for inter- 

t service. We also manufacture screw con- 

veyers and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 

GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 
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Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39—100 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Feb. Mar. 


Apr. May June July 


Aug. Sept. 

194.4 186.0 188.3 188.5 185.4 182.8 195.6 206.1 ... ... ses aes eee 
216.9 221.6 222.2 223.0 222.8 216.5 211.0 201.5 199.5 197.7 191.9 195.8 210.0 
201.2 203.6 225.2 234.8 239.0 248.1 266.4 252.8 239.5 242.0 237.3 219.3 234.1 
262.4 257.2 257.2 251.7 242.0 238.3 227.86 229.2 215.7 215.4 211.3 205.5 234.1 
258.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 251.8 
207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.5 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
Cerecvcee 208.8 230.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 214.2 226.4 221.4 215.5 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
229.7 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236.7 224.5 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 


SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, 
Season 


TO SEPTEMBER, 1940-100 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
§955-56 ......... 175.4 176.0 186.2 164.6 186.5 191.2 209.5 2144 oe eee Ty eve ese 
221.4 216.2 216.5 213.8 211.0 205.4 208.1 214.3 212.9 209.2 192.7 185.1 208.9 
SD. ain wail 206.4 208.1 219.0 218.2 215.9 218.6 220.6 223.8 225.5 223.1 225.4 224.9 219.1 
DET asa sa ane 228.2 233.0 233.0 227.4 218.9 221.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 223.9 224.7 
| PRE 47.6 261.4 272.7 269.1 254.5 256.5 254.7 256.2 254.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 256.8 
SED canchcwed 207.5 219.9 232.0 240.3 250.2 245.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
PET 6 cckesee 173.8 173.5 184.0 184.5 185.2 190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
SE éséoeeeud 207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
ED .sccceste 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.8 319.1 326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
CE winks calle 254.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


Fuller Co. Opens 


Office in Kansas City 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The Fuller 
Co. has announced the opening of 
its new Kansas City office, according 
to C. C. Kaesmeyer, general sales 
manager. The Kansas City office will 
be located at: 20 On The Mall, Prai- 
rie Village, Kansas City 15, Mo. 

The Kansas City office operates as 
a sub-office of the Chicago office 
which is one of the six national 


branch offices of the Fuller Co., a 
subsidiary of the General American 
Transportation Corp. 

David W. Armstrong will continue 
as manager of the office. He has 
been Kansas City district manager 
since November, 1955. 

The Fuller Co. manufactures a 
complete range of equipment for 
pneumatic conveying of dry granular 
and pulverized materials. Fuller also 
manufactures rotary compressors, 
vacuum pumps, bin signals, motion 
safety switches and material feeders. 


“NEW LEADER" 


HIGHWAY 
EQUIP. CO., INC. 


COMBINATION 
PAK-MASTER 


ALL 
PURPOSE 


SELF-UNLOADING 


FEED BODY 


Same as 


® Unloads 


REAR VIEW 


® Hauls Bags or Other Merchandise 


® High Tensile Steel Construction— 
Great Strength — Less Weight — 
More Payload. 


Regular Truck Box. 
Bulk Feed, Grain, Etc. 


‘STRICTLY A ONE-MAN OPERATION 


floor auger. 


High vertical front end discharge auger. Easily positioned. Pivots full 360°. 
Raised and lowered by hydraulic hand pump. Discharges into overhead 
bins or low self feeders. No obstruction at rear of unit. Operator regulates 
flow of material to floor auger. Heavy steel grate over control slides and 


DOUBLE DOORS—REMOVABLE 
“NEW LEADER” 


“NEW LEADER” LIME and 


DISTRIB 
SHELDON 


For Full Information on the 


“NEW LEADER" HYDRAULIC OR AIR BULKMASTERS 


Call or Write 


SNYDER-MEYLOR CO. 


COMPARTMENTS OPTIONAL 
PAK-MASTER 


FERTILIZER SPREADERS 


UTORS 
IOWA 


| 
| | 
| | ABOVE soar 56” SIDES @ ALSO 8’ - 10’ - 12’ - 14’ - 16° MODELS 
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LASSEN PROCESS 
CANADIAN & FORTIFIED 


R.S.WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


BOSWORTH COMMISSION CoO. 


(BROKERS) Boston Grain & Flour Exchange Bidg. BOSTON, MASS. 
SELL THROUGH US FEED PRODUCTS 
g BUY THROUGH US , GRAIN PRODUCTS 


A. WARE 


4 Fortify your feeds with 


Supplies: Vitamin Bi activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values onressS a results in recent State conducted tests. 
Yeast Folder Available 
write ... DIAMOND V MILLS, .. INC. e CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Synovitis Problem, 
Growing More Serious, 
Discussed at Meeting 


Synovitis, a disease of the joints 
and tendons in chickens, is becoming 
one of the more serious problems to 
poultry in broiler areas, poultry au- 
thorities point out. 

Because of the problem, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture called a 
meeting of poultry pathologists and 
industry representatives recently in 
Washington. 

A bulletin from the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn., Richmond, Va., 
said following the meeting that syno- 
vitis, sometimes called arthritis, ranks 
third among young broiler birds 
brought to diagnostic laboratories, 
but the incidence of the disease varies 
from area to area. It has occurred in 
principal broiler areas. It also affects 
older birds and turkeys. 

The disease, indicated by swollen 
joints and sometimes breast blisters, 
causes considerable losses in down- 
grading and trimming on the proces- 
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You build nutrition into your feeds ? 


—let Tenox keep it there! z 


As a feed manufacturer, you take 
great pains to be sure the product 
leaving your plant possesses the 
proper nutritional value. But how 
long it will retain its full value, de- 
‘ pends to a great extent on the sta- 
bility of the fats in it. 

With the wide variety of inedible 
fats and meat scraps processed by 
renderers today, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that greases, tallows 
and meat meal be stabilized with a 
Tenox antioxidant. By protecting 
fats against rancidity, Tenox helps 
preserve the nutritional value and 
vitamin content of the feed. At the 
same time, Tenox helps prevent the 
development of off-flavor and bad 
odor, keeping the feed fresh and 
palatable during storage. 


ann’ 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


In recommending Tenox to your 
renderer, you can be sure of receiv- 
ing fats and meat meal of maximum 
stability. As the leading supplier of 
food-grade antioxidants, Eastman 
offers users the widest range avail- 
able. Our long experience enables us 
to suggest not only effective and reli- 
able formulations, but also the most 
efficient method of adding them. 

If your renderer is not already 
using Tenox, tell him you want the 
protection of these effective anti- 
oxidants. Tenox is your best guar- 
antee that your fat-containing feeds 
will retain their nutritional value— 
and customers, EASTMAN CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 
TENNESSEE. 


Eldon E. Roth 


PROMOTED—Promotion of Eldon E. 
Roth to manager of Honeggers’ Bur- 
lington, Iowa, district has been an- 
nounced by Leland S. Rolf, general 
sales manager, Honeggers’ & Co., 
Inc., Fairbury; Ill. Mir. Roth was pre- 
viously assistant manager of the 
same district. He came with Hon- 
eggers’ in February following two 
years of service as engineer parts 
specialist with the Army. As a farm 
manager near Forrest, Ill, he had 
eight years’ experience with the 
Honegger program feeding Big “H” 
feeds. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, is Mr. 
Roth’s headquarters, from which he 
covers 11 southeastern Iowa counties. 


sor lines, according to the Southeast- 
ern association. Processors in some 
areas are considering buying broilers 
on the basis of grade turnout because 
of high synovitis losses in some flocks. 

A recent report from Dr. M. S&S. 
Cover, poultry pathologist at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, said the disease 
hits all strains of chickens, sometimes 
means condemnation of a sizeable 
part of a flock. 

Several state experiment stations 
have initated research projects on the 
disease. Dr. E. P. Johnson of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute headed the re- 
search sub-committee at the Wash- 
ington meeting. It suggested studies 
of diagnosis, modes of spread, nature 
of causative agent and control meas- 
ures. 

Dr. Cover said the disease is be- 
lieved to be caused by a large virus. 
Work at the Delaware station has 
been concentrated on a closer identi- 
fication of the exact nature of the 
virus and ‘finding out how it is trans- 
mitted. 

A sub-committee on control of the 
disease made no specific recommen- 
dations at the Washington meeting, 
but, according to the Southeastern 
bulletin, it offered certain general 
recommendations to control synov- 
itis. One recommendation was to 
employ recognized sanitation and 
management practices such as in the 
early days of the Newcastle prob- 
lem. Another was to use antibiotics 
at a high level in the feed, and use 
of furazolidone also was mentioned. 


WANTED 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


Famous Fenswell electric steel 
posts and insulators. Write for 
prices, literature. 


NEW SILENT SALESMAN. Build 
sales and profits as dealers di- 
versify with Fenswell. 

TABER BUSHNELL CO. 
Metropolitan Bidg., Mpls. 1, Minn. 


FENSWEL | 


/ 
= | 
| 
ie 
| | 
| 
| 
BAGS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


INDIANA 


(Continued from page 1) 


which had prevailed over the entire 
Midwest for more than a week. It 
was strictly a shirt-sleeve convention, 
but the stock answers of the natives 
to complaints about the heat were, 
“Yes, but it sure makes the corn 
grow!” 
Many Problems 

E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., De- 
catur, Ill., speaking both as the new- 
ly elected president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. and as 
a grain dealer, told the delegates they 
have been and still are faced with 
many problems. However, he en- 
couraged optimism, and said team- 
work would lead to solutions. “If we 
work together with wisdom, our prob- 
lems will be only incidents of our 
business life and not recurring crises,” 
he stated. 

“All of us are concerned over the 
confusion surrounding the wage and 
hour act,” he continued. “Since last 
March 1, we have been under legal 
compulsion to pay no less than $1 an 
hour to employees covered by the act 
and now we are under threat from 
Congress that this coverage will be 
broadened so as to wipe out some of 
the, exemptions now available to re- 
tail’ feed establishments and country 
grain elevator employees. In Illinois, 
I find the concern is not so much 
over the high wage level as with the 
overtime penalties when employees 
are covered.” 

Mr. Evans offered the following 
points for the consideration of dele- 
gates: 

1. In the country grain elevator 
and retail feed establishment, addi- 
tional costs must either be absorbed 
by the operator, or passed on to his 
customers. Country grain elevator 
business has been severely reduced by 
the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and even where these 
businesses try to recapture some in- 
come by handling and storing grain 
for this huge government agency, it 
is found that its allowed rates sim- 
ply have not kept pace with rising 
operating costs. Unfavorable feed ra- 
tios for many months have reduced 
the volume of retail feed dealers. 

If both country elevators and feed 
retailers find total income and net 
income steadily dropping, they can- 
not voluntarily decide to absorb fur- 
ther costs. Instead, they will seek to 
pass them on to farmers in higher 
prices for feed or lower prices for 
grain purchased. There are few today 
who would say the farmer himself 
is in any position to absorb further 
costs. 

Most Men on Salaries 


2. Most elevators and feed dealers 
have employed labor on a monthly or 
annual salary basis, paid whether em- 
ployees worked long hours during the 
harvest season, or enjoyed very slack 
periods in other parts of the year. 
If it becomes necessary to raise em- 
ployee wages and also meet overtime 
pay in busy seasons, many employers 
will be encouraged to put men on a 
straight hourly basis, laying them off 
during slack periods. 

‘I would like to see my three 
grandsons in this grain and feed 
business,” Mr. Evans concluded, “‘be- 
cause I hold it to be an honorable 
business and of prime necessity in a 
free economy. That is why I feel it 
my duty to press for a rational solu- 
tion to the farm problem. It lies ex- 
actly next door to my own problems 
of the grain and feed business. I in- 
tend to continue to demand, every- 
where I can lift my voice, a scientific 
approach to our national farm prob- 
lem. Our association officers suggest 
that Congress agree to submitting the 
farm problem to the land grant col- 
leges of the nation with a request for 
scientific recommendations. These col- 
lege scientists are closest to the soil 
in each section of our nation, are 
trained and are unquestionably de- 
voted to agriculture. We cannot pre- 
dict what they might recommend as 
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NEW GENERAL MILLS PLANT — Construction of a 
new feed plant at Stockton, Cal., for General Mills, Inc., 
is proceeding satisfactorily and according to schedule, 
reports E. O. Boyer, head of the company’s Sperry divi- 
sion. Above is an architect’s drawing of the mill. By mid- 
June, the main buildings had been erected and were 
being completed, with the elevators and installation of 
machinery to follow during the summer. The target date 
for completion of the mill is September. Construction 
was begun in February. The main mill building stands 


FORMULA FEED MILL 
MILLSLING 
CALIFORNIA 


of the mill. 
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act 


six stories high, measuring 60 by 70 ft. The interior in- 
cludes special bins for mixing. The one-story warehouse 
is 450 ft. long. The entire operation will be automated 
and will be electronically controlled in a “push-button” 
operation. The new mill will produce an estimated 100,000 
tons of feed a year. Theodore R. Wallace, at present 
packing warehouse foreman in the Vallejo, Cal., flour 
mill of the Sperry division, will be promoted to super- 
intendent of the Stockton operation upon the opening 


a solution, but we are willing to give 
it a try because we are more in- 
clined to accept the viewpoint of sci- 
ence than of politics.” 

G. T. Daughters, chief of the Chi- 
cago office, Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, discussed the progress made in 
the grain sanitation program from 
the standpoint of rodent and insect 
contamination, and tossed out a warn- 
ing about the “pink wheat” problem. 
Pink wheat is seed wheat which has 
been treated with various materials 
to control fungus, other diseases and 
insects prior to planting. It is deliber- 
ately dyed pink so that a mistake 
cannot be made and the wheat so 
treated enter commercial food chan- 
nels. 

Mr. Daughters said there has been 
substantial discussion as to where this 
seed wheat is added to commercial 
shipments. Elevator operators say the 
farmer adds it. Terminal elevators 
suspect that the shipping elevator 
adds it. 

“As far as the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration is concerned, it makes 
little difference where this poisonous 
material is added or when,” he said. 
“Regardless of who adds it, it con- 
stitutes a definite health hazard. Seiz- 
ures have been made of carlots and 
truckloads of wheat which contained 
poisonous added seed wheat. 

“I have heard the suggestion made 
that certain operators intend to aban- 
don using colored matter in seed 
treating, ‘so the F'cds won’t find it.’ I 
can assure you that we have found 
lots of grain treated with uncolored 
poisonous material. Morally, it is my 
opinion that anyone who deliberately 
adds treated grain to commercial 
shipments for human or animal use is 
recklessly disregarding his responsi- 
bility and I can assure you that if 
any of our investigations establish 
that this treated grain is being added 
carelessly or recklessly, prosecution 
in federal courts can easily result.” 

Douglas Film Shown 

Following Mr. Daughters on the 
program was a showing of a sound 
film, “The Hungry Horde,” by Paul 
F. Smith, courtesy of Douglas Chemi- 
cal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The film 
was an excellent visual education 
piece for the control of grain insects 
through proper housekeeping and 
timely spraying. 

Efficiency in the operation of feed 
mills was discussed by W. S. Faris, 
extension economist in marketing, 
Purdue University. He presented a 
detailed timetable found to be most 
efficient for each operation in a grind- 
ing and mixing mill and emphasized 
that waste of time in routine tasks 
can mean the difference between 
profit and loss. 

E. W. Shafer, Wayne Feed Supply 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. presented a 


very interesting talk on successful 
methods of operating a retail feed 
store. (A more complete digest of his 
remarks will be printed in Feedstuffs 
later.) 

Entertainment at the meeting in- 
cluded bus trips to the Purdue swine 
farm and the local plant of Eli Lilly 
& Co. for the men, and a tour of the 
campus and visit to model homes of 
National Homes Co. for the ladies. 
Erwin D. Scott, Bicknell, president 
of the Indiana group, presided at the 
business sessions and at the evening 
banquet. Some of the more sun-sea- 
soned delegates went out for golf on 
the north course of Purdue University. 


Benson to Speak at 
Mississippi Festival 


FOREST, MISS.—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is expected to 
be among the national celebrities who 
will attend the third annual Central 
Mississippi Broiler Festival here June 
28. Mr. Benson is slated to give the 
principal address. 

Others on the program include 
Sen. James O. Eastland, Sen. John 
C. Stennis and executive managers 
of the Poultry & Egg National Board, 
the National Broiler Council, the 
American Meat Institute and other 
national organizations. Other people 
interested in the poultry industry 
from all over the U.S. have also been 
invited. 

Some 40 girls have been entered 
in the queen contest which has as 
first prize a 1956 Ford and a large 
loving cup. 

Barbecued chicken is to be pre- 
pared for 8,000 persons, according to 
Fred L. Gaddis, president of the fes- 
tival. 


A. 
45 Years as Feed Man 


SAN FRANCISCO—Anthony Ger- 
vasi, owner of the A. Gervasi Feed 
Co., 30 Davis St., San Francisco, is 
rounding out his 45th year in the feed 
business. 

Now 63, Mr. Gervasi says, “I be- 
lieve I am the oldest feed man con- 
tinually active in California.” He join- 
ed Lewis-Simas-Jones in 1911 and 
stuck with the company, progressing 
in turn to sales positions and to the 
executive staff. In 1940, following the 
death of the last of the partners, the 
company was liquidated and out of it 
grew what is now Mr. Gervasi’s firm. 

Mr. Gervasi says he would like to 
see another 45 years in the business 
and he intends to stay around for as 
much of that time as possible. 


Few Arkansas Feed 
Dealers Have Claimed 
Sales Tax Refunds 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas 
feed dealers are showing little in- 
terest in claiming refunds from the 
state they are entitled to on the 
basis of an exemption from the state 
sales tax granted to feed. 

So far 31 refunds have been made 
to dealers in the 3% months refunds 
have been available. As a result, the 
state has about $350,000 waiting to 
be claimed by those who paid the 
tax under protest during the seven- 
month legal battle to determine 
whether the 1955 exemption act 
would become effective or not. 

The 31 dealers have reclaimed 
$90,514. The refunds range from $18,- 
144 down to $117. The bulk of the 
refunds so far has gone to north- 
west Arkansas dealers where the 
agitation for exemption was said to 
have originated some five or six 
years ago. 

The exemption amounts to 2% of 
the retail value of poultry and live- 
stock feed. 

The 1955 act was to have become 
effective on June 10, 1955, but it was 
held in abeyance while the Supreme 
Court decided on the validity of peti- 
tions to refer the exemption act to 
a vote of the people. The decision 
was against the petitioners and the 
refunds became available Feb. 27 to 
those who had paid the tax under 
protest. 


Hilltop 
Has Poultry School 


MINNEAPOLIS — Hilltop Labora- 
tories’ final spring-season poultry 
servicemen’s training school was con- 
ducted recently at the Andrews Hotel 
here. Hilltop dealers and poultry ser- 
vicemen attending the three-day 
school learned how to recognize, pre- 
vent, treat and control many poultry 
diseases. Learning how to vaccinate, 
blood test, perform post-mortem ex- 
amination, and culling birds was also 
included in the training program. 

Dr. Alexander N. Korsunsky of 
Hilltop Laboratories was in charge of 
the educational program, assisted by 
Dr. Ted Korduba and other members 
of the Hilltop staff. Dr. Loren Eames 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was guest edu- 
cator. William Page, noted bacteriolo- 
gist of St. Paul, also assisted. 

Students were guests of Fred H. 
Moore, president of Hilltop, for an 
evening baseball game at the new 
$4,500,000 Minneapolis stadium, as 
one of the entertainment events plan- 
ned during the school. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstaffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,600 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all 
ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply adequate; 2,250 A, 300 D 21¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a million units 
of vitamin A, Le.l., packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 500 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 65-gal.- drums (413-420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
600 D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 22%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 25%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 29¢ 
lb.; straight vitamin A feeding oil 9%¢ 
per M. U., drum lots, drums included, basis 
Buffalo. 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; nominal Nebraska-Kansas origin de- 
hydrated, 17% protein, 100,000 A $45@46; 
dehydrated 20% protein, 20% fiber 150,000 
A $48@49, delivered Ft. Worth; 17% pro- 
tein, 100,000 A $41, f.0.b. east Texas points 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $43@46; non-guaranteed $41 
@44; 15% $39@42. 

Minneapolis: The market was unchanged, 
with trade slow to fair. Quotations: 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units of vitamin A 
guaranteed $42.50@44.75, granules and oil 
treated $43.50@44, bulk; 18% dehydrated, 
125,000 units of vitamin A guaranteed $47.75, 
granules and oil treated $46.75, bulk. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 7% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $40.75. 

Kansas City: Market steady with offer- 
ings fairly adequate and demand rather 
good; trend unchanged; 17% dehydrated 
alfalfa meal with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed on arrival, blended $40, 
sacked, Kansas City; 17% 100,000 A straight 


run $36, sacked, Kansas City; 17% 100,000 
A, pellets $36, bulk, Kansas City; little 
suncured activity. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady 


to higher; supply ample; dehydrated 17%, 
100,000 A $41.75 ton; sunmcured No. 1 fine 
ground, 13% $42 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend ‘steady to 
lower; supply good; $53, sacked, Boston. 
Boston: Demand light; supply ample; 


dehydrated, 17% $49; suncured, 13% $45. 

Chicago: Demand improving; supply ade- 
quate; 17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units 
vitamin A guaranteed $41@41.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 15% suncured $46.50, 
delivered Portland; 15% suncured $45, f.o.b. 
California; dehydrated $50, f.o.b. California. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; 15% suncured $40@41; 17% 
dehydrated $44. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $50. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
Ply good; 15% protein suncured $46 ton, 
delivered; 136,000 A unit dehydrated $60 
ton, delivered. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% protein $38. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $51.15; 13% fine suncured $35 
@ 46. 


ALFALFA PELLETS 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% protein $41. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 17%, with vitamin A 
$46@48. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth:-Demand steady; supply lim- 
ited; prime tallow, tank cars 7¢ Ib.; drums 
8%¢, f.0.b. north Texas packing plants. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
Py bleachable, fancy 7%¢ lb; yellow grease 

St. Paul: The market leveled off after 
dropping another fraction and was con- 
sidered steady at 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producers’ 
plants, for bleachable fancy tallow. 

Kansas City: Demand only fair; supplies 
adequate; trend about steady at 
Ib. for either prime ta'low or 
fancy tallow. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; white 7%¢; yellow 6%¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; prime tallow 6%¢. 

icago: Demand and supply fair; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots 

%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5¢. 

Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; white grease 8¢; bleachable 
fancy tallow 7%¢; yellow grease 6%¢. 


BARLEY FEED 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher? 
supply ample; rolled $62, ground $59. 


6% @6%¢ 
bleachable 


and supply good; trend 


Seattle: Den 
ple arley $60 ton, ground bar- 


steady wl 


ley $60 ) $61 ton, all ex- 
warehouse, c.1 sacked 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $48@53; 
whole barley $41@46. 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
$51.50 

Minneapolis: Market off $1 to $56 for 
steam rolled barley. 

Chicago: Demand good supply light; 
$42 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply amy tandard rolled $3.03, stand- 
ard grout $2.99 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
pulverizé $49.50 

New Orleans: Demand fairly good: trend 
easier supI ample; ground barley $59 
@62 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
needles 98¢@$1.08, Milwaukee; ground 
$22.50 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; nom- 
inal $49.50 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $60, ground $58 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 


Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.! Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping point granular n $15.50; 
fine granu 80-100 mesh 5; powder, 
200 mesh $ ); f.0.b. Bel Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum n carlots: 80 granular $12.50 
net; 0 esh fine $12.25 net. 

Denver: |! nd fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $26.50 ton, f.0.b. Denver ware- 
house, 200 mesh. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand better; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; $87.5 § 90 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $82.50@85. 

BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong- 
er; supply good; $87.50@92.50 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; $82.50@85, local origin. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequ $120 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $4.75 a unit ammonia. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100. 

Seattle Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, f.0.b. local packing 
plants 

Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton in 100- 
lb. bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Chicago: Deman supply adequate; 
$115@120 ton, gu 80% protein. 

Los Angeles: | nd fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 4%¢ a unit of ammonia. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $89.50, domestic 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.L 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90. 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $77.60 

Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
$82.50. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85@90 ton, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$70@85 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $82.50, f.o.b. West Coast. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $82.50 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $86 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $82.50@85. 

Buffalo: n good trend steady; 
supply imple $ ton, sacked 

Ft. Worth: Demand quiet; supply ade- 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufactur 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply lequate; $75 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnat 


Louisville: 
supply normal 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$80@87.50 ton. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $45 ton. 
Buffalo: De nd and supply fair; trend 


steady; $47, 3oston 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$44@44.50 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply $38 ton bulk, $43 ton sacked. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply limited; 
26% $50@51, June shipment, delivered Ft. 
Worth 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to lower; supply light; 26% $50@51.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply fair; 26% 
$52.75, 22% $50.50. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
26% $43.50 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: $53, f.0.b. Van Nuys. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
$51. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
11¢ Ib 
Portland: Demfind good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; 13¢. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $11 cwt. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
ll¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢; ton lots 11%¢. 


5-ton lots 


Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 


10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10% ¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
lb., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 10%@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10%@ 
12%¢ Ib., Lek 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ade- 


10%¢ Ib. in 6- 
11% @12¢ Ib. 


quate; 10¢ Ib. In carlots; 
ton lots; 11¢ Ib. in ton lots; 
in less than ton lots. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢, Lc.1L 
Los Angeles; Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib. 
Boston: 


Demand fair; supply good; 


11%¢ Ib 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply fair; $10.65 cwt. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 10¢ Ib. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


Ogden: Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib. 
drum 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $3.25 
@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 


Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $4.75. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$3.50, barrels; $4.25, kegs. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 


supply ample; 100-lb. drums $5.50; large 
barrels $4.75. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 

Boston Demand poor; supply ample; 
3%¢ Ib 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.75@5 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt., drums. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $16.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 
Le.1. 

Minneapolis: Plain $11; iodized (% lb. KI 
per ton) $14.46; fodized manganesed $15.90, 
in 100-lb. bags. 

Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-lb. bags, 
delivered 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 


CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $95. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 40-lb. bags oak char- 
coal $£2.45@2.55; poultry charcoal in 60 Ib. 
bags $2.55 @2.65. 

San Francisco: 
ample; $59.50. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-Ib. multi- 
walls 

Los Angeles: Demand quiet; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; poultry charcoal, oak 
$155.80, 40-lb. bags in ton lots. 


trend steady; 


Demand steady; supply 


COCONUT MEAL 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $69 ton, ex-dock, 30-day ship- 
ment from Philippines. 

Portland: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply ample; $70. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; cake, ex-dock, spot $63 
@ 64. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $56, expeller $60. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 
A 22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania, 

Boston: Demand slow; 
600 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
21¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 18%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend up- 
wards to steady; supply limited; 50% solids 
menhaden $75 @77.60. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
3% @3%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 4% @4%¢é. 


CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louls: Demand slow; trend 
supply adequate; $46 ton bulk, 
sacked, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 


Minneapolis: Feed $52.08, meal $80.08. 
Atlanta: Feed $61.69, meal $89.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $69.74, meal $87.74. 
Boston: Feed $58.61, meal $86.61. 
Chicago: Feed $48, meal $76. 
Cleveland: Feed $55.31, meal $83.31. 
Denver: Feed $57.37, meal $85.37. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $55.93, meal $83.93. 
Indianapolis: Feed $52.74, meal $80.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $48, meal $76. 
Louisville: Feed $62.39, meal $80.39. 
New Orleans: Feed $57.27, meal $85.27. 
New York: Feed $58.20, meal $86.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $57.37, meal $85.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.78, meal $85.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $55.93, meal $83.93. 
St. Louis: Feed $48. meal $76. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $58.27@59.27. 


supply ample; 
2,250 


lower; 
$51 ton 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 69. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 


supply normal; $56.10 ton. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

ple; expeller $70, solvent $67.50. 
ton: Demand slow; supply good; 
$73.75. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; limited offer- 
ings: carlots, 41% old process $61@63; 
solvent 41% low gossypol $61.50@62, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth, immediate shipment; pel- 
lets $2 additional. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; 41% old process $69.50@72. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $73, sacked, Boston. 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% $64.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63.50@65. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply ample; new process $65 ton; old 
process $64. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply good; 41% 
solvent $71.50. 

Portland: Demand improved; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $62, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles 


Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $78 ton, delivered, carlots, 41% 
expeller process 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 41% $59, sacked, immediate. 


Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $68@73. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply plenti- 
ful; hydraulic $64.50; solvent $64.50@65. 

Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $65. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$71.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $61@62. 

Memphis: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; prime 41% 
process $54.50, sacked; new 
solvent. $54.50, sacked. 

Kansas City: Trend a little stronger with 
demand fair to good; $54.50@55, sacked, 
Memphis, for hydraulic only. 


trend steady; 
protein, old 
process, 41% 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,600 ICU 
ICU 18¢, warehouse, 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 


Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. unite per ib., 15¢ Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 
less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $58 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk; minimum phos- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $50 net ton, f.o.b. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 


trend steady; 
11@12¢; 3,000 


price per Ib. 
100-Ib. drums: 


cium granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 


f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-lb. multiwal! bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.0.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.56% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93.25; 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, less 
than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fia.: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; minimum phosphorus 18%% granu- 
lar $79.55. Freight equalized with closest 
dicalcium phosphate producing point, car- 
load basis. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $75@80. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $100. 


phosphorus 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $83.50, f.0.b. plant, St. 
Louis. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
52 


Louisville: Demand good; trend strong; 


supply fair; bourbon light $54.50; bour- 
bon dark $55.50; solubles $71.50. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply poor; $61, nominal. 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $54.40@60 

ton: Demand quiet; supply scarce; 

domestic light $64, nominal; domestic dark 


8. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply limited; $65@68. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $58 ton, delivered, carlots. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $68.40, sacked, immediate. 

Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 

supply adequate; $50.20, paper bags. 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply very lim- 
ited; piain pulp $70, burlaps; 15% protein 
pulp $68.50, papers. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $70, sacked, Boston. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarce; 


carlots, 60-lb. papers $70@71, delivered, 
Ft. Worth, June shipment. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply suf- 
ficient; trend steady; $58@60. 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
molasses $61.60; plain $62.50. 
cinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $52.35. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


$8.25 cwt. 
Boston: Demand poor; supply short; 
11%¢ Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 


supply limited; $9.75 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $8.25@ 
9 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand practically nil; sup- 
ply light; local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. 
Ft. Worth. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$10.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 10¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11¢. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
medium acid 8% @9K¢; sweet cream 9% 
@10¢ cwt. in carlots. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

p Boston: Demand light; supply good; 
55.39. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $35, sacked, f.o.b. Florida points. 

Angeles: Demand active; supply lim- 

ited; trend steady; f.0.b. southern California 
producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked, $37 
bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; meal $650. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies ample on 
pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; pulp 
$44, meal $39, sacked. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
11.50. 


trend steady; 


supply 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 

Minnéapolis: Market unchanged at $10.75 
@11.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand light; supply 
quate; $11@11.50 cwt. in carlots. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
12@12%¢ Ib. 
p Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
11.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12¢. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $11.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply normal; 11%@12¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 


DRIED WHEY 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fortified $6.15, unfortified $6. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; 
5% @6¢ Ib. 

Philadelphia: 
$6 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 6¢ Ib. 


ade- 


Demand dull; supply fair; 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $6 cwt. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. 

Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, 
delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point 


New York Memphis 
Chicago Norfolk 
Kansas City Nashville 
St. Louis Enid 
Omaha Minneapolis 
Columbus Louisville 


or in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. 
Portiand: 
trend unchanged; 


slow; supply ample; 


Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, 
Le.l 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $7 cwt.; $6 cwt. in carlots. 
cago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; $5.20@5.30 cwt. in carlots. 
City: Demand fair; straight grade 
$6 cwt., delivered, or $5 f.o.b. plant, plus 


freight, whichever is lower; $6.25 cwt., 
partially delactosed. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $5@ 
5.25 cwt. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand improving; supply good; 
minimum 85% crude protein, 70% digesti- 
ble $88, f.0.b. shipping point. 


FISH MEAL 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply fair; men- 
haden fish meal, 60% protein, f.o.b. East 
Coast $131@132 ton; 60% blended West 
Coast $127; Northwest herring-salmon blend 
$127; herring meal 73% protein $1.85 a 
unit of protein. 

tlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 60% $138, sacked, immediate. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $1.95, Vancouver, B.C.; $2.26, 
California. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; Canadian herring meal 
$2.06 a unit protein, carlots. 

0 : Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, 
f.o.b. Coast; 65% $171@173. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 74% herring $2 a unit, Seattle. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
60% $159. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged on West 
Coast, at $1.85 a unit of protein, but easier 
on East Coast offerings, now $150@152 for 
60% meal, delivered. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% protein menhaden $145 
ton bulk, $148 sacked. 

Worth: Demand good; supply limited 
on menhaden, sufficient on pilchard; men- 
haden meal 60% protein, subject to catch, 
$137.50, f.0.b. Beaumont; menhaden scrap 
$129, f.0.b. Port Arthur; South African 
pilchard fullmeal 63% protein, 10% dried 
solubles added $140, first half July, f.o.b. 

: Demand fair; 


Houston. 

Cincinnati trend steady; 
supply adequate; $150. 

Les ies: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; $2.30 a unit of protein. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; $133. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $2.30 a unit of protein. 

trend steady; 


Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply normal; $150@155 ton. 


HAY 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $35, No. 
crop. 


supply ample; 
1 alfalfa, new 


Ogden: Supply normal; $1.15 bale; $20@ 
26 ton in the barn. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $35 ton, delivered, truck lots, U.S. 
No. 2 green. 

phia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$28. 


Denver: Demand slow; trend 
supply ample; alfalfa $22@23. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 
2 timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa $47. 
Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; prairie $18@22, alfalfa $18@22. 
Baffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- 
othy $16@18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; 
straw, strong $12@16. 
St. : Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton, 
No. 1 alfalfa $18@22 ton, No. 1 prairie 
$25@26 ton, straw $14@15 ton. 
Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) 
$21; first cutting No. 1 alfalfa $23; fancy 
No. 1 clover and timothy mixed $26; No. 1 
red clover $22; bright wheat or oat straw 


steady; 


$17@18. 
Les Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; liberal offers; U.S. No. 1 $30@32; 


U.S. No. 2 leafy $28@29, U.S. No. 
$28@29; U.S. No. 2 $25@26. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, slow 
for others; supply sufficient; carlots, baled, 
No, 1 alfalfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; prairie 
No. 2 $26@28; Johnson grass No. 2 $24@ 


2 green 


26, delivered TCP. 


KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS. - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: . 


New York: Demand and supply good: 
price per ton: No. 1 timothy $38@40; No. 2 
timothy $30032; No. 3 timothy $24@28. 

isville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, Arizona variety $20, 
No. 2 $18; straw $16 ton. 


HOMINY FEED 


Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$54.50, sacked, Milwaukee. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $59.50, Boston. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56@58. 
Memphis: Demand nil; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $59.50, yellow $60.50. 
as City: Light demand; offerings 
slack; 50, sacked, Kansas City. 
on: Demand slow; ly ; 
supply adequate 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $58.20 ton. 
ttle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70 ton, delivered, sacked. 


988 Demand fair; supply adequate; 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply tightening; 
solvent $64.50, expeller $71@71.50. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply_ sufficient; $81 ton, delivered, carlots. 
Demand and supply fair; 


4. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply good; 34% 
expeller $75, pellets $77.50; 36% solvent 
$67.50, pellets $70. 

Portland: Demand slow: 
trend unchanged; $63, f.0.b. 

Denver: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $75. 

Minneapolis: The market held fairly firm 
in spite of some resales of lots intended 
for export; trade quiet. Quotations: 36% 
22% flaxseed screenings oil feed 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: Trend a little higher with 
offerings reduced and demand fair; for 
solvent $53.50, bulk, Minneapolis; no old 
process offered for June or July. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $71.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
old process $72.50; new process $64.25. 

Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


supply ample; 
Los Angeles. 
trend steady; 


Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $72.70. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 36% or better, prompt 
$76.05, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 
premium. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply normal; new process $70.60; old 
process $78.60. 

Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; $63. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $69@69.25; 


old process $77.25. 


MALT SPROUTS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $41.50@44. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
oddweights $35; evenweights $36. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
No. 1 $40.85, f.0.b. Buffalo. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $28 ton; No. 1 
sacked $33 ton; No. 2 bulk $25 ton. 

cago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 
$34. 
MEAT SCRAPS 


Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 


$385. 
len: Supply normal; 
100-Ib. bags. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.70 unit protein, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots. 

St. Paul: Market steady for 50% meat 
and bone scraps at $87. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $1.70 a unit. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75. 

Chi Demand fair; supply adequate; 
50% protein $75@77.50; 55% $80.50. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$1.80 a unit of protein. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply 
cient; 50% $82.50, f.0.b. plant; 
quotations, no offerings. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% $75@82 ton, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 


$87.50 ton in 


trend lower; 


insuffi- 
55%, no 


supply ade- 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Vanagaret, B.C. St. Louis Columbus 
Toledo innipeg Worth 
Houston Los Angeles +k Chicago Fort Wo 
Galveston Buffalo Portland 
Portland Omaha 


RAINS 


Galveston Nashville 
Enid Louisville 
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Norfolk Houston 
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quate; meat and bone, 50% $76@78, f.0.b. 
or delivered Ft. Worth. 
Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.80 a unit of protein. 
New York: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; 50% $85, 55% $92.50 bulk; 


50% $87.50, 55% $95 sacked 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1.30 
a protein unit; converted 60% $77.50. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply light; $77.50@82.50 ton. 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $80 
bulk; $82.50, sacked. 
Kansas City: Trend steady with offerings 


steady; 
ton, 


fair; high raw product cost contributes 
to continued strength; 50% meat and bone 
scraps $83@85, sacked, Kansas City 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$80@84 ton bulk, $85@ 
$84@88 ton in bur- 


supply ample; 50% 
89 ton in paper sacks, 


lap sacks. 
MILLET 

St. Leuis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune 
$3.55 cwt., sacked; recleaned White Proso 
$3.70 cwt., sacked. 

MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Prices are down from last 
week's levels, and after an easier period 
appeared to be firming up again on good 
demand for bulk middlings. Quotations: 
bran $36.50@37, standard midds. $42.50@ 
43, flour midds. $50@652 a dog $54.50. 

Kansas City: Trend ovow stronger and 
demand for spot su plies has improved 
and offerings are only fair; bran %$35@36, 
sacked, Kansas City; shorts $44.75 @45.50, 
sacked, Kansas City; middlings $37.50@ 
38.50, bulk, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; basis Kansas City June 19: bran 


$36.50@37, shorts $46.50@47; 
$1 ton and shorts $3 ton, 
the preceding week 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat bran $43.50 
@44.60; gray shorts $53.50@654.50, delivered 
Texas common points; 50¢ lower on bran, 
$1.50 higher on shorts, compared with 
previous week. 

Om Demand good; 
bran $35.75, shorts $45.50; 
bulk $38.50, 

Denver: 
supply 
run $45. 

Chicago: Bran gave ground during the 
week ending June 20, but other millfeeds 
advanced $1.50@3 ton. The big season for 
bran, used in dairy feeds, is at an end, 
while heavier milling offals are coming 
into greater use. Quotations: bran $41@ 


bran advanced 
compared with 


supply limited; 
standard midds., 


trend 
shorts 


Demand fair; 
ample; bran $40, 


stronger; 
$50, mill 


41.50, standard midds. $47.50, flour midds. 
$54@66, red dog $58@60. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 


Manufacturers of Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal 
Established 1940 

A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager 

Office Phone 27 Res. Phone 153 

Mill at Swift, Minn. 
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supplies tight; bran $39.75@40.50, 
$49.50@60.25, st. Louis switching limits. 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply ample; bran $45.90 ton; 
$51.30; shorts $55.65, middlings $55.75. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; bran $48@49, 
$52@55. 
Buffalo: 


Millfeed 
tract the country trade and some 
nearby ‘“‘distress’’ sacked stuff 
up. Large and medium bulk mixers 
tinued to remain on the sidelines. 
ended off $1.50 after rallying from an early 
$2 loss; middlings were unchanged 
50¢ and heavy feeds were 

Quotations June 20: bran $43@ 
standard midds. $48.50@50, 
$58.50@61.50, red dog $60.50@61.50. 

New York: Trend steady; price per ton, 
bran $50.30@51.30, standard midds. 
@ 57.85. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply 
quate; bran $53, middlings $55. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; bran $653, standard midds. $57, red 
dog $68. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend 
supply ample; wheat bran $42.50, 
shorts $52, standard midds. $46.50. 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply good; $43.50 ton, delivered common 
transit points, carlots. 


con- 


ade- 


lower; 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $43. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $43, mid- 


dlings $48; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $50, middlings $55; to California: red 
bran and mill run $50.50, middlings $55.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $52.50; bran $53.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
sacked $52.50@53; red bran, delivered CCP, 
sacked $53.50 @55. 

MINERAL FEED 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; high phosphorus mix- 
tures $65 ton; competitive brands $44 ton 


Ogden: Supply normal; $106.50 ton in 
50-lb. blocks; $96.50 ton, granular, 50-Ib. 
bags. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Denver: Demand fair; 
ply adequate; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. 
block $4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 50-lb. block 
$3.50; 7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 


trend steady; sup- 


45-lb. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 560-Ib. 
block $2.65. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 


all-purpose granules $87, block $92, mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $104, block $108; 
cattle-sheep mineral phosphorus granules 
$96, block $100; hog mineral phosphorus 
3%% granules $86, phosphorus 2% $75 (all 
in 60-lb. paper bags). 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. block $92.50, 
100-lb. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 


MOLASSES 


Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand fair; 
supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points. 


supply 


Portland: $28. 

Minneapolis: Market about unchanged at 
15% @16¢ gal., f.o.b. New Orleans; West 
Coast nominally, $28 ton. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
$28 ton, f.o.b. Seattie, tank carlots. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 15%¢, f.o.b. New Orleans. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $28, f.o.b. tamk cars; $28.25, f.o.b. tank 


trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply arnple; blackstrap 15%¢ gal., tank 


car, f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Kansas City: Market firm to stronger; 
demand fair to good; for nearby shipment 
15% @16¢ gal., New Orleans. 


shorts 


trend strong; 
mixed feed 


steady; 
middlings 


sales were quiet up to 
June 19, when bran got low enough to at- 
of the 
was cleared 
Bran 


to off 
unchanged to 


flour 


$57.30 


gray 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 
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New York: Demand and 
trend steady; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.0.b. New York. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


Supply good; 


$28 ton, f.o.b. cars, Ri hmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply mod- 
erate blackstrap 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Hous- 
ton; delivered Ft Worth trucks $35.01; 
seller's market price on date of ship- 
ment; maximum 17%¢, June-July shipment 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady 
supply fair; 17%¢ gal., f.0.b. Albany. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 15%¢ gal. tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports, 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
blackstrap 15%¢ gal., New Orleans. ; 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady 
to higher supply adequate; 15@16¢ gal., 
New Orleans 

Boston: Demand and supply good: trend 
firmer; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. , 

NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50 


kilo lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 
5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots: 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $70, ground $67, 
cleaned $71 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supplies fair 


to light; pulverized white oats 
nadian oat feed $26, nominal, 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; feed oats $67 ton, ground oats 
$68 ton, rolled oats $71 ton, all ex-ware- 
house, l.c.1 

Minneapolis: Trade is lighter, with prices 
somewhat easier. Quotations: feeding rolled 


$50.50; Ca 
domestic $23. 


oats $82@83, feeding oatmeal $67@70 
crimped oats $56.50, standard pulverized 
$44, reground oat feed $14@16 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $14; fine ground feeding 
— $72@73; feeding rolled oats $82 
@83 


Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


white pulverized No. 1 5.50; Canadian 
$49.50; ground mixed $43.7 reground oat 
feed $23.75, nominal. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; white pulverized $65. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; light offer- 
ings; reground oat millfeed $26.36. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; reground oats $20; pul 
verized white oats $45@49; rolled oats $89 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger: 
supply ample reground $21.75; rolled oats 
$86.75; feeding oatmeal $80.75; pulverized 
white oats $48.75; crimped white oats 
$66.25. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply scarce; reground oat feed $19 in 
100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $20. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
paper $22.96 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply ar 
ple; local $15, eastern $26 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend stead 
supply ample local $18.25, eastern $26 

Louisville: Demand good; trend stead 
supply ample; in 80-lb. bags $21.34 ton 
25¢ additional in 50-Ib. bags; 50¢ over 80 


Ib. bags in 25's 


Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; eastern $35 ton, western 
$28 ton, both ex-warehouse, l.c.1 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample 
trend unchangec western $30, eastern $3' 
granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; 45% $61, sacked, immediate 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair 
26% $50. 


PEAT MOSS 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply ample; Canadian, 5.6 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered California 
main line points. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3@ 
3.10 in carlots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
le; $3.35 bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply light; 
$3, f.0.b. pier 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.15. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
$3.75@3.85 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 


New England By-Products Corp. 


177 MILK STREET 


¢ Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 


Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
¢ Vitamin Oils 


¢ Dried Citrus Pulp 


Liberty Lite Bidg. 
Charlotte 2 


Phone: Franklin 7-1522 
Cc. C. WELCH 
435 Brevoort Road 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 

L. E. "ROBBIE" ROBERTSON 

Box 691 


mton, N. Y. 
Phone: Binghamton 27152 


¢ Fish Meal 
¢ Southern’ Sunshine Poultry Litter 
© Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish »* Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


¢ Flavor Corporation of America 


DISTRIBUTED BY ... 


CHARLES COOPER 

P. ©. Box 135 
Doylestown, Penn. 
Phone: Doylestown 4568 
L. J. BARRETT CO. 
Box 505 

Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


¢ Gorton’s Layer Blend 
* Gorton’s Turkey Blend 
¢ Dried Potato Pulp 

* Dried Beet Pulp 
¢ Feather Meal 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
R. D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 


HAWKINS MILLION $ 
HEN, INC. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
Phone: Horrisonberg 4-3051 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100% pureepotassium U.S.P., 
250-lb. average drums $1.90, 100-Ib. lots in 
fiber drums $1.92; potassium iodide calcium 
stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots in leverpak 
drums $1.81, 100-lb. fiber drums $1.85. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.80% Ib. in 260-Ib. drums, $1.93 
Ib. in 100-lb. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-lb. drums 


or 200-lb. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-lb. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-I1b. drums; fo.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight al- 


lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 
16 gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; bran $54.81. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply mod- 


erate carlots, rice bran $37@38, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 
hulls $3@4, f.o.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; bran $54, polish $61. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; bran $44, sacked, immediate. 
SCREENINGS 
Minneapolis: Prices are off $1@2 for 
some types, with a shade better nearby 
interest indicated and some good buying 
of deferred reported. Quotations: country 
run $12@18:; lights $2@12, medium $12@ 
20, heavies $20@30; Canadian $9, bulk, 
Duluth; Canadian ground $17, sacked, Du- 

luth: flax screenings $13. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; supply plen- 
tiful; ground grain screenings 25; Ca- 
nadian, bulk $16. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; ground grain $35. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Canadian $22; barley $18. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; ground, sacked $23, New York, 
L&R; unground, bulk $16.50, New York. 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: $18.85@19.10. 
Buffalo: $23.66 @23.90. 


Chicago: $23.10@23.35. 
Cincinnati: $21.80@ 22.00. 
Des Moines: $23.60 @23.85. 
Kansas City: $23.20@23.45. 
Memphis: $20.50@20.70. 
Minneapolis: $24.25 @25.55. 
Philadelphia: $22.65 @ 22.90. 
St. Louis: $22.50@22.75. 
Tampa: $18@18.20. 
Toronto: $27.60 @ 27.80. 
SORGHUMS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $3.15. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; No, 2 milo, delivered CCP, 


trend steady; 


supply 
prompt $2.88% cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light, 
due to rain in Coastal Bend area; carlots, 
bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.39@2.44, delivered 


Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; $72.60 ton. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
$61.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
446 $7 50% $87.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Kansas City: Trend continues stronger 
under the influence of higher bean prices 
and a fairly good nearby demand; mostly 
$50.50@61.50, bulk, Decatur, for Kansas 
City and West; unrestricted $63@63.50, bulk, 
Decatur 

Memphis: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $68, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$60@60.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $60@61.50, bulk, Decatur. 


Los Angeles: Demand lighter; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $89.75@91.25, delivered 
CCP 

Minneapolis: Lower prices followed de- 

clines in beans; trade moderate; quotations: 
258.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 44% $82.50@84, prompt, de- 
pending on origin; October-November-De- 
cember $73@74.50; truck lots $76, delivered 
Ft. Worth 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $91.25. 

Decatur: 
44% bulk, 

Chicago: 


$57.56 
Ft. 


Demand fair; supply adequate; 
unrestricted $61@61.50. 
Soybean ofl meal followed an 


erratic price pattern during the week end- 
ing June 20, making it difficult for po- 
tential buyers to lay purchasing plans or 
set up production schedules and decide 
on pricing policies for mixed feeds. Fol- 
lowing a jumpy soybean market, meal 


prices broke sharply, only to recover some 
losses before the end of the period. By 
the end of the week prices were near the 
previous week's closing levels. Quotations: 
44% soybean oil meal $71.50@72. 
Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply arn- 
le; $62, bulk, Decatur. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $60. 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $92 ton, delivered, carlots, 
sacked 
Atlanta: 
trend strong; 
diate 
Ogden: Supply normal; $85 @90 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply good; 
solvent $75.50; 41% expeller $79.50. 
Denver: Demand poor; trend some strong- 
er; supply ample; $85.50. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; large black $17 cwt., large 
gray $16.50 cwt., medium black $14.50 cwt., 
medium gray $14 cwt., small black and 
gray $10.50 cwt. 


TANKAGE 


Kansas City: Trend steady; offerings fair; 
60% digester $78, sacked, Kansas City. 


trend higher; 


supply ample; 
sacked, imme- 


Demand fair; 
44% $80.30, 


44% 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply ample; 60% $77@84 ton 
bulk, $82@89 ton in paper sacks, $81@88 


ton in burlap sacks. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; $77.50@80 ton. 


supply insuffi- 
plant. 

fair; supply ade- 
$76@78, f.0.b. Ft. 


Demand good; 
$82.50, f.0.b. 

Demand 
digester 


Wichita: 
cient; 60% 
Ft. Worth: 
quate; 60% 
Worth 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $84 for 
60% digester. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $75@81. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $75@80. 
Omaha: Demand good; supply adequate; 
80 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Demand fair; trend steady to 
poor; commercial grade $92, 
Buffalo. 


Buffalo: 
lower; supply 
sacked, f.o.b. 


DR. SHAW 


(Continued from page 1) 


formation in the udder; fundamental 
studies in rumen bacteriology; bloat; 
the influence of hormones on milk 
production and on metabolic diseases, 
and search into metabolic disturb- 
ances that cause ketosis. 

Dr. Shaw was born and educated 
in Iowa, receiving his bachelor of 
science degree from his state col- 
lege. After two years of extension 
work in South Dakota, he started 
graduate training at Montana State 
College, where he was awarded a 
master of science degree. His Ph.D. 
in dairy husbandry was given by 
the University of Minnesota and he 
remained on the staff there for the 
following two years. For the next 
five years he was a member of the 
staff of the University of Connecti- 
cut, before joining the faculty at 
the University of Maryland. 

Previous winners of the AFMA 
dairy science awards were Drs. Nor- 
man L. Jacobsen and Robert S. Al- 
len, Iowa State College (1955); Dr. 
C. F. Huffman, Michigan State Col- 
lege (1954); Dr. J. W. Thomas, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (1953); 
Dr. H. D. Eaton, University of Con- 
necticut (1952); Dr. T. W. Gullick- 
son, University of Minnesota (1951); 
Dr. J. Thomas Reid, Cornell Univer- 
sity (1950); Dr. T. S. Sutton, Ohio 
State University (1949), and Dr. G. 
H. Wise, North Carolina State Col- 
lege (1948). 

Other $1,000 awards of the AFMA 
will be given later this year to out- 
standing scientists selected by the 
Poultry Science Assn. and the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production at 
their annual meetings. 


RICE SALES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Co., Ine., Springfield, Mo., 1,000, 
$1.20; Smith Feed Mills, Jonesboro, 
Ark., 1,000, $1.15 and F. A. Teague, 
Berryville, Ark., 600, $1.16 

An additional 125,000 cwt. were to 
have been sold on June 21. 


Broken Rice Sales 


Mr. Moseley also announced that 
34,559 cwt. broken rice was sold dur- 
ing the week. One firm bought 33,466 
ewt. for unrestricted export use at 
$2.45@2.77 cwt., and another firm 
purchased 1,093 cwt. from its milling 
operations at $5.87 cwt., bulk, for 
unrestricted domestic use. 

Broken rice is offered as it be- 
comes available. It is offered for re- 
stricted domestic uses as feed or 
mixed feed or for export on com- 
petitive bid basis, according to Mr. 
Moseley. Under the same offer, bids 
are considered for unrestricted do- 
mestic use at the market price but 
not less than the legal minimum of 
$6.01 cwt., bagged, or $5.86 cwt., 
bulk. 

Broken rice samples were analyzed 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in March, 1955, and were found 
to have contained 8.2% protein, 1.6% 
fat, 1.1% fiber, 11.2% moisture, 1.11% 
ash and 77.8% nitrogen free extract 
(total carbohydrates). 

Samples and announcements of 
further offerings are available from 
the Dallas Commodity Stabilization 
Service, 500 South Ervay St., Dallas 
1, Texas. 

All sales are made f.o.b. producing 
mills in Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. 


CHICK, POULT PRODUCTION UP 


(Continued from page 1) 


Increases in May in chick produc- 
tion, the USDA report also indicates, 
will be followed by similar percent- 
age increases in June, although the 
main non-broiler hatching season is 
past. Heavy breed poult production 
in June is expected to total consid- 
erably more than a year earlier. 

Broiler Chicks: Broiler chick pro- 
duction in May—which accounted for 
55% of the chicks hatched in May— 
totaled 140,655,000, USDA reported. 
This represents an increase of 21% 
over a year earlier. 

The demand for broiler chicks has 
continued steady, USDA said, and a 
relatively large hatch of broiler 
chicks in June was in prospect, as 
the number of eggs in incubators on 
June 1 was 24% larger than a year 
earlier. 

Percentage increases from a year 
ago in numbers of broiler eggs in 
incubators on June 1, by areas, were: 
New England, 27%; middle Atlantic, 
33; east north central, 11; west north 
central, 34; south Atlantic, 22; east 
south central, 44; west south central, 
23; mountain states, 56; Pacific Coast, 


Here, as in May production of 
broiler chicks, there were differences 
among areas in the changes. 

For the period of January-May, 
U.S. broiler chick production totaled 


624,408,000 — up 24% from a year 
earlier. 

Flock Replacement Chicks: Chicks 
produced for other than broiler pro- 
duction during May totaled 113,119,- 
000, which represents an increase of 
5% over a year earlier. 

This percentage increase, as in the 
previous couple of months, was con- 
siderably smaller than the sharp 
percentage increases shown at the 
start of the year. 

For the first five months of the 
year, the hatch of non-broiler chicks 
totaled 558,932,000, representing an 
increase of 7% over a year earlier. 
In connection with this figure, it may 
be noted that the main hatching sea- 
son is now over. 

While data on chick production 
show this 7% increase, another USDA 
report recently indicated that the 
number of chicks and chickens of this 
year’s hatching on farms on June 1 
was only 1% above a year earlier. 
(Feedstuffs, June 16) 

This and other information has in- 
dicated that the number of chickens 
being raised this year for laying flock 
replacement is not up to early-season 
indications and that next year’s lay- 
ing flock may be little, if «uy, larger 
than a year earlier. 

A slightly larger hatch of non- 
broiler chicks in June than a year ago 


Poults Hatched and Eggs in Incubators 


(000's omitted) 


—Poults hatched during May— 
Light breeds 
1955 1956* 


Heavy breeds 
5 


—Eggs in incubators June |— 
Heavy breeds oa breeds 
1955 1956* 1955 1956* 


Selected states 1955 1956 
Michigan 695 5 776 900 53 20 
Wisconsin 385 ! 31 I 366 34 40 
Minnesota 2,059 314 205 1,223 2,035 629 486 
1,148 22 34 1,237 29 iil 
948 880 971 1,133 1,438 1,351 1,527 
North Carolina ..........- 32 150 0 2 197 a 0 
South Carolina ........... 19! 227 19 ! 213 329 88 10 
DN. ccvenckssenckgenaned 746 1,061 72 95 639 1,050 63 97 
Washington ......-..0-5- 250 262 42 51 364 287 88 23 
2,528 2,995 102 107 3,581 4,359 138 % 
cw 6,365 6,948 918 802 6,554 7,917 1,538 1,047 
United States ........ 14,763 16,878 2,433 2,302 15,891 20,115 4,015 3,457 
*Preliminary. *Combined to avoid disclosing individual operations. 
Chicks Hatched by Commercial Hatcheries 
(000's omitted) 
—During May— January thru May uring May— January thru May 
— 1955 1956* 1955 1956* 1955 1956* 1955 1956* 
eS er ce 2,618 3,274 11,672 14,619 525 613 2,766 2,506 
New Hampshire .......- 1,748 2,050 7,735 10,333 1,251 1,189 5,702 ,66 
Vermont .....scccceceres 30 25 133 131 107 1g 510 583 
Massachusetts .......-.+ 1,050 1,400 4,880 6,020 1,652 1,761 10,551 11,265 
Rhode Island ........++- 212 803 1,425 53 70 436 406 
Connecticut .....+-+++++ 3,579 4,117 15,213 * 18,629 1,376 1,610 9.489 10,967 
New England ......-- 9,237. 11,146 40,436 51,157 4,964 5,362 29,454 31,391 
Mew York: ..iccccccveses 774 1,080 3,367 4,770 2,203 2,140 14,146 12,850 
New Jersey 1,886 1,855 896 8,545 2,243 2,745 22,156 23,232 
Pennsylvania 3,567 4,876 16,667 21,845 4,446 5,181 29,479 31,798 
Middle Atlantic ...... 6,227 7,811 26,930 35,160 6.892 10,066 65,781 67,880 
1,840 2,300 8,730 10,692 5,820 4,800 25,990 26,008 
4,988 5,688 21,592 27,195 8,065 9,396 38,978 41,313 
1,456 1,440 5,674 6,643 7,534 7,346 38,070 38,274 
Michigan ......--se0ee0% 820 1,600 2,970 4,635 2,210 2,000 14,090 3,765 
Wisconsin .....+++eee005 1,511 1,610 7,091 2,414 2,590 10,844 141,229 
East North Central .. 10,615 12,638 44,410 56,256 26,043 26,132 127,972 130,589 
Minnesota .....---++e++5 230 260 910 1,180 10,380 10,540 42,405 47,370 
500 900 1,8 2,620 17,000 17,300 7,400 63,430 
Missourl 5,358 6,775 22,340 29,560 8,864 9,131 30,753 32,130 
North Dakota .....+.++. 50 60 2 22 1,300 1,500 3,824 4,152 
South Dakota ....+-++++> oge 12 35 3,920 4,188 12,300 13,995 
300 192 808 954 5,252 4,960 22,131 22,645 
237 315 1,193 1,581 2,555 3,485 15,422 18,619 
West North Central .. 6,675 8,514 27,301 36,158 49,271 51,104 184,235 202;341 
Delaware .....+eeeceens F 7,028 25,432 29,695 52 32 178 120 
Maryland .764 7,420 30,308 254 302 1,243 1,227 
Virginia .......seccecees J 7,108 28,721 33,434 878 838 5,087 4,918 
West Virginia é 1,269 5,071 5,520 289 278 1,038 1,101 
North Carolina 9,406 33,934 43,009 891 1,223 6,780 7,856 
South Carolina ... 1,266 4,465 74 329 2,143 2,056 
Georgia .......+- : 21,235 77,410 92,936 1,494 929 7,219 7,636 
Florida .....cseeeeeccees 1,54 ,083 6,894 9,946 1,074 1,516 5,631 7,212 
South Atlantic ......- 47,853 56,815 212,235 253,054 5,261 5,390 29,319 32,126 
1,200 1,400 4,560 6,113 1,000 1,200 5,290 5,287 
Tennessee .....+--eeeee 1,950 2,825 8,7 11,416 950 800 4,800 5,248 
Alabama .....0.seceeees 4,026 6,465 17,235 27,611 324 397 2,898 3,558 
Mississippi .....---+++++ 3,982 4,768 17,882 21,211 357 264 1,751 1,853 
East South Central ... 11,158 15,458 48,377 66,351 2,631 2,661 14,739 15,946 
Arkansas .....+-sseeeee 7,563 9,011 31,480 38,506 353 387 1,549 1,949 
fowlsiana 535 80 2,452 3,340 350 398 1,972 2,149 
Oklahoma .....---+e+00% 815 700 3,370 3,430 910 1,300 7,200 7,920 
6,982 8,773 30,692 38,494 2,072 2,526 17,357 21,376 
West South Central .. 15,895 19,289 67,994 83,770 3,685 4,611 28,078 33,394 
+] 32 60 118 450 386 1,794 1,701 
Wyoming 40 43 174 16 
Colorado 125 270 592 875 655 610 3,443 3,595 
New Mexico at 6 19 36 22 228 182 
Arizona 57 50 358 248 8! 110 435 579 
a a 191 162 518 512 100 198 1,623 1,473 
Mountain ......-.+++. 530 730 2,282 3,001 1,701 1,699 10,074 9,456 
1,210 «1,320 «5,492 «5,983,020 1,216 6,016 6,467 
1,011 1,306 4,371 5,715 524 590 4,256 4,223 
California 5,483 5,628 24,473 27,803 3,884 4,288 24,784 25.119 
7,704 8,254 34,336 39,501 5,428 6,094 35,056 35,809 
United States ....... 115,894 140,655 504,301 624,408 107,876 113,119 524,708 558,932 


*Preliminary. 


is in prospect, USDA reported. The’ | 
number of non-broiler eggs in incu- | 
bators on June 1 was said to be 6% 
larger than on June 1 last year. 

However, as in chick production, 
there are differences among areas in | 
these figures. Percentage changes 
from a year earlier in numbers of 
eggs in incubators on June 1, by 
areas, were: New England, up 17%; 
middle Atlantic, up 42%; east north 
central, up 5%; west north central, | 
down 8%; south Atlantic, down 16%; 
east south central, up 3%; west 
south central, up 22%: mountain 
states, up 10%; Pacific Coast, up | 
7%. 

Turkey Poults: Heavy breed poult 
production during May was 14% 
larger than in May last year, while | 
light breed production was 5% small- 
er. 

The number of heavy breed poults 
hatched during May totaled 16,878,- 
000, compared with 14,763,000 a year 
earlier. The number of heavy breed 
poults hatched during the first five 
months of the year totaled 50,397,000, 
compared with 39,412,000 during the 
same period a year earlier—an in- 
crease of 28%. 

Of the total heavy breed poults 
hatched during the first five months, 
10,434,000, or 21%, were of the heavy 
white breeds. 

In spite of the indicated big turkey 
crop this year, the turkey industry 
appears confident that the crop can 
be marketed successfully. (Feed- 
stuffs, June 16) 

The number of heavy breed eggs 
in incubators on June 1 totaled 20,- 
115,000, compared with 15,891,000 a 
year ago—an increase of 27%. Of the 
heavy breed eggs in incubators, 5,- 
288,000 were of the heavy white 
breeds. No comparisons with a year 
ago are available for heavy white 
breed poults hatched and eggs in 
incubators. 

Light breed poults hatched during 
May totaled 2,302,000, compared with 
2,433,000 in May last year—a de- 
crease of 5%. The number of light 
breed eggs in incubators on June 1 
totaled 3,457,000, compared with 4,- 
015,000 a year earlier. 

Production of light breed poults 
during the first five months of the 
year totaled 6,478,000—down 16% 
from a year ago. 

¥ 


Number of Turkeys 
Tested Shows Rise 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported recent- 
ly on numbers of turkeys and chick- 
ens tested during May by official 
state agencies. 

The number of heavy breed turkeys 
tested for pullorum disease in May 
was 21,683, compared with 4,841 in 
May last year. The testing of heavy 
breed turkeys is now at the low point 
of the yearly cycle. The number test- 
ed July through May totaled 2,620,689 
—up 13% from a year earlier. 

Light breed turkeys tested during 
May totaled 9,680, down 23% from 
a year earlier. The number tested 
July through May was 455,039—rep- 
resenting a decrease of 17%. 

In the 32 states for which com- 
parisons are available, 1,095,143 chick- 
ens for supplying broiler hatching 
eggs were tested for pullorum dis- 
ease during May—49% more than in 
May last year. The number tested 
July through May totaled 12,698,335, 
down 2%. 

The number of chickens for other 
purposes tested during May was 95,- 
184—69% more than a year earlier. 
The number tested July through May 
decreased 12% from a year earlier to 
a total of 8,421,745. 


W. MILLS KING DIES 


DES MOINES — W. Mills King, 
former owner and operator of a feed 
mill and flour warehouse in Okmul- 
gee, Okla., died here after a long ill- 
ness at the age of 66. In recent years 
he was an employee of the Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma. 
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Julian W. Bunn, Jr. 


APPOINTED—Aeroglide Corp., Ra- 
leigh, N.C., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Julian W. Bunn, Jr., to 
head up its newly formed develop- 
ment engineering section. The unit 
he heads will direct and coordinate 
efferts to improve production tech- 
niques and existing grain drying 
equipment and to design better equip- 
ment. Mr. Bunn graduated from 
North Carolina State College in 1941 
with a B.S. degree in mechanical en- 
gineering. He completed the General 
Electric student engineers’ training 
and then instructed Army Air Corps 
personnel in installation and main- 
tenance of the turbo-supercharger. At 
the end of World War II he joined 
General Air Conditioning Co. in Ra- 
leigh as assistant manager and en- 
gineer. He later became production 
engineer for Aeroglide. In July, 1953, 
he resigned from Aeroglide to join 
Aeronautical Electronics, Inc., as 
plant manager and production engi- 
neer. With the establishment of the 
development section at Aeroglide, he 
has returned to the firm to head this 
effort. 


Iowa Study Shows 
Detergent Affects 
Alfalfa Bloat 


STORRS, CONN.—Scientists from 
Iowa State College reported here 
June 22 on experiments in which the 
incidence and severity of bloat in 
cattle grazing alfalfa was reduced 
by a special type of “unpalatable” de- 
tergent, administered daily in capsule 
form. 

The Iowa researchers, J. T. Blake, 
R. S. Allen and N. L. Jacobson, told 
fellow members attending the annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn. that an “alkyl aryl sodium 
sulfonate” type detergent reduced 
bloat when administered daily at a 
high level of 3 grams per 100 lb. of 
body weight. Administering lower 
levels of the detergent produced no 
significant effect, they said. 

The effects of the higher level of 
detergent upon many characteristics 
of rumen content were also pointed 
out. In addition, the researchers re- 
viewed a phase of their experiment 
which dealt with a comparison of the 
rumen contents between bloated and 
nonbloated animals. 

They reported that bloat was also 
produced by oral administration of 
fresh alfalfa juice. Addition of the 
detergent to the juice had no appar- 
ent effect on development of this type 
of bloat and tended to alter some 
rumen fluid properties differently 
from the way it acted in animals on 
pasture. 

The detergent had little effect in 
relieving chronic bloat, they said. 

They pointed out that trisodium 
phosphate and cholesterol were found 
to be ineffective as agents for con- 
trolling bloat. 
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PIG CROP 


(Continued from page 1) 


perts—fewer pigs, less demand for 
corn. 

Not only does the official estimate 
of spring pigs confirm opinions; it 
shows that the fall pig crop this year 
will follow the slide down. 


Less Demand 

In terms of corn, this report means 
that there just won’t be as much de- 
mand for corn or other grains this 
coming year unless hogs suddenly 
start using more of the crop—which 
must be considered unlikely since 
modern feeds have shown the way to 
get more pounds of meat from less 
carbohydrate feed products at less 
expense in shorter time than ever 
before. 

The total quantity of pork prod- 
ucts for the coming year will be 8% 
less than the past year, according to 
this report. This would appear to 
bring the supply of pork products 
down into line with the decline in 
consumer demand for pork. 

It should indicate that the price of 
hogs can be sustained during the peak 
fall marketing at not less than $16 
cwt. Some believe that this report 
will sustain hogs at close to $18. 

The data on pigs may mean that 
before the onset of the peak hog mar- 
keting this fall, top grade hogs can 
sell as high as $22, a level which even 
the most hopeful economists would 
have rejected earlier. 


Corn Belt Decrease 


The heart of the pig crop report 
as connected with corn demand is 
found in the regional breakdown of 
information on sows farrowing. 

In the north central division, the 
Corn Belt, the number of sows far- 
rowing is reported at only 88% of 
the corresponding level of last year. 
The number is estimated at 5,877,000. 

This is a substantial reduction in 
grain consuming animal units for 
corn in the heart of the commercial 
corn area. In fact, the drop in spring 
pig production from last year is the 
greatest in the north central states, 
the main hog area. 

Considering the pig crop report in 
terms of corn, an 8% drop in hog 
feeding demand must be translated 
into corn and soybean meal disap- 
pearance for the coming crop year. 

This reporter has been under fire 
the past week for reporting (Feed- 
stuffs, June 16) that top officials of 
USDA had forecast that corn at 
country points in Iowa and southern 
Illinois might sell as low as $1.10 bu. 
in December. This forecast did not 
take into consideration possible 
drouth conditions now imminent in 
the commercial Corn Belt. 

Possibly at this time, with the pig 
crop information available, those 
doubting such ideas may take heed 
and readjust their price ideas to a 
lowered demand for corn next year 
against the liberal incentive of not 
less than a $1.25 bu. loan in the com- 
mercial corn area to non-compliers 
with acreage allotments—or to con- 
sider the availability of soil bank 
payments at 90¢ bu. for Corn Belt 
farmers who may plow up, cut or 
otherwise dispose of other crops such 
as oats, barley and pasture crops and 
still obtain the 90¢ per bushel money 
of the corn value certificate of the 
soil bank. 

Political Results 


The administration appears to have 
achieved its goal for swine in the 
politically sensitive Corn Belt. The 
outside top price for hogs in August, 
forecast at $22 by competent trade 
sources here, does not seem out of 
line. 

High hog prizes make Republicans. 

The pig crop report is a forecast of 
what can happen next November in 
the national elections. Observers here 
have sensed that the President’s veto 
of the first ferm bill nailed down 
Corn Belt states and other sections 
as Republican territory. The pig crop 
report appears to nail down those 


states beyond question for the GOP. 

Footnoting this report, it may be 
repeated that the consumption of 
pork per capita has been on the 
downgrade in recent years. The ad- 
justment in hog population is more 
than the reduction in consumer de- 
mand for pork. 

This report would indicate that the 
hog-pork price equation was working 
into stability, but it also must mean 
that there will be less demand for 
corn from what now looks like a 
good crop. 


ALABAMA POULTRY 


(Continued from page 6) 


supply the necessary capital for so 
large an industry.” 

He said financing has been largely 
by the feed dealers themselves, with 
the support of banks. 

In contacting a number of other 
banks in the South, Mr. Duggan said 
he had learned that poultry financing 
is relatively important to most of 
them. Some stated that poultry loans 
accounted for about 13% of their to- 
tal loans. 

“Not a banker that I contacted ex- 
pressed any reluctance to continue to 
loan to the broiler industry and not 
one stated that he had had any 
losses in loans made to the industry,” 
he said. “In fact, most of them stated 
they had never had a loss on a poul- 
try loan.” 

He said the big banks should stand 


behind smaller banks in making 
loans. 
Little Things Count 
Dr. Laurent discussed the small 


problems that often become large in 
the poultry business. Showing how 
the little things accumulate, he said 
that if Georgia poultrymen had added 
just one more egg per hen last year, 
an additional 
been added to the state’s income. 

Mr. Turnbull spoke on “keeping 
our poultry organizations alive.” Mr 
Frazier spoke on poultry marketing 
conditions. 

Several speakers from the poultry 
department at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, discussed poultry 
management and disease problems. 
William A. Sikkel, sales manager of 
the Automatic Poultry Feeder Co., 
Zeeland, Mich., spoke on maintaining 
egg quality on the farm and in the 
hatchery, and Paul L. Benebow, 
James Mfg. Co., Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
discussed poultry house and hatchery 
ventilation. 

Officers Elected 

At a business session during the 
convention, Mr. Montgomery was re- 
elected head of the APIA. Charles 
Miller, Jr., Piedmont, was elected 
vice president, and W. L. Walsh, 
Montgomery, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Affiliated with the APIA are the 
Alabama Feed Assn., the Alabama 
Hatchery Assn., the Alabama Poultry 
Processors Assn., the Alabama Poul- 
try Producers Assn. and the Alabama 
Turkey Growers Assn. These groups 
also elected officers during the con- 
vention. 

The feed association elected Dr. 
J. C. Woodard, Western Grain Co., 
Birmingham, president; Sam Malone, 
Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, vice 
president, and -Charles Miller, Jr., 
Piedmont, secretary-treasurer. 


A. E. OLIVER 


(Continued from page 1) 


MS. degrees in agriculture. At Michi- 
gan State he later became a member 
of the faculty, directing the elevator 
management school for eight years 
from its inception until 1954. 

Mr. Bowden, who has been with the 
association since 1936, is past retire- 
ment age but, at the request of the 
officers, has continued at his work. 
He will still continue with GFDNA 
but with less responsibility and de- 
mand on his time. 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


| 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. i. Mo Del. Md. 
April 14 676 835 965 183 735 2,094 1,395 
April 21 ’ 706 717 852 173 784 1,979 1,540 
April 28 .. 646 835 835 195 740 1,908 1,598 
May 5 741 659 809 207 779 2,048 1,459 
May 711 824 893 213 762 2,013 1,503 
May !9 752 842 771 230 786 2,140 1,641 
May 26 732 830 888 209 764 2,002 1,566 
701 984 956 195 765 1,976 1,614 
June 9 703 898 223 225 832 2,004 1,485 
June 16 702 778 887 183 829 2,030 1,460 

Week ending W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 

565 1,654 379 4,977 273 1,673 1,180 

524 1,606 307 5,056 288 1,854 1,266 

636 1,731 306 4,907 264 1,908 1,247 

507 1,660 299 5,119 257 1,869 1,159 

585 ,707 237 §,122 248 1,816 1,241 

472 1,727 303 5,091 256 1,869 1,228 

575 1,765 324 5,130 248 1,855 1,322 

603 1,779 344 5,391 242 1,918 1,299 

‘ 558 1,775 291 5,280 261 1,887 1,336 

Same V6 . .vcancepdearsoonss 1,429 653 1,704 301 5,386 302 1,905 1,275 
3 Total 22 areas 

Week ending: Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1956 1955 
06: 2,374 386 2,189 265 198 1,134 26,836 22,306 
2,295 356 2,214 279 236 1,359 26,702 22,149 
2,341 368 2,161 291 217 1,244 26,422 22,406 
May. 2,165 335 2,203 286 187 1,329 26,504 22,518 
May 12 .cosccceccescvesece 2,273 425 2,251 280 248 1,246 26,872 22,571 
Maw 19 .cictescvecoctenvd 2,198 365 2,363 298 222 1,110 26,963 22,767 
Maw 2,309 342 2,199 244 206 1,108 26,936 22,607 
JUNO 2. occcrevvacenesnevees 2,431 329 2,280 275 199 1,113 27,664 22,694 
2,341 371 2,308 266 197 1,164 27,526 22,774 
dune 16. 2,475 407 2,332 289 187 1,210 27,714 23,294 


Dr. Gerald F. Combs 


On Trip to Korea 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Dr. Ger- 
ald F. Combs, professor of nutrition 
in the University of Maryland’s poul- 
try department, has left for Korea 
with a team of three other nutrition 
specialists to help that country in its 
fight against malnutrition. 

Dr. R. R. Williams, nutritionist 
and recently retired president of the 
Williams-Waterman Fund for the 
combat of dietary diseases, heads the 


| group. In addition to Dr. Combs, Dr. 
| Williams was accompanied by Dr. 


$250,000 would have | 


W. J. McGainity, physician, Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine, 
and Dr. Z. I. Kertesz, food technolo- 


| gist, Cornell University. 


This will be the third such survey 
conducted internationally under the 
supervision of the U.S. Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Nutrition for 


| National Defense. 


The committee is responsible for 
reviewing and coordinating U.S. nu- 
trition projects being conducted in 
foreign areas and for assisting our 
military and technical missions in 
areas where the U:S. is furnishing aid. 

The survey will assess the nutrition- 
al status of Korea’s military forces 
and assist the Korean government 
in developing a nutrition service. 

Results of the survey will become 
the basis for appraising the nutrition- 
al requirements and dietary stand- 
ards necessary for optimum health of 
the Korean troops. The specialists 
will also survey existing food proc- 
essing practices, availability of foods 
and practical means of improvement. 

Dr. Combs will return to the U.S. 
late in July. 


NEW MILL OPENED 

MINOT, N.D.—The new feed mill 
of the Farmers Union Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. has been opened here. The 
new plant has a capacity of 35,000 
tons of feed annually and will pro- 
duce all types of pellets and crumble- 
type feeds. George Pierson is man- 
ager. One of the reasons it was built 
in Minot was to take advantage of 
a promotional campaign by the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
boosting barley for feed purposes, 
Mr. Pierson said. Minot is the heart 
of a large barley producing area. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


Millfeed was steady, perhaps slight- 
ly weaker, and formula feed prices 
were about unchanged. 

Fishing for herring has commenced 
in Alaska, and a somewhat better 
production of meal is in prospect 
this year than has been the case for 


the past two or three seasons. New 
crop prices have not been posted as 
yet. 

Grains remained steady, with de- 
mand rather slow. Many farmers 
stocked up on Commodity Credit 
Corp. supplies of grains when they 
were sold at $20 ton under the mar- 
ket in an emergency program, and 
this may be the basic reason for the 
present slump in over-all feed de- 
mand. Theoretically, all of the cheap 
CCC grain was to have been con- 
sumed by the middle of May, but no 
one knows how much was stored on 
farms, and some feed men state 
that the effects of the emergency 
program on the orderly marketing 
of grains will not be canceled out 
until late in the summer. 


Mountain States 

Practically all feed activity is in 
the turkey end of the business, with 
some poultry demand and average 
dairy feeding. Cattle feeding is very 
slow at this time and is not expected 
to increase measurably for another 
month or two. 

There is some shipment of ingred- 
ients to fill previous bookings. Sales 
continue slow. Hay is moving slower 
than at this time last year as buyers 
look for no increase in price and 
many took shrink and price losses 
last year. 

Continued dry weather does not 
make the future of feeding cattle 
look too good as silage and grass 
could be short. 


Southeast 


Feed business has about held its 
own in the Southeast this week. Not 
much change in demand is reported, 
and feed mill running time is steady. 

Broiler markets are still relatively 
low, and profits are thin. Many pro- 
ducers are predicting even lower 
prices in view of the continued heavy 
baby chick placements. In fact, it is 
felt that a break in the market, 
which would cause a good shake out, 
would be a healthy thing for the 
industry as a whole. 

Rather general rains over most of 
the area have lessened drouth alarm, 
but additional moisture is still need- 
ed. Some feed mixers report slightly 
better feed sales, but they also say 
that if the recent trend of increasing 
feed costs continues, dairy and hog 
business will fall below present vol- 
ume. Pastures have come back to 
some extent, and this has helped the 
dairy and beef feeder. 

Based on last week’s business, the 
broken rice offered will not affect 
the local trade much, since prices 
paid by exporters and others make 
it prohibitive for feed use domestical- 
ly. Most all cottonseed crushers have 
finished their operation for this sea- 
son, and as a result cottonseed meal 
offerings are tighter, particularly 
bulk meal. 

The local grain situation is un- 


changed, with oats and wheat mov- 
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Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 36 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. ...... 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...........0 11, 65, 73 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, Inc. ......... 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ............. 32, 33 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. ........005 
Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co. .......... 31, 54 
73 
Taber, Bushnell & Co., Inc. ...cccccccces 80 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 
Technical Products, Inc. 
45 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. ............ 50 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ............5- 66 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals hogs 53 
Universe! Heist & Mfg. Co. 
The, Go. 23 
Usines Vermylen S.A. Baasrode .......... 
Van Camp Laboratories . 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 65 
Viren 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 51 
W-W-Grinder Corporation ....... 72 
Wegner, Weller, 79 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Incorporated....... 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc. ...... 22 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. ......ccccecceces 16 
Western Condensing Co. 19 
Western Yeast Company 
Westvaco Mineral Products Div. ......... 
White Laboratories, Inc. 65 
White Sheil Corporation 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. ........... 40 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co... 
Wilson, R. S., 80 
Wisconsin Advertising Service ........... 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation.... 36 
Woodward & Dickerson Inc. & 
Young, John F., Company 
Zellers’ Laboratories ... 10 


ing in good volume and corn holding 
firm with scarce offerings. Citrus 
pulp offerings are also tight since 
many processors are through running 
for this season. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales this week in 
the Ohio Valley were reported steady 
although down somewhat from the 
tonnages of last week. Demand for 
turkey feeds continued strong, with 
sales of starter and growth feeds for 
chickens and egg mashes also hold- 
ing up well. With ample pasturage 
now available, cattle feeds are in 
minimum demand. On the whole, 
however, June business is expected 
to be well ahead of the volume re- 
ported during the same month last 
year. 


Sales may be expected to ease off 
somewhat during the weeks immed- 
iately ahead, as area farmers swing 
into their busy season of harvesting 
the wheat crop. This customarily 
starts during the first week of July 
but may be delayed a few days this 
year because of the cold spring 
weather. But with temperatures in 
the 90’s and frequent showers, ideal 
growing weather has prevailed dur- 
ing the last fortnight and all farm 
crops have responded accordingly. In 
fact, it has been a number of years 
since the outlook for bumper farm 
crops in this area has been so fav- 
orable. 

Formula feed prices advanced a 
nominal 50@75¢ ton this week, while 
mill operations were reported steady 
to off slightly. 


Northeast 


There was a little pickup in formu- 
la feed sales this week, and so far 
this month sales are holding about 
steady with a year ago. 

Egg mashes and broiler feeds led 
in volume, with turkey feeds con- 
tinuing to gain momentum. Dairy 
feed demand held about steady. 

The broiler market is depressed 
because the flow of offerings has 
been too great for the market to ab- 
sorb. Growers are pretty close to the 
break-even point at current levels, 
and it takes an efficient grower, one 
with his own hatchery, to make any 


headway profit-wise. The disappoint- 
ing return on broilers has caused a 
falling off in replacements. 

Eggs held steady. The quality of 
the eggs have been affected by the 


recent hot spell, and prices of the 
better grades are believed likely to 
rise. 

The ingredient market was gen- 
erally lower. Soybean oil meal de- 
clined $2 to $2.50. Fish meal was 
unchanged, but the market had a 
weaker undertone. Meat scraps were 
unchanged. 

Millfeed sales were quiet up to 
June 19, when bran prices became 
attractive to the country trade and 
some nearby “distress” sacked stuff 
was cleared up. Medium and large 
bulk mixers continued to remain on 
the sidelines. Bran was off $2 early 
in the week but rallied 50¢ and closed 
down $1.50. Middlings were un- 
changed to off 50¢, and heavy feeds 
were unchanged to up 50¢. 

Feed manufacturers averaged 40 
hours of operations this week. 
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HONEGGER LAYERS LEAD NATION 


See official results of the Standard Egg Lay- 
ing Tests in the June 15 issue of THE POULTRYMAN. 


More and more dealers are building a prof- 
itable business with Honegger Chix. 


EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATE HATCHERY FRANCHISES ARE OPEN IN MANY AREAS 


WRITE FOR FULLEINFORMATION 


The Florida pen of Hon- 
egger Layers w leads the 
nation in the Standard 


_ Egg Laying Tests — Buy - 


Honegger Chix For Net - 
Earnings from nation wide 
of hatch 
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